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Dedication 


Tue object of this book is to set down a few 
impressions and ideas of one who was born in 
time to appreciate the dignity of the Victorian 
era; who tasted the luxury of the Edwardian 
period at just the right time of life to be able 
to enjoy it; and who has felt the changes and 
chances that have made history during the 
reign of King George V. 

I offer it to my wife, who has inspired me 
with many of the thoughts that are to be 
found in its pages. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Durine recent years much pressure, from various sources, 
had been brought to bear upon my husband to induce him 
to write a book of ‘* Reminiscences,”? which would provide 
a record of the varied phases of his activities, sporting, 
social and political. 

It was urged upon him that his experiences, especially 
in relation to particular movements in support of certain 
principles of political faith to which he held unswervingly, 
would be of interest to the general public, not only now 
but to future generations. 

He held out against these promptings for a long time, 
feeling strongly that it was too soon for such a record to 
be written, owing to the fact that much of interest would 
have to be passed over which, at a later period, could be 
included without the risk of hurting any one’s feelings. 
But in the summer of 1922 he was persuaded to take up 
his pen and, as events have turned out, both his personal 
friends and the public will, I hope, feel as I do, that we 
owe much to Mr. William Meredith for what now seems 
almost a prophetic desire on his part that the writing of 
this book should not be delayed, and without whose urgent 
instigation it would undoubtedly never have been accom- 
plished. My husband felt that he could not write merely 


an egotistical record of his own career. He considered 
Xlii 
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that an attempt to portray English country life at its best 
in the days of his grandfather and of his father, leading on 
to his own times, would be of more general interest and 
value. I hope and believe that readers will find attractive 
this picture which he has drawn of bygone people and of 
bygone days. Such an environment of tradition especially 
appealed to his temperament, and had fostered and de- 
veloped a delightful relation and a bond of affection 
between him and his tenants and employees which was to 
him most precious. This particular subject of the friendly 
relation between employer and employed on country 
estates was considered by him of supreme, indeed of 
national, importance as will presently be shown. 

At first the writing of the book proceeded slowly and 
calmly, but, in the early autumn of 1923, some strange 
impelling power within himself seemed to be driving the 
author day by day and week by week to work continually 
and almost feverishly. When it was suggested to him that 
writing till past 2 o’clock in the morning, after a long day’s 
hunting followed very often by a three-hour railway journey 
to London, was hardly fair either to his own not too robust 
health or to the book, his oft reiterated reply was, “I 
must get it finished before Christmas.” 

It became almost an obsession with him and, under 
high pressure, he succeeded in bringing the record up to 
the autumn of 1910, and in placing on paper the interest- 
ing political situation consequent upon the attitude of the 
House of Lords towards the Budget. He then broke off 
in the middle of Chapter XIII., on the eve of his impending 
illness in November, having made plans to spend December 
at Kineton, where he would have access to a mass of 
letters and papers relating to the Die-hard Campaign of 
1911, which were necessary to the completion of this 
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sinister-numbered chapter. ‘This, however, was not to be, 
and his task was left unfinished. 

As regards the rest of the book his intention was that 
Chapter XIV. should be devoted to the Drama—always to 
him a most interesting subject—while for the final chapter 
he had a curious and original idea, which I most deeply 
deplore that his illness prevented him from developing, and 
which, alas, can never now be written. During the first 
week of pain and fever this idea was ever uppermost in his 
mind and he talked of it almost incessantly. His wonder- 
ful faculty for finding the “ mot juste,” whether spoken or 
written, often enabled him to express even somewhat 
severe criticism without hurting those whom he addressed : 
a rare gift requiring something very like inspiration, with- 
out which his intended final chapter would in any case 
have failed in its object. At the risk of writing a somewhat 
lengthy introduction I feel it would be to carry out to 
some small extent his own intense desire if I briefly indicate 
what he had in mind. 

During the last few months of his life he had been much 
struck by the lamentable results arising in many cases 
from the passing of family places—the lovely old homes of 
England—away from those who had been born and brought 
up in them, and who possessed by tradition the natural 
instinct to act as friend and neighbour to all those living 
on the estate. The new owners who have acquired so 
many of these beautiful places seemed to him to be missing 
much real happiness, both for themselves and for those 
around them. He had meant to make a very earnest 
effort to put before them what an ideal relationship it 
could be, and to appeal to them at least to try the old 
traditional ways of friendly intercourse and interest in one 
and all living on their land. The value of the old system 
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proved itself in his case, if proof were needed, as evinced 
in the many wonderful letters received after his death from 
the poorest and humblest, not so much in the proffering of 
their sympathy to me as in the expression of their own 
keen sense of loss. The old roadmender, the needlemakers 
of Redditch who on Saturdays turned up “‘ en masse ” at 
the Meets, prepared to run all day with the hounds, and 
many others in various walks of life wrote tributes which 
will remain treasured testimony that he at least practised 
what he preached. Possibly the finest tribute was what 
the Vicar of Kineton quoted in his beautiful Memorial 
Address, “* I think you will all agree that there is just one 
point that stands out before us as we assemble at this 
Memorial Service—it is this: ‘ WE HAVE LOST A FRIEND’; 
if you meet the hunt servants they will say, ‘ We 
hunt servants have lost a friend.” If you ask his old 
domestic servants who were in Compton Verney Chapel 
this afternoon they will say just this, ‘We have lost a 
friend.’ If further evidence were needed, perhaps the 
inscription on the lovely wreath sent by the household, 
garden and stable staff at his little hunting box in Kineton 
expressed it most touchingly of all by these simple words : 
‘It was a pleasure to serve him.” Well, I can leave it at 
that, confident that his memory will be safe in such loving 
and appreciative hearts. 

After his death the aid of Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt was 
invoked, he having been most intimately associated with 
my husband throughout the strenuous so-called ‘ Die- 
hard ” Campaign of 1911, with which the book had, under 
the circumstances, to end. Sir Thomas indicates in this 
final chapter how deeply the movement had affected my 
husband both in body and mind. This is only too true. 
Indeed, he said himself, not long after the defeat, that he 
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would never be quite the same again. He had made his 
supreme effort, believing that to preserve the real value and 
safeguard to the nation of a strong House of Lords under 
the old conditions was worth any sacrifice. Since then 
everything he believed in has gone—thrown overboard by 
his own side. The powers of the Second Chamber, the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland and the old 
bond between Church and State. He felt there was little 
now left for which to fight. 

The following lines quoted by “ Vanoc” in The 
Referee of 30th December (and reproduced here by kind 
permission) although written in mid-Victorian days appear 
singularly applicable, not only to the present political 
situation, but to the attitude of mind which always kept 
the author of this book from hampering his freedom of 
speech and action in politics by seeking office in any shape 


or form. 
. . A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true Faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of Office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of Office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honour, men who will not lie; .. . 


J. G. Hottanp (1819-1881). 


M. W. bE B. 
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CHAPTER I 


IN THE DAYS OF MY FOREFATHERS 


Country life in 1810, 1840 and 1870—Compton Verney and “ Capability ” 
Brown—Family portraits lean or stout—A coffin and a coronet— 
My grandfather as a sportsman—Sir Francis Grant—Disraeli and 
the Corn Laws—Coaches v. Railways—A victory for Ladbroke 
Gorse. 


I was born in the year 1869. As soon as I could hear 
anything I was told that I was born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth, and as soon as I could understand anything 
the meaning of this figure of speech was explained to me. 
I am not quite sure what has happened to the silver spoon 
now, but in another publication, entitled The Sport of our 
Ancestors, I ventured to institute a comparison between 
the amenities in the lives of those who were born with 
silver spoons in their mouths on certain dates in the last 
century. Did the man who was born to independence 
and land and position and influence, and all that these 
things can give, have what is called “‘ a better time” in 
the material sense of the word, if he dated his three-score 
years and ten from 1810, 1840 or 1870? After some 
hesitation the verdict was given in favour of the grand- 
father, born in 1810. He would have completed his 
seventy years just as the agricultural depression set in, 
and would have been untouched by the now formidable 
symptoms of industrialism, and the untoward manifesta- 
| B 
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tions of the thing called democracy that were destined to 
disturb the peace of mind of his son and his grandson, 
and to react so hideously upon the nation at large. 

The son, born in 1840, had no doubt a “ good time ” 
until he was nearly forty years of age, when wet seasons 
and cheapened transport played havoc with his rent-roll, 
and obliged him to vacate the family seat unless he had 
enough cash at his bank to make him independent of the 
family acres. The great noblemen with thumping balances 
at Coutts’s still kept open doors and tables well spread in 
the manner of their forefathers ; but after 1880 the common 
or garden variety of country squire had a very thin time. 
It is true that the lean years of the “eighties and "nineties 
were succeeded by some return of confidence at the 
beginning of this century. Farmers began to adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. The feeding and breeding 
of stock had been successfully established, and produced 
flocks and herds the like of which have not yet been seen 
in this or any other country. Tenants were easier to 
obtain ; there was indeed a demand for farms in certain 
places which almost amounted to a competition. But, as 
far as the landlord was concerned, this return to a more 
comfortable state was to be very short-lived. Increased 
taxation ‘‘ put the lid on it,” and since the Great War 
the estate has, in many cases, been sold, and with it the 
old home. This crowning sorrow would have been escaped 
by those of our fathers whose span of life was completed 
just before the war. But, even so, it was an uphill fight 
all the way, a fight that had to be fought by men who 
were well advanced in the afternoon of life. The genera- 
tion that was to succeed them would probably be better 
able to adapt itself to the change. 

I was born, as I have said, in the year 1869, when 
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agriculture was still to enjoy ten years of peace and plenty, 
and the patriarchal system as it was known to my grand- 
father could still be carried on somewhat in the manner 
in which he had maintained it. The remembrance of a 
full-blown Victorian establishment in full swing is in these 
days a very great treasure. It is not every one who has 
seen it from the inside. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
describe it, beginning with the house itself, and I will try 
to steer clear of those descriptions which we read every 
day in the sad newspaper columns that are devoted to 
landed properties and country-houses for sale. Compton 
Verney, then, for such is its name, in the county of Warwick, 
is a house built of stone on the site of a Tudor house that 
was pulled down about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Part of the present house was standing in 1712, 
but it does not appear to have been finished till 1765, 
when it was completed and decorated by Robert Adam. 
At the same time “ Capability ” Brown shed the light of 
his genius on the landscape, harnessed the brook that ran 
through the pretty little valley, as he had harnessed the 
Evenlode for the Duke of Marlborough, turned it into a 
chain of lakes, planted the bare hill-tops, all in his best 
manner, and produced one of his masterpieces for Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. It has been remarked that one of 
‘* Capability > Brown’s characteristics is the way in which 
he never allowed the eye to rest on a bare hill-top. To 
look out of the windows on to a ploughed field is by common 
consent intolerable. A hill of naked pasture-land is less 
indelicate, and here and there may be almost pleasing, 
but more often the outline, especially in the Midlands, is 
awkward and meaningless. So “* Capability * decreed that 
the upper slopes of such hills as would meet the eye when 
walking in the pleasure-grounds should be clothed with 
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woods or groves of such deciduous forest trees as beech, 


oak or elm. In producing this ‘ 


‘exterior backing,” as a 
scene-shifter would call it, Mr. Brown found in the park 
lands of Compton Verney much material that was ready 
to his hand in the shape of the native elms of ‘* wooded 
Warwickshire,” while in the pleasure-grounds of the old 
Tudor house there were some venerable cedars and acacias 
and yews that are standing to this day. Robert Adam 
furnished the near distance with the inevitable orangery, 
and with a chapel windowed with early seventeenth-century 
~Munich glass, which forms a shrine for a fine marble tomb 
by Nicholas Stone of Sir Richard Verney and of his wife 
Margaret Greville. The date of this work of art is 1632, 
and we have the authority of Horace Walpole for saying 
that it was designed and executed for the Verney family 
for the sum of ninety pounds. The purchasing power of 
ninety pounds was greater three hundred years ago than 
it is now, but, even so, such workmanship seems cheap at 
such a price. How it was moved from the old Tudor 
chapel, some distance away, to its present site in the Adam 
chapel is difficult to imagine; but the thing was done 
with no greater casualty than the loss of Margaret Greville’s 
nose. Some one, however, “ popped it on again,” as did 
Jenny Wren the nose of the maid that was pecked off by 
the blackbird when she was in the garden hanging out 
the clothes. 

If I may descend to something less sublime but equally 
characteristic of the house, it should be recorded that there 
was a brew-house as well as a chapel. Why was good home- 
brewed beer better than any beer brewed in a _ public 
brewery ? No one seems to know the scientific answer to 
this question. Yet it was better, and had a taste of its 
own quite peculiar and unmistakable. This is not the 
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fancy of middle age that crowns with a halo of romance 
the wellnigh forgotten subjects of youthful affection. It 
is the sober, honest truth. Not very long before the war, 
but long after the brewing of beer at Compton Verney and 
elsewhere had been abandoned, I had some home-brewed 
beer at Lord Newton’s at Lyme Park, one of the few houses 
in England where the old custom of brewing still prevailed. 
Sure enough, there was the old flavour, aromatic, fragrant, 
bitter, that in a single swallow brought back all the days 
of my boyhood at home, a flavour that was not to be found 
in all the beer brewed by all the firms that came to the 
rescue of the thirsty St. Dunstan in his ivied tower when 

. . . Meux’s entire, 

Combe’s, Delafield’s, Hanbury’s, Truman’s, no stopping, 


Goding’s, Charenton’s, Whitbread’s, continued to drop in, 
With Hudson’s Pale Ale from the Sun Brew House, Wapping. 


At one time a big leathern black-jack was filled to the 
brim with this good stuff four times every day, over and 
above what was drunk at table. What was not poured 
down the throats of the retainers—probably a negligible 
quantity—was poured down the sink. What would the 
pioneers of the Anti-Waste Campaign say to this? But 
England was great and glorious in those days, and could 
afford a glass of beer, even between meal times. Very 
likely it was better for her than drinking cocktails. Any- 
way, no one ever came to the house with a message, or with 
any other purpose, without drinking a glass (or two) of 
the famous Compton beer. In the same frank style did 
they burn a ton of coal in the kitchen every day. I have 
had the privilege of seeing the sirloin hanging by a chain, 
slowly turning round and round and being basted by the 
stout kitchen wench, whose face was quite as red and 
nearly as hot as the huge open fire in front of her. We 
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did not bake the good joint in some patent, poverty- 
conceived, war-begotten, labour-saving monstrosity from 
somewhere the other side of Oxford Street, as we do now. 
No! In those spacious days we roasted it in real good 
old English baronial fashion, and damned the expense. 
Roast beef and beer formed the background to an ample, 
but not lavish, domestic economy that was in harmony 
with the character and tradition of the place, which is 
neither Castle, nor Hall, nor Towers, nor Court, nor Manor, 
nor Abbey, nor yet one of the stately homes of England, 
such as Raby Castle or Chatsworth. It is just Compton 
Verney. 

One of the principal charms of England is her infinite 
variety. There are hundreds of country-houses in the 
Island, but no two of them are exactly alike. Compton 
Verney is of the middle size. The hall, it is true, with its 
marble floor, and some of Adam/’s best work on its walls 
and ceiling, would be no disgrace to a palace; but its dis- 
placement is considerable ; it rather tends to dwarf all the 
other rooms on the ground floor. ‘These humbler apart- 
ments, however, have an enviable southern aspect over 
lawn, lake and woodland, while their sunlit walls used to 
afford a resting-place to the Grevilles, the Heaths, the 
Harleys, the Peytos, the Norths and the Verneys, whose 
portraits by Jansen, Dahl, Ramsay, Kneller, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney and Zoffany constituted a respect- 
able country-house collection. 

** Respectable” is an epithet that doubtless applied 
quite correctly to the subjects. They form the links in a 
long family chain of Tory ladies and gentlemen of the 
Anglican persuasion, with a marked family likeness to 
each other, displayed in countenances breathing forth 
veneration for the Constitution in Church and State. It 
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is interesting to note that the Tudor specimens are thin, 
while their descendants get gradually fatter and fatter 
through Stuart and Hanoverian times until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, when they begin to take on more 
decent proportions, possibly as a result of self-control at 
table. An expert on the history of the diet of the English 
nation could perhaps furnish us with some scientific 
explanation of this curve in the line of chins and waist- 
coats. But it is highly probable that Fulke Greville, 
for instance, in spite of being “the servant of Queen 
Elizabeth, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and the counsellor 
of King James,” did not have access to such a rich and 
varied regimen as that of his descendants, such as George, 
twelfth Lord Willoughby de Broke, Dean of Windsor in 
the year 1713, and George’s son, John Verney, Master of 
the Rolls in the year 1738. ‘These were two fine fat 
fellows, whose placid jolly faces have been handed down to 
us by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Allan Ramsay respectively. 
The portrait, by an unknown hand, of Fulke Greville, lean 
and keen and aquiline, tells the tale of a more frugal 
fare. Fulke and George and John are perhaps the most 
prominent in the service of the State that this ancestry 
can present. We can also supply a Lord Chief Justice 
in the person of Sir Robert Heath, the Royalist, whose 
pale face, nervous and cultivated, is preserved in one of 
the most finished efforts of Cornelius Jansen, mentioned 
in Walpole’s Anecdotes of the Painters; then there is a 
Recorder of Hereford, who was Robert Harley, M.P., the 
nephew of that Robert Harley better known as the Earl 
of Oxford. The Recorder’s portrait by Gainsborough is 
a companion to a picture by the same artist of the first 
Earl of Guildford, who was the father of Lord North, “* the 
noble Lord in the blue ribbon,” the Minister to George III. 
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This Lord Guildford likewise begot Lady Louisa North, 
who married John, fourteenth Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
This nobleman not only held a Court appointment but, 
according to a memorial tablet in the chapel, was only 
equalled by his wife in the exercise of all the higher Christian 
virtues. He lived to a good old age, well into the nineteenth 
century, and when I was a boy he was still spoken of in 
the village as “the good Lord Willoughby.” So he may 
well have deserved some of the things that were written 
of him, things which seem to a modern generation to be 
pompous and in false taste. 

But after making allowance for the fulsomeness of the 
phrases with which it was once the fashion to butter the 
marble tombstones, some of us might do worse than try 
to live up to the good name that such Englishmen as he 
have left behind them among their neighbours. Henry 
Peyto the sixteenth and his wife were painted in straight- 
forward fashion by John Partridge, somewhat in the manner 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, at a date when all gentlemen 
seemed to be trying to look like the Duke of Wellington, 
with clean-shaven faces, high cheek-bones and long hair 
brushed forward over the ears; and when all ladies had 
their waists strung up underneath their arms, just where 
Sir Thomas places the waists of his two dear friends, 
Mrs. Siddons and her lovely daughter Maria. And Sir 
Thomas knew exactly where a lady’s waist was to be found, 
and knew as quickly as most men how to find it. Henry 
Peyto did nothing worth recording in public life, but his 
picture makes him look narrowly wise and most uncom- 
promising. He had no children and was succeeded by his 
nephew, my grandfather, but not before he had married 
a lady from Wales, to whom he left much good family 
money, and the old family house in Mayfair; so that we 
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of to-day think his picture is like that of Sir Oliver Surface, 
which was described by Careless as having “* an unforgiving 
eye, and a d—d disinheriting countenance.” He was 
not one who suffered fools gladly, and hated all change 
with the deadly hatred of a true Eldonian Tory. He was 
never tired of voting against the Reform Bill, and died 
many a silent death in the last ditch, or in the last lobby, 
in defence of the existing order. ‘This quintessential die- 
hard was gathered to his fathers in the year 1852, being 
placed on a shelf in the family vault in a coffin covered 
with red velvet, studded with brass nails, and bearing on 
it his baronial, but earthly, coronet ; thus inflicting yet 
another loss on the present Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
who had to go to the expense of a new coronet for the 
solemnity of the coronation of George V. 

My grandfather was the next to succeed. His pre- 
occupations were fox-hunting, shooting and coaching, and 
the catching of pike, perch and eels in the lake at Compton 
on off days. He had no taste for county or Parliamentary 
business, nor indeed for any other business except the 
business of being a country gentleman. The succession 
duties were in those days a flea-bite; rents were fairly 
high, and were punctually paid. So in spite of a large 
slice of his patrimony having been carved off by the old 
uncle, there was still plenty of money, much of which he 
spent on improving the estate. He was a popular land- 
lord. He did not live “‘ to enjoy the title,” as the obituary 
notices say, for more than nine years, during which time 
the above-mentioned pursuits left him no leisure to sit 
for his portrait. 

So the continuity of the picture gallery at Compton 
Verney was interrupted for the first time since the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. As a sportsman my grandfather 
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was worthy of having his portrait painted by some artist 
of repute. Although not quite at the top of the class as 
a horseman, he was a Master of Foxhounds whose wood- 
craft could not be denied in the field, while in the kennel 
he bred up a fine pack of foxhounds during the seventeen 
seasons for which he hunted the Warwickshire country. 
As a game shot he was second to few, if to any of his con- 
temporaries ; and he could not only hold straight, but in 
the days when hand-reared birds were not so common as 
they are now, he could take you out and show you where 
to find game, and how to get on to terms with it, as well 
as the best professional gamekeeper. He was among the 
three or four most accomplished whips of his day, having 
learnt to drive on the road coaches from such renowned 
coachmen as Harry and Charles Ward. Had he not died 
prematurely he might well have been painted by Sir Francis 
Grant, as were many of his friends and contemporaries, 
such as the late Duke of Beaufort, the late Lord Macclesfield, 
and many others. No portrait painter could have con- 
veyed the atmosphere of prosperity and proprietorship 
that enveloped the country gentlemen of the middle of the 
nineteenth century as well-as Sir Francis Grant. They 
are the last of the true type before they lost their identity 
and became cosmopolitanized and cheapened and hustled 
by county council elections, class warfare, the daily 
illustrated press, contact with the city and all the other 
things that have made England what it is in our time. 
Perhaps the snapshot has done more to impair the dignity 
of the English nation than any other recent invention. 
A very different environment was given to our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers by Sir Francis Grant, who was 
a gentleman and a fox-hunter as well as being President of 
the Royal Academy. Some one said somewhere that it 
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takes a gentleman to paint a lady. Certainly Sir Francis 
Grant had an intimate share in the outlook and sympathies 
of his sitters ; he ‘*‘ knew them at home ” as we used to say 
when we were at school. He was of their class; he knew 
how a well-bred man ought to sit on a well-bred horse, and 
he put him there, as few other artists ever could, plumb 
in the middle of the saddle, strong and graceful, with 
straight back, head well up, and hands well down. He 
excelled in reproducing on his canvas the particular atmo- 
sphere of his sitters, an atmosphere of settled institutions, 
of which fox-hunting was not the least, and of affluence to 
afford it, of leisure to enjoy it and, above all, an atmo- 
sphere of tranquillity, simplicity and permanence, which 
was engendered by the age in which they flourished. 

My grandfather was born in 1809, in the same decade 
as Lord George and Lord Henry Bentinck, and died a 
comparatively young man in 1862, at the very nadir of 
what was probably the most comfortable time that the 
comfortable classes in England have ever had. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 and the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846 had not been carried without grave searchings of 
heart on the part of the Conservative country gentlemen. 
But something like a miracle was going to happen. The 
crime of yielding to agitation was for once to escape un- 
punished. After 1832 the voice of the agitator was stilled, 
the revolution began to fade away, and the agricultural 
landlords continued to be returned to Parliament in solid 
phalanxes by the new electors. The Conservative portion 
of them formed the party that was to be led by Sir Robert 
Peel, and named by Disraeli *‘ the gentlemen of England,” 
whom their leader seemed to abandon when he asked 
Parliament to repeal the Corn Laws. The “ landed 
interest ’’ and its possibilities always fired the imagination 
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of Disraeli. Let us listen to him for a moment while he 
is in his best manner ; he is writing the Life of Lord George 
Bentinck: he sees Peel sitting on the Treasury bench 
watching his followers pass before him into the hostile 
lobby : 

‘“The Manners, the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers 
and the Lennoxes, passed before him.”’ 

‘““They trooped on; all the men of metal and. large-acred 
squires, whose spirit he had so often quickened, and whose 
counsel he had so often solicited in his fine Conservative speeches 
in Whitehall Gardens.” 

‘““ It was impossible that he could have marked them without 
emotion; the flower of that great party which had been so 
proud to follow one who had been so proud to lead them... . 
Right or wrong, they were men of honour, breeding and refine- 
ment, high and generous character, great weight and station in 
the country . . . those Country gentlemen,” “ those gentlemen 
of England, of whom but five years ago the very same building 
was ringing with the pride of being their leader.”’ 


But the Corn Laws were repealed in spite of Disraeli and 
the Tory squires, and “ the awakening of bitterness *’ that 
he prophesied did not come on the morrow, nor indeed for 
many a long year. It was almost too good to be true. 
The Cobdenites had won, and yet prices, and therefore 
rents, remained at a high figure. Income Tax and Death 
Duties, as we know them, simply did not exist; so the 
family revenue was fat enough to entertain both upstairs 
and down in a manner that was the rightful heritage of the 
nation that had beaten the great Napoleon. The land 
was to have peace for about thirty years, thirty years that 
can justly lay claim to have been the golden age for the 
ruling classes of England, especially for the agricultural 
landlords. Their order still continued to dominate in both 
Houses of Parliament. The freak, the faddist, the schemer 
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and the doctrinaire were either not returned to the House 
of Commons at all, or else, if returned, were made to feel 
out of place in an assembly composed of those whom an 
orator of blue blood once called ‘* people like ourselves.”’ 
In their own counties the squirearchy were supreme, and 
hunted and shot to their heart’s content with no one to 
say them nay. Their breed of hunter was all this time 
improving, and science was beginning to serve them in 
the matter of stable management, as in other things that 
grease the wheels of life. The breech-loading gun presently 
took the place of the old muzzle-loader. It must have been 
hard to say good-bye to the old road coaches, because in 
their own way they were so very efficient, and because any- 
thing to do with horses is always attractive in the highest 
degree. The peculiar genius of the English people in the 
matter of a smart businesslike “* turn-out ’? was never more 
happily displayed than in the perfection of the coaches 
that carried the Royal Mails when William IV. came to the 
throne. No less perfect than these were the chaises and 
chariots and clarences and cabriolets, “‘ rifle green and 
lined with drab,” that carried the fine gentlemen and ladies 
who disdained the public stages. No wonder such a horse- 
loving people looked with dismay upon the new railroad 
that was going to make life intolerable and was certain to 
put a stop to fox-hunting. “ Railways, sir, I hate railways, 
and I am looking forward to the time when they will be 
done away with, and we go back to the old-fashioned 
coaches again,” said one of Leech’s old gentlemen. But 
these old gentlemen found that fox-hunting went on just 
the same, and that the odious railroad was to become one 
of the most comfortable of covert hacks. If it were possible 
it should even become a convenient weapon in the hands 
of the nobility, as were the Church and the Parliament 
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and the Quarter Sessions. At any rate, it was not to 
interfere with fox-hunting, and was only to be allowed to 
tread delicately in the grass countries so as not to disturb 
the vested interests of the national sport. I have in my 
possession a letter from Sir Hugh Williams, agent to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, and secretary to the Warwickshire 
Hunt, which is worth quoting in full. It is an answer to 
a letter from a firm in Banbury, who were presumably the 
agents of the London and North-Western, or of some other 


** cut ’em 


railway company, who proposed to invade the 
downs ”’ and to intrude upon that sanctuary of foxes known 
as Ladbroke Gorse. On the 22nd of November 1844, 
Messrs. Munton, Draper & Munton wrote to Sir Hugh 
Williams in a manner which this worthy fox-hunter doubtless 
thought to be impudent and menacing to the last degree. 
The letter certainly has an ugly look about it. Here 
it is: 

Str—In order to comply with the Standing Orders of Parlia- 
ment in reference to the proposed Worcester and London, and 
London and Oxford Railway, we find it necessary to inquire of 
you whose names [Christian names and residences at full length] 
we ought to return as the occupiers of the Fox Cover at Ladbroke, 
for which you pay rent to Mr. John Mann. Ought we to describe 
yourself, Mr. Barnard and Mr. Little as a Committee on behalf 
of the Warwickshire Hunt ?—We are, Sir, your very obedient 
servants, Munton, Drarer & MunrTon. 


To this astounding document Sir Hugh sent an answer 
by the return of the post, and went straight for the knock- 
out blow, without giving his righteous anger time to cool. 
What a letter to send to a gentleman in his position ! 
The only good thing about it was that the writers had the 
decency to spell Fox Cover with a capital F and a capital C. 
But although he wrote on the spur of the moment, he was 
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not going to be caught in the trap of “‘ the Christian names 
and residences of himself, Mr. Barnard and Mr. Little.” 
Oh,no! He would flatten out the ignorant and impertinent 
Munton with the full weight of the entire membership of 
that august body, the Warwickshire Hunt Club, and let 
the railway crowd know what they were up against. Accord- 
ingly he appended to his reply a list of the fifty True Blues 
who were the members of the Club, containing such time- 
honoured Warwickshire names as those of Mr. Shirley of 
Eatington, Lord Willoughby de Broke of Compton Verney, 
Mr. Granville of Wellesbourne, the Rev. John Lucy of 
Hampton Lucy, Lord Redesdale of Batsford, Lord Leigh 
of Stoneleigh Abbey, Mr. Little of Newbold Pacey, Mr. 
Darwin Galton of Edstone Hall, Sir Francis Goodricke of 
Studley Castle, Colonel North of Wroxton Abbey, Lord 
Villiers of Upton House and Mr. Holland Corbett of 
Admington, and this is what he said : 


Kineton, 237d November 1844. 


GENTLEMEN — Your letter of yesterday’s date has greatly 
alarmed me as Secretary to the Warwickshire Hunt, as I gather 
from it your intention of interfering with our Fox Cover of 
fifteen acres at Ladbroke. 

After an enormous outlay, and perseverance for several years 
in establishing the Cover, now that we look to finding foxes in it 
(in the finest grass country in Europe) you contemplate bringing 
a railway, either through it or close by, and thus blasting all our 
hopes. 

In common fairness I therefore call upon you, if the above is 
your intention, to pay us down without loss of time at least a 
thousand pounds to go elsewhere, and do the best we can in 
forming another cover. No time should be lost, for it will re- 
quire us four or five years to mature a cover such as you deprive 
us of : and we shall be losers even then, putting out of question 
our grievous disappointment, which I value to the Hunt at more 
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than you will ever pay. Hoping that you will put the case 
strongly before the Directors, or at any rate lay this, my letter, 
before them, I will, in courtesy to you, subjoin a list of the Club, 
which I consider will be the best way of answering your letter 
with regard to “‘ Christian names and residences at full length ”’ 
of the whole of the gentlemen interested in the tenancy, for it 
is rented by the Warwickshire Hunt Club; Mr. Little, Mr. 
Barnard and myself being mere members of it, but being 
known personally to Mr. Mann, are on that account more 
particularly looked to by him for the rent.—I am, yours, etc. 
Hucu Wiis. 


This very amusing correspondence is typical of the age 
in which it was written and, had I not got it under my eye 
at the moment of writing, might very well have been taken 
from one of Anthony Trollope’s hunting novels such as 
The American Senator. But the best of it is that the 
Warwickshire Hunt Club got its own way. The odious 
railroad was either diverted, or else not constructed at all. 
Ladbroke Gorse has been a safe find for the best part of a 
hundred years, and is rented to-day by the grandsons of 
the patriarchs who saved it from the Philistines. 

This salutary prejudice against railways was so strong 
that it was some time before certain members of the Upper 
Ten Thousand would suffer themselves to be seen in a 
railway carriage. But this and other prejudices were 
presently overcome, and the comfortable classes settled 
down to drink the matchless vintage of 1834 in dining- 
rooms where its lovely bouquet was untainted by tobacco 
smoke, and began to enjoy the England of Surtees and 
Whyte-Melville and Trollope, of Leech and Doyle, of 
Palmerston and Disraeli, of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. From their point of view, whether they knew it 
or not, there never was, and never could be, anything quite 
like it. They had a dominating influence in politics, a 
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comfortable balance at the bank, and modern comforts 
on a scale of which their fathers could never have dreamed. 
The preceding generation no doubt had the power and the 
purse, but it was not until after the dawn of the second 
half of the century that the socio-political atmosphere was 
really clear, and the glass remained at set fair. In Disraeli 
the agricultural landlords had the most eloquent champion 
of their class and cause that England or any other country 
has ever seen. Disraeli believed in them more than some 
of them believed in him, and was not ashamed to say so. 
*“* Good-bye, my dear lord,” said he at the end of a visit 
to one of the stately homes of England, “* you have shown 
me the finest spectacle these islands can afford—a great 
nobleman living at home among his own people.” What 
could be better? It is true that Disraeli, during the 
thirty years of domestic peace from 1850 to 1880, did not 
have both office and power combined until 1874; until 
that time he had only held office intermittently, and pre- 
cariously. But during the long years of Conservative 
Opposition there was always Lord Palmerston on the other 
side of the table, who could be safely relied upon to control 
such dangerous progressives as John Bright, while in the 
manner of obstructing Parliamentary Reform he was as 
sound a Conservative as any one. So, politically, the 
squires had their bread buttered on both sides, whether 
Whigs or Tories were in office. The only untoward 
incidents in the “fifties were the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny. But it is doubtful if either of these 
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engagements at home, while it is 
certain that they did not interfere with the pursuit of 


the fox. 


cut very much ice’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


My grandmother and woman suffrage—Taylors and Reynells—Ladies 
on horseback—Henry, 18th Baron—A brilliant sportsman—Pros 
and cons of progress. 


In the last chapter I tried to give a slight pen portrait of 
my home, and of some of my forefathers who had lived there 
before my own time. I shall now attempt some account 
of those who were living when I was born. My grand- 
father I never saw, but I had the advantage of knowing 
my grandmother, a woman who was well worth knowing. 
She was as true to type as her husband, though she was 
ahead of him in the matter of social energy and public 
spirit. She had all the sympathies and ideas, even the 
prejudices if you will, of her own order, with a highly 
developed sense of the obligation of a country-house and 
its mistress, particularly with regard to the welfare of the 
estate workmen and their wives and families. Moreover, 
she had certain notions of ‘‘ progress,” and it was even 
whispered that she had hinted at, if not actually declared 
herself in favour of, Woman Suffrage. Her attitude 
towards this shocking heresy was possibly influenced by 
the carrying out of the duties that devolved on her during 
my father’s minority, duties which she performed with 
conspicuous faith and ability. 

She was one of four handsome sisters, children of a well- 
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favoured, clear-skinned, blue-eyed Devonshire stock, whose 
patronymic is Taylor. The first of the Taylors of whom 
we know anything was one Joseph, whose portrait by 
Michael Dahl, painted in the days when admirals wore red 
coats, is still in the possession of the family. Joseph was 
a very savage sea-dog, though apparently the mildest 
mannered man who ever sent a ship to the bottom. In 
Gambier-Parry’s Life of Reynell Taylor there is an English 
translation of a Latin inscription to Joseph which is too 
good to miss— 
Sacred to the Memory of 
JOSEPH TAYLOR, Esquire, 


who for many years, being in command of a ship of war, dis- 
charged his duty most honourably. He was renowned both at 
home and abroad for his exploits. 

With heroic courage he engaged four French vessels which 
together attacked him. He dyed the sea with the blood of 
the enemy and dispersed their ships in a miserably shattered 
condition. 

Through the whole French fleet he forced a way for himself 
singlehanded, and he seldom put into port unadorned with some 
trophies of war. Dauntless in the face of the enemy, he always 
inspired them with terror. 

With friends he was always companionable and polite, and 
they found him ever courteous and amiable. Sincerely religious 
too—no less remarkable as a good man than as a good warrior, he 
had been schooled in the science of both warfares, the warfare of 
the world as well as that of Christ. 

Having lived long enough and gloriously enough, with the 
same brave spirit and constancy with which he had served his 
country, he died. 


He had a full life. He was within an ace of being 
hanged by the Duke of Monmouth for refusing to side 
against the King, and later on he had the honour of bringing 
home the despatches of the capture of Gibraltar. He so 
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harried enemy privateers that he was called “The King 
of the Channel.” He cut his way through the French 
fleet: he accepted a gold medal and chain from Queen 
Anne; and refused a baronetcy from George I. 

These Taylors are directly descended from that old 
West Country family named Reynell, which has Reynard 
the Fox for its crest. 

By the way, what a pretty name is Reynell! To any 
one who has an ear it conveys something at once sporting, 
musical and cultivated. It rolls trippingly off the tongue. 
Put one of our own English girl names in front of it, such 
as Dorothy, Lucy or Marjorie—say them aloud, and 
listen to the pleasing sound. 

My grandmother, Georgiana Taylor, was given by her 
godparents a Christian name that was a trifle more pre- 
tentious. But for all that she sprang from one of those 
families which have done as much for England as many 
other, and more than some, although they may not have 
said so much about it. As a general rule, they have not 
achieved that kind of prominence, either good or evil, 
that is nowadays rewarded with a post of honour on the 
front page of the daily illustrated press, but they have 
supplied our public schools with a seed-bed from which 
have sprung countless parsons, sailors, soldiers, adminis- 
trators and rulers who have gone quietly about their 
country’s business at home and abroad without being 
thanked or paid overmuch for their trouble, and who have 
created and handed down to us a certain simple standard 
of tact and taste in the management of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men that seem to have been rather a puzzle to 
the rest of the world. ‘* You will always be fools, and we 
shall never be gentlemen,” a foreigner is reported to have 
said to an Englishman, in trying to diagnose their respective 
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national characteristics. Coming from such a source what 
finer testimonial could we have? With talent inherited 
from such as these, my grandmother administered the 
patriarchal system at Compton Verney for many years, 
and knew all about every one on an estate which was not 
too big for the invaluable personal touch to be preserved 
between the employer and each one of the employed. She 
knew as much about their families and marriages as Mr. 
Burke knows about the families and marriages of the 
Peerage, and she knew much else besides of a kind that 
Mr. Burke does not set down in print. Something has 
been said of her advanced views. In addition to a possible 
leaning towards Woman Suffrage already mentioned, she 
was actually prepared to face the possibility of a person 
going into a house of refreshment without wanting some 
kind of alcoholic drink. She, accordingly, was brave 
enough to institute a coffee tavern within a stone’s throw 
of the Willoughby Arms and two other less majestic 
hostelries. But it must be recorded that the enterprise 
only met with partial success, and that the heresy hunters 
who prophesied that no institution could possibly succeed 
without a licence were presently in a position to say “I 
told you so.” 

As well as working for the “ improvement of the con- 
dition of the people,” this Lady Willoughby de Broke was 


a good whip and a graceful horsewoman. Driving was a 
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fashionable pursuit among her relations-in-law. In fact 
she herself, and two of her sisters, married straight into 
“the road,” one of them becoming the wife of Sir Walter 
Carew of Haccombe, and another being married to Mr. 
W. B. Fortescue, both first-class amateur coachmen. 
What time they did not spend in the saddle these brothers- 
in-law spent with my grandfather on the box-seat of one 
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of the stage coaches or on one of their own private drags. 
It was just as well for me that my grandmother had been 
taught by real experts to handle the ribbons. When I 
was a small boy she was one day teaching me to drive. 
The vehicle was a dog-cart, and the animal a fat old chest- 
nut, who like Dobbin 

Was round as any pot 

And when soundly whipped would trot 

Full two miles an hour in the old horse chay. 
This was about the pace he was going when, not far from 
home, one of those things happened that could only happen 
to heirs-apparent when they are out driving with their 
grandmothers. Was the old horse stung by a wasp? 
Did a bird fly out of the hedge? Or did the devil enter 
into him in his own subtle manner and set him alight ? 
Anyhow the trot became a gallop in less than a second, 
and he was off. How my grandmother took the reins from 
my hands, how she steered the runaway through the gates 
and along the tortuous carriage drive, and how she con- 
trived to pull him up at her own front door; all this was 
a perfect exhibition of nerve, hands and skill. ‘The whole 
thing did not amount to very much, but it might have 
amounted to a very great deal had she not known what to 
do and how to do it. The thing to do was to keep the 
horse’s head straight, and trust that he would at some time 
pull up of his own accord, which in fact he did: the way 
to do it was to hold the reins just tight enough to steer 
him, but not tight enough to deaden his mouth and wear 
out her own arms. I saw her on horseback but once. She 
had in fact given up riding before I began, but she deter- 
mined to mount once more so as to ride with her grandson. 
So the old gold-mounted cutting-whip and the tall hat 
and veil were brought out again, and the short swallow- 
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tailed coat with its long-skirted dark blue riding-habit 
falling to a point were summoned from their camphorated 
seclusion; the old-fashioned two-pommelled saddle with 
quilted seat was strapped on to Dragon and we started 
down the avenue, this time at a controlled pace, followed 
by her groom, one Jim Curry, tightly buttoned up in a 
single-breasted livery riding-frock of dark brown with 
silver buttons. White breeches, boots with long white 
tops, a tall cockaded hat and a malacca hunting-crop 
with no thong completed this truly Victorian portrait. I 
am glad to have seen a lady and her groom who looked as 
if they had stepped straight out of ‘‘ John Leech’s Pictures 
of Life and Character.” ‘There she was, a horsewoman 
sitting on her horse as one to the manner born. She told 
me that the main thing was to sit well down in the saddle 
and keep the head up. Not bad advice. She had learnt 
from the right people. Perhaps she was thinking of her 
uncle, Harry Taylor, whose name was one to conjure with 
among Devonshire horsemen, and whose riding had called 
forth the admiration of the Rev. John Russell. Perhaps 
she was thinking of that first day’s hunting in Warwickshire, 
when she and her husband rode out to meet the foxhounds, 
and the gentlemen in their red coats reined up in a rank 
to greet the Master and his young bride. Perhaps she 
was wondering whether her descendants would sit on a 
horse like their fathers. I sometimes think of my ride 
with her, almost the first ride that I remember. I thought 
of it the other day when, out cub-hunting, I was talking 
to a very charming young lady whose costume was a short 
riding-jacket, very well-cut doeskin breeches, a pair of 
Mr. Bartley’s jack-boots and a “ Billy Coke” hat on the 
top of her bobbed hair. She rode astride and looked 
almost, but not quite, like a young man. If any lady 
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could be forgiven for riding astride, this one could be 
forgiven. We will talk about ladies in the hunting-field 
later on. But for the moment it is impossible not to 
contrast this pretty creature with the stately dowager, 
each an interesting specimen of her kind, and to mark the 
change of costume that has been witnessed by the last 
forty or fifty years. My grandmother, alas, omitted to 
have her portrait painted. Watts would have enjoyed 
painting her, or she might have been rendered for us by 
Sir Francis Grant, as her husband should have been. But 
it was not to be. Iam very lucky to have the pretty little 
water-colour drawing of her which is here reproduced. 
There are photographs, pretty toys enough for those who 
remember the subject and who can value the association, 
but for future generations they are apt to become wooden 
and soulless. A second-class portrait is more human 
than a first-class photograph. A photograph at its best 
can only reproduce what the sitter happens to be like at a 
particular second. The portrait painter brings his imagina- 
tion to bear upon all the facets of the sitter. 

Henry, my father and her first-born, appeared in 1844. 
He was one of the people who are gifted with most of those 
attributes that combine to make what is called personality, 
and he deserves more than a passing notice. Among 
sportsmen he was eminent ; among men he was remarkable. 
There was no kind of sport that he attempted in which he 
did not excel; in everyday life there was no situation in 
which he was ever at a loss. But before we put him under 
the microscope let us have a look at the obvious and official 
part of his record. It could almost be written without 
reference to books. He was the eighteenth Baron. He 
owned 18,000 acres of land and was patron of nine livings. 
He went to Eton and Christ Church; and quite naturally, 
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as it seemed, became Master of the Warwickshire Fox- 
hounds, Colonel of the Warwickshire Yeomanry and a 
member of the Warwickshire County Council. That is all. 
Just the ordinary landmarks that limited the life of many 
a country gentleman in the mid-Victorian age. But to 
this sealed pattern career my father brought ability beyond 
the average, and to the fox-hunting part of it something 
very like the thing called genius. He subscribed to the 
doctrine that everything that is worth doing is worth doing 
well. And the things that he thought worth doing were 
in fact selected for him. His career was indicated. He 
succeeded to the title about a year before he left Eton; 
he would otherwise have gone into the 17th Lancers, 
where he would doubtless have distinguished himself. 
But now there was no need for him to adopt a profession. 
There was a minority of three or four years in front of him. 
Every one told him that he would be “ very comfortably 
off,” if not positively rich. It is possible that in those days 
a nobleman only had to write his name on the matriculation 
papers to be received at Christ Church without any more 
questions being asked. Was there not a legend that, even 
for an admission to the august fellowship of All Souls, the 
qualifications of birth and clothes came in front of learning ? 
My father at any rate was bene natus, bene vestitus, moderate 
doctus. He had only taken somewhere in the fourth form 
at Eton, and in spite of the occasional stimulant of Dr. 
Goodford and the constant supervision of his tutor, the 
Rey. W. A. Carter, he found, as did many other Etonians 
and some cavalry leaders, that the pace of the slowest 
horse was on the whole the most comfortable. Not that 
he was a dunce. He was far too vital and too much alive 
to values not to appreciate the beauty of learning. Indeed, 
he was endowed with a certain literary sense which expressed 
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itself tersely and quaintly in his private correspondence, 
and in some essays written later in life on his favourite 
sport. When he went to Oxford he had a fair knowledge 
of the Classics, and could quote some Virgil and a little 
more Horace. But when he left Eton he also left tutors 
and governors behind him once and for all. He passed 
Smalls and Moderations without much trouble, but did 
not take a degree. He sometimes regretted this in after 
life, because he knew that he had enough brains to have 
taken a degree ‘‘ on his head” if he had wished to do so. 
But why should he be bothered with lectures and coaches 
and schools when there existed the Bullingdon Club to 
amuse him in the summer, the foxhounds to occupy him 
in the winter, and Compton Verney with all its resources 
of field and covert waiting to receive him when he went 
down? Yet if my father did not take honours in the 
schools, he certainly took honours between the flags. He 
had served a continuous apprenticeship in the saddle ever 
since he could remember anything, and he was not at 
Oxford for very long before he became one of the best, 
if not the very best, of steeplechase riders among the under- 
graduates, and he achieved this position at a time when 
there was plenty of competition. So it came about that 
he was chosen, with three others, to ride for Oxford against 
Cambridge over the Aylesbury Steeplechase Course in 1865. 
He rode a mare called Kate, the property of his great 
friend, the Lord Harrington of the day. He had the bad 
luck to be knocked over by Lord Melgund, whose mount 
refused, caught my father and his pretty Kate in the flank 
and put this distinguished couple out of action at the very 
first fence. This untoward incident was the beginning of 
lifelong friendship between these two sportsmen, testified 
to in a letter I got from Lord Minto when my father died, 
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which will appear presently. This steeplechase is memor- 
able as being the last inter-University contest between the 
flags that ever took place. It was won by Oxford. Since 
that time Oxford and Cambridge have met from time to 
time on a point-to-point course; but that is not the same 
thing. A point-to-point steeplechase has none of the 
thrill and the throb or the stage setting of the real article, 
and seems tame in comparison. Yet it was interesting 
enough to see my father escorting the Oxford and Cambridge 
boys down to the start of a point-to-point steeplechase 
which he arranged for them in the Red Horse Vale of 
Warwickshire in the early ‘nineties, thirty years after he 
had himself ridden for Oxford. On this occasion Oxford 
was again first past the post, Lord Lovat winning comfort- 
ably, with the Duke of Marlborough second. 

Riding over a country was not the only art my father 
acquired at Oxford. As his father before him, so was he 
a first-rate shot. He brought to Oxford a considerable 
proficiency with the gun, and by constant practice at the 
traps he quickly became a first-rate pigeon shot, and 
subsequently one of the best game shots of his day. His 
love of fox-hunting, however, gave him but little time for 
shooting-parties, and he gradually dropped out of the 
shooting world. But in his best day he was second to 
none at rocketing pheasants or driven partridges, or indeed 
at any kind of game. 

As one of his contemporaries remarked: ‘* Willoughby 
can bring them down after every one else has done.” The 
‘old chaps °—those few that are left of the old game- 
keepers and woodmen who saw him shooting in the prime 
of his life—talk to this day of his skill with the shot-gun. 
‘** His ‘late lordship’ was the one to fetch ’em down.” 
He handled the gun with the grace and the ease that 
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distinguish the true artist. It was a treat to watch him. 
He never mangled his game. Any bird killed by him 
would have been selected at once by Mr. Baily for the front 
of his shop window in Mount Street. And he made the 
killing of it look so simple. ‘The same quick eye, the same 
ready faculty of making the hand obey the brain, served 
him well at cricket and tennis. And by the word tennis 
I mean tennis with a capital T: I do not mean lawn tennis. 
There is no more irritating misnomer than that which is 
now commonly used to dignify lawn tennis by applying to 
it that ancient and royal designation which is applicable 
only to the game which is played under cover, on a hard 
floor, with chases, hazards, grille, dedan galleries and 
tambour : the game which is immortalized in Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth, where it will be recollected that the 
Dauphin replied to Henry V.’s claim to certain Dukedoms 
in the right of Edward III. by a “* ton of treasure,”’ consist- 
ing of a basket of tennis-balls. 
And King Henry rose freely : 


When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 
That all the Courts of France will be disturb’d 

With chases. ... 


My father learnt to play tennis from the celebrated 
Lambert, whose son is now marker at Lord Leconfield’s 
court at Petworth. He did not perform with the bat or 
the racquet quite so elegantly as with the gun. He under- 
stood the technique of shooting better than he understood 
the technique of games. But his rapid rise as a cricketer 
is the more remarkable in that he did not play cricket to 
any extent at Eton, and did not play much serious cricket 
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at Oxford. But when he took to it in earnest, practised 
at the nets at Lord’s and played for Marylebone and 
Zingari, he got somewhere not far from the first class, and 
was captain of the Warwickshire County Cricket Eleven 
for some years—making his fair share of runs in county 
championship matches. His style of batting was rather 
of the empirical kind, being the product of eye, receptivity 
and perseverance, than the result of that early training 
which is the making of nearly all good cricketers. He was 
an accomplished fisherman, and rented a salmon river for 
many years in Norway. He placed the playing of a salmon 
and the winning of a steeplechase second only to a good 
run with the foxhounds. Of steeplechasing, indeed, he used 
to say there was a moment in the last field or two when 
something tells you that you have got the others beaten 
while your own horse is still well in hand, which is not 
excelled by any earthly sensation; and of salmon fishing 
he told me that the feeling that you are at one end of the 
line and a clean salmon full of fight is at the other, takes 
a very high place in the list of the things that are thrilling. 
With the exception of his experience of catching salmon 
in Norway, his acquaintance with field sports was purely 
British. I am never quite sure if he would have cared about 
big-game shooting. In this branch of sport there might 
have been for him too many minutes, and even hours, of 
waiting. His eager spirit cried for pace and action. He 
would surely have been quite at the top of the class in the 
art of pig-sticking if horsemanship, nerve and dash, com- 
bined with strong sure handling of the weapons of the chase, 
are the essentials of success in riding the pig. The same 
faculties would possibly have made him a good polo player, 
had he ever tried to play. The only English accomplish- 
ment in the way of horses in which he did not quite excel 
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was in the art of driving. But then he never really gave 
his mind to it; he only dabbled in it. His father could 
have taught him, but he died too soon, and my father never 
had the advantage of really studying a first-class whip. 

Now driving, whether it be driving four horses or one, 
is a thing that cannot be learnt by the light of nature. 
The untaught and the unteachable may indeed get from 
one place to another without an accident, they may even 
accomplish this feat quite often and think they are doing 
it all right, they may pass for proficient among people who 
are aS ignorant as themselves, but no one is a coachman 
who has not at some time constantly sate beside a skilled 
man, watched his work and learnt from him the reasons 
for all he does. 

Such was the equipment with which my father left 
Oxford, or, as he would have called it, Christ Church, in 
the year 1865. For him and his set the University of 
Oxford simply did not exist. It was just Christ Church. 
To this day they never say “‘ When I was at Oxford,” they 
always say ‘““ When I was at Christ Church,” or “* When I 
was at‘ The House.’ ” Their Oxford was the Christ Church 
of Dean Liddell, and to them Christ Church meant Bulling- 
don, ‘“‘ Loder’s” or ‘* The Rousers,” fox-hunting, racing, 
a not too serious form of cricket, and no end of good dinners 
in the company of the best fellows in the world as they 
knew it. What better could the world give? They may 
have heard, perhaps with a vague sensation of pity, of the 
Union Debating Society. They supposed that there were 
other colleges than their own. From time to time, indeed, 
they were forced to locate the whereabouts of these 
benighted institutions when a proctor, who was so obscure 
as to be a fellow of such a place as Pembroke or Wadham, 
had summoned them to his presence. Then there was no 
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help for it but to exploit the extensive and peculiar know- 
ledge of that invaluable pedagogue, the Oxford hansom- 
cab driver, who would set about his old horse with the whip 
and drive them to the gate of the Proctor’s college, a gate 
they knew not, but which lay very often not many hundred 
yards from their own. 

So my father went down from his Christ Church to 
celebrate his coming of age at Compton Verney, and to 
enjoy his inheritance. It was indeed a fair prospect that 
was open before him. In his person he was fortunately 
endowed. He was of fair colour, with blue eyes, and 
features clearly cut. Standing of the middle height, he 
had one of those strong, spare, trimly built figures which 
seem to be created for the double purpose of resisting 
fatigue and of adapting themselves to the movements of 
a horse. With the exception of the effects of a chill which 
did not assert themselves seriously until he was well past 
fifty, he had splendid health. He once told me that he 
had never had a headache, although he might occasionally 
have done something to deserve one; and that he had 
never felt tired, not even after the hardest and longest 
day’s hunting. This was the youth with friends, lands, 
brains, ability and good looks, and with no preoccupations 
save that of field sports, for whom the English country- 
house at its most leisurely and luxurious epoch was now 
waiting with open arms. As far as comfort and ease were 
concerned, the ’sixties and ’seventies were undoubtedly 
the Golden Age of the patricians of England. They had 
fascinated Disraeli, who describes them in Lothair. It 
is difficult not to quote from Froude’s sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of Lothair in his Earl of Beaconsfield : 

The life which Disraeli described was really their own, drawn 
naturally, without envy or malice ; a life in which they enjoyed 
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every pleasure which art could invent or fortune bestow, where 
they could discharge their duties to society by simply existing, 
and where they had the satisfaction of knowing that, by the mere 
gratification of their wishes, they were providing employment 
for multitudes of dependents. They had cultivated the graces of 
perfected humanity in these splendid surroundings, and Lothair 
was accepted as a voluntary offering of not undeserved homage. 

The students of English history in time to come, who would 
know what the nobles of England were like in the days of Queen 
Victoria, will read Lothair with the same interest with which 
they read Horace and Juvenal. When Disraeli wrote they were 
in the zenith of their magnificence. The industrial energy of 
the age had doubled their already princely revenues without 
effort of their own. They were the objects of universal homage 
—partly a vulgar adulation of rank, partly the traditional rever- 
ence for their order, which had not yet begun to wane. Though 
idleness and flattery had done their work to spoil them, they 
retained much of the characteristics of a high-born race. Even 
Carlyle thought that they were the best surviving specimens of 
the ancient English. But their self-indulgence had expanded 
with their incomes. Compared with the manners of the modern 
palace or castle, the habits of their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers had been frugality and simplicity : and they had no 
duties—or none which they had been taught to understand. 
So they stand before us in Lothair. 


At a recent private symposium it was claimed by a 
distinguished guest who was not unappreciative of the 
advantages of ceremony, that the right days for a powerful 
nobleman to have lived in were the days of the Tudors, 
because in those days the power of princes and the lordship 
of lords were not only very real, but were also dressed in 
the trappings of pomp and circumstance of the finest order. 
But although the great Victorian nobles may not have 
possessed the same manifestations of power as so puissant 
a prince as the first Duke of Somerset, they still had much 
more influence than any other class in the kingdom, and 
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they enjoyed this influence in an environment of beauty 
and comfort the like of which had never been seen before, 
to say nothing of their own personal security. Unlike the 
heads of their Tudor ancestors, their own were safe from 
the axe. They had almost everything in the way of modern 
appliances and aids to luxury that we enjoy to-day, with 
the exception of motor-cars and telephones, if indeed these 
two inventions have really and truly contributed to the 
sum total of a calm and easy existence, rather than merely 
served to increase speed, and therefore perhaps the worry 
of the way we now live. This is a matter of opinion, but 
what is not a matter of opinion is the immeasurable advan- 
tage to those who have been born since the invention of 
chloroform in 1847, whatever political power may have 
been wielded by the governing classes in the heroic days 
when there were no anesthetics. To be sent comfortably 
to sleep while your teeth are being drawn or your leg is 
being cut off is at least some compensation for the loss 
of the pocket boroughs. 

I do not wish, however, to present my father as a proto- 
type of one of Disraeli’s magnificoes. He was a country 
gentleman and a sportsman who happened to inherit an 
ancient barony. Lothair might even have invited him to 
the super-august coming-of-age party at Muriel Towers ; 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke might even have accepted 
the invitation if it did not interfere with his fox-hunting 
or his Newmarket. Had he gone to stay with Lothair he 
would certainly have found at his time of life a kindred 
spirit in St. Aldegonde, with whom he would have shared 
a contempt for humbug and conventionalism, a keen sense 
of boredom in a party where there was no hunting and no 
shooting, and a habit of saying out loud exactly what he 
was thinking at the moment, and then trusting to his wife 
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to put it right afterwards. It is impossible not to quote 
Froude once again: ‘* St. Aldegonde is a perfect specimen 
of a young English noble, who will not cant or lie; the 
wisest and truest when counsel or action is needed of him, 
yet with his fine qualities all running to waste in a world 
where there is no employment for them.” 

One may not agree entirely with the latter part of this 
sentiment ; there must always be a field for fine qualities. 
Lord St. Aldegonde was not a peer; he was the eldest son 
of a duke, and could have gone into the House of Commons. 
But Lord Willoughby de Broke was already a peer. What 
was hetodo? ‘The House of Lords had but little attraction 
for him. Although there had been Verneys in the House 
of Commons in bygone generations, he was not really bred 
to politics. The atmosphere of his father’s house had 
been that of the hunting-field and not of the senate; and, 
as he himself said, the House of Lords is the most difficult 
place in the world for a beginner who has had no political 
training. Walter Bagehot, in the second edition of his 
remarkable prophecy entitled The English Constitution, 
published in 1872, writes of this very period of 1865-66, 
and describes pathetically the bewilderment of a young 
peer who might wish to address himself to his parliamentary 
duties. ‘The forlorn youth might ask what books he should 
read, when indeed there is no book but the book of experi- 
ence, and would ask what is the use of teasing about 
Clause IX. in a Factory Act now that the Corn Laws 
were repealed. None of his leaders tried to get hold of 
him. Young peers get more encouragement in these days. 
But for such an one as my father, emergence from the ranks 
of the backwoodsmen and successful penetration into his 
own House of Parliament were hedged round with per- 
plexities that seemed to be insoluble. Nor did there exist, 
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outside of Parliament, the hundred and one Leagues and 
Associations of a political and charitable nature, any one 
of which to-day offers something like a whole-time occupa- 
tion to those who are gifted with a certain degree of energy 
and public spirit. The County Council had not been 
invented. ‘There were, indeed, the Quarter Sessions, the 
Petty Sessions and the Local Highway Boards, which were 
enough for the pompous Marmaduke Muleygrubs whom 
Surtees pillories in Handley Cross somewhat in the manner 
that Thackeray pillories his victims in T'he Book of Snobs. 
But these things were not enough by themselves to fill 
the whole life of a real man. It may be said that landlords 
of some thousands of acres could find plenty of work in 
managing their own estates. The answer to this is that 
the estates of these great landowners were already being 
managed for them by agents who knew much more about 
agriculture and estate management than their patrons. 
And even if his lordship had the advantage of being trained 
to estate management and to the proper rotation of crops, 
he probably would have been wise not to be his own agent, 
and so to come into direct business contact with his own 
tenants, but rather to keep as a buffer that mysterious 
institution called the Estate Office. 

So my father came down from Oxford to his own home, 
and proceeded to do his duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call him. It did not require any 
expert to tell him that money would have to be spent on 
churches and schools, on draining certain portions of the 
family acres, and on carrying out the improvements that 
his father had started. He was, however, destined to make 
his mark, and to leave behind him a name that will always 
be honoured in the county of Warwickshire and in the 
world of fox-hunting. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PATRIARCHAL SYSTEM 


A great lady—My father’s marriage—Honeymoon at Compton Verney 
—Mr. Barry’s Bluecap and Wanton—My mother—Mr. Fair- 
brother and other sporting farmers—Jesse Eales, a great char- 
acter—Other old retainers and the spirit of their service. 


My father had hardly ceased to be an undergraduate when 
he met the very charming and beautiful young lady who 
presently became his wife. She was Geraldine Smith 
Barry, the daughter of James Hugh Smith Barry of Fota 
Island, Queenstown, County Cork, and of Marbury Hall, 
Northwich, Cheshire. Her two brothers, Arthur, now 
Lord Barrymore, and James, were at Eton and Christ 
Church with my father. My mother’s sister Maude married 
Mr. R. A. Oswald of Auchincruive in Ayrshire, and 
survives him. These four were the sons and daughters 
of a very remarkable mother, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Shallcross Jacson of Newton Bank in the county of Chester. 
This lady was in her time a great beauty, gifted with 
attraction, charm and social talent, all of a very high 
order. She knew everything and everybody worth knowing, 
and there must have been some rare talks in her drawing- 
room in the days when Thackeray was one of her guests. 
She was twice married. First to my grandfather, Smith 
Barry, who died at the age of forty in 1856; and then to 
the second Lord de Tabley, whom she survived. She lived 
to be well over ninety, spending the last years of her life 
36 
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in her house at Bournemouth, where a visit to her possessed 
a character and a value all its own. To the end of her 
days she was a witty, clever and courteous companion. 
She not only had a richly stocked memory that was a store 
of treasure for her grandchildren, but in her own wonderful 
way she contrived to know everything that was going on 
in London right up to date. If you thought you were 
going down to Bournemouth to tell her the latest piece of 
whispered news of a kind that some people would call 
gossip, she was sure to be beforehand with you, and would 
very likely begin by telling it to you herself. In her case 
at any rate you could not teach your grandmother. Better 
to listen and let her teach you. Not the least of the joys 
of her presence was listening to the sound of her voice. 
There was never anything quite like it; none of us could 
describe it in writing, though we have often spoken of it 
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to each other. . . . Her voice was ever soft, gentle and 
low, an excellent thing in woman.” But her voice was 
even more rare than the voice of Cordelia. Its rich melody 
connoted not only affection, but authority, taste, knowledge 
and breeding. ‘The sound of it will never be forgotten by 
those who have once heard it. 

My father and mother were married from Marbury Hall 
on October 17, 1867. Neither of them could ever be 
accused of being conventional; and indeed it was not the 
time of year for a honeymoon in Italy or Switzerland. My 
father would not have been very happy in either of those 
countries at any time of year. And was not the hunting 
season just about to begin? And has not the last fortnight 
in October got a peculiar charm of its own? So he carried 
her off to his own Compton Verney on her wedding day, 
and she began her household duties by ordering dinner 
the very next morning as if she had been there all her life, 
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and on the day after that she had the first of many days’ 
hunting with the Warwickshire Hounds. She was rightly 
bred to marry into a fox-hunting family, herself coming 

from good fox-hunting stock. Her father was sometime 
Master of the Cheshire Foxhounds. Her great-great- 
grandfather, the Honourable John Barry, was the youngest 
son of James, the fourth Earl of Barrymore, who was the 
progenitor in tail male of those versatile bacchanalians the 
last Earls of Barrymore, of whom the sixth, seventh, eighth 
and last were the most notorious. The freaks of these 
noblemen, who were by turns coachmen, players, actors, 
spendthrifts, indeed everything except what they ought 
to have been, are duly recorded in J. R. Robinson’s book, 
The Last Earls of Barrymore, published in 1894. 

Having opened this very diverting volume, it is difficult 
to close it without transcribing anecdote after anecdote. 
Two horse stories may perhaps be allowed. The sixth 
Karl took great delight in mystifying all and sundry. One 
day at Newmarket he stopped in the High Street, and 
began to call out lustily, “* Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” after the 
manner of a town crier. Having collected a crowd, the 
Earl exclaimed, *‘ Who wants to buy a horse that can walk 
five miles an hour, trot eighteen and gallop thirty?” 
** I do,” said his audience, all in the same breath. ‘* Then 
depend upon it,” said the Earl, “if I hear of any such 
prodigy for sale, I will let you all know.” Another time 
he was himself sold. A horse-coper asked him if he wanted 
to buy a horse. “Is he good for anything ?” asked the 
Karl. ‘* Well, my lord, he has but two faults,” said the 
coper. ‘°* What’s the figure?” ‘* Twenty guineas.” “ Ill 
take him. And now, what are his two faults?” ‘‘ The first, 
my lord, is that if you turn him loose in a paddock, you can’t 
catch him again.” ‘* Well, then, I shall keep him in the 
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stable. What’s his other fault?” ‘* Why, my lord, it is 
that when you have caught him, he isn’t worth the trouble.” 

Now let us go back to the Honourable John, the younger 
son of the fourth Earl, my mother’s direct ancestor. He 
founded the Cheshire Hunt, and was one of the pioneers 
in the breeding of the modern foxhound, who began to 
take shape in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
date when fox-hunting began to “ speed up” in the fashion- 
able countries. Until about that period our ancestors had 
been content with a slow, lumbering type of foxhound who 
had to be taken out very early in the morning in the hopes 
of finding a fox who had not properly digested his supper. 
But Barry and Meynell and Musters wanted something 
faster which they could bring out at a reasonable hour, 
and match against a fox with an empty stomach. Mr. 
Barry was the breeder of the famous Bluecap, entered soon 
after 1760. The story of how Mr. Barry matched Bluecap 
—what a lovely name for a foxhound!—and Bluecap’s 
daughter Wanton against two of Mr. Meynell’s hounds 
to run a match over the Beacon Course on Newmarket 
Heath; how Will Crane trained Bluecap and Wanton on 
oatmeal and sheep’s trotters, while Mr. Meynell’s hounds 
were trained on legs of mutton; how Bluecap came in 
alone with Wanton a good second, having covered the 
four and a half miles in just under eight minutes; how 
Mr. Meynell’s couple never finished at all; how the horse 
that carried Cooper, Mr. Barry’s huntsman, was said to 
have been blinded by the speed,—all these things are 
chronicled in almost every book that has been written 
about hunting. I only recall them here to show that when 
my mother took to riding over Warwickshire as a duck 
_ takes to water, an examination of her pedigree will prove 
that she had in her blood the spirit of the chase. She sate 
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on her horse with ease, grace and courage, and handled 
him with that sympathy and delicacy of touch that are the 
principal ingredients of the thing that is called ‘* good 
hands.” She was never very strong: and a latent physical 
strength, although it should seldom be consciously exerted 
through the medium of the bridle, is indispensable to those 
who would ride all sorts and conditions of horses. But, as 
a matter of course, she was well mounted on horses who 
were fit to carry a lady; and in her husband she had the 
very best pilot in England. So these two rode at the head 
of the hunt for some seasons, at a time when perhaps there 
was not so much competition as there is to-day, but at a 
time when the hounds were quite as fast, and the fences 
were quite as big, as ever they were at any time in the 
history of the Warwickshire country, a country which takes 
as much getting over as any country in the islands that 
once constituted the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

My mother very soon won the hearts of the good 
Warwickshire folk. And no wonder. Although she was 
my own mother, I must write of her as she appeared to her 
children, and as she still lives in the memory of those who 
knew her at the zenith of her loveliness. This was a thing 
not easy to catch and set down in writing. In form and 
stature she was of that perfectly proportioned model that 
is neither large nor small, and neither tall nor short. Her 
shapely head with its coronet of brown hair was gracefully 
poised upon shoulders that were broad rather than sloping. 
She had a face that was oval, features that were finely 
chiselled, a complexion that was pale tea-rose, eyes that 
were true violet. Such was the casket that was illumined 
from within by her own expression of her own self. In 
repose her looks were of the pensive kind. But when she 
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was alight, her countenance would ever respond with 
ready sympathy to the thoughts of those with whom she 
spoke. In her conversation she never missed a point. She 
was a quick-witted talker who could throw the ball back 
again almost before you could see that she had caught it. 
She was blessed with a keen sense of humour as well as 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, so that she seldom got very 
far away from the laugh; with a vivid imagination; and 
with that enviable faculty of apt reference and allusion 
that is one of the true characteristics of those rare com- 
panions who can both edify and amuse at the same moment. 
London did not see very much of her after her marriage, 
except for a few weeks in the summer. She never cared 
much for the conventional manifestations of society, such 
as the London dinner-parties of the ’seventies. Nor was 
she in London for long enough at a time to gather round 
her an intimate circle of friends who would have been 
congenial to her, and to whom she would have been con- 
genial. Here was the talent that would have shone brightly 
in the setting of a London house of her own, a house not 
too big, where there would have been parties consisting 
of a few people “all of them clever, and some of them 
pretty.” But the cultivation of a set of friends such as 
this was then only possible for Londoners who had no other 
preoccupation. ‘The way we live now, with one foot in 
Warwickshire and the other foot in London all the year 
round, enables us so to order our lives as to lose sight of 
nobody with whom we wish to keep in touch either in town 
or in country. But in my mother’s time it was not so 
easy to have the best of both worlds. Some of the county 
families indeed migrated punctually to London on or 
about the Ist of May, and returned to the family seat on 
or about the Ist of August, after a season that was probably 
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of a somewhat sealed-pattern character, a mode of life 
for which neither of my parents had any partiality. 

And then the family house in Hill Street had been left 
to the Welsh dowager already mentioned, and with it the 
idea of a London drawing-room seemed to have vanished. 
So they lapsed into taking a furnished house for a few 
weeks every summer, which was just a base for a few visits 
to Epsom, Ascot and Newmarket, the theatre, a few 
dances, a glimpse of the Argyll Rooms; I Zingari cricket 
near London and whist at the Turf Club for my father, and 
sundry haphazard parties with no very definite objective. 

It seems a pity, from a certain point of view, that my 
mother’s beauty and talent never had a chance in London, 
nor in Paris nor Rome, where she would undoubtedly have 
added to the gaiety of nations. But it was not to be. 
My father, for one thing, was wedded to field sports and 
was no cosmopolitan. He once told me later in life that 
he now regretted a certain youthful prejudice against 
people who were not sportsmen, and advised me not to 
look askance at those who did not happen to see the world 
through Warwickshire spectacles. But in those days the 
claims of Warwickshire were paramount. So all that my 
mother could give, and that was a good deal, was given to 
her new home, and to the farmers and cottagers and the 
servants, with whom she soon became a great favourite. 
One may regret that she was lost to Mayfair, but no one 
can say that her charm was wasted. And when all is said 
and done, had not the good people round her the right to 
enjoy it before all others? ‘* Forget not thine own people, 
and thy father’s house.” They certainly did not forget 
her. It is not too much to say that, while she was among 
them, they adored her. She never sought the thing that 
is called popularity, but each one of them knew that they 
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had in her a personal friend who would never fail. She 
died thirty years ago, so the number of them who are still 
on this side has shrunk to a very low figure. Yet the few 
survivors never meet me, nor write to me, without paying 
to her their tribute of affection, although thirty years have 
gone by since they heard the sound of her voice, a voice 
that was her mother’s, and yet her own. 

She found at Compton Verney a household of contented 
retainers who were part and parcel of the patriarchal 
system, and a substantial tenantry that belonged to the 
age of high prices, stout broadcloth, brown top-boots and 
old port wine. Both these classes enjoyed a pedigree as 
old as that of their overlord. Among the tenants were 
the representatives of old Warwickshire names such as 
Fairbrother, Knott, Mann, Griffin, Righton, Bradley, Watts, 
Wilkins, Pratt, as well as many others. When my father 
first led the 4th Troop of Warwickshire Yeomanry into 
Warwick to the annual training, he found himself at the 
head of a prosperous, well-fed and well-wined muster of 
no less than fifty-four troopers, who all held under him 
on his own estate, and were all mounted on their own 
horses. This 4th Troop, temporarily disbanded in 1802, 
was revived in 1803 by Captain the Hon. Henry Verney, 
afterwards sixteenth Baron Willoughby de Broke, and 
when my father commanded it was still a strongly marked 
rudiment of the feudal system. The whole turn-out was 
redolent of the acres of Warwickshire. 

At that time there were no quick trains to London and 
back in the day. One of these local patriots did indeed 
go to London hand-in-hand with two of his brother yeomen 
to see the great London Exhibition in the "fifties. He had 
not been there for many minutes before he got adrift from 
his companions in the crowd. He approached a policeman 
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with much confidence and said: “I say, young man, have 
you seen Mr. Mann anywhere, Mr. Mann of Owlington, 
I mean?” Seeing the glassy look coming into the eye of 
the policeman, and getting impatient, he followed up his 
question by saying, “* Well, then, have you seen Mr. Griffin 
of Frog Hall?” Owlington and Frog Hall are real names 
of real places, though they might have been invented by 
Sheridan. Frog Hall is first cousin to Clod Hall, the 
home of Bob Acres in The Rivals. Not far from Frog Hall 
is Burton Dassett, for many generations the home of the 
Fairbrothers, who were the very quintessence of the yeomen 
of England, owning some acres themselves, and holding 
other lands from Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

The late Mr. William Fairbrother, alas! the last of his 
race in the male line, was stricken by a mortal illness some 
weeks before the Great War broke out in 1914. My wife 
and I went to see him more than once during that calm 
month of July, and found him peacefully unconscious. 
The end could not, humanly speaking, be far off. He 
could not recognize us, and knew no one; not even his 
own daughter. But he spoke in his last sleep a few days 
after the British Army had landed in France and had 
been under fire. He could not hear us speak to him. He 
could not read the newspapers. Still breathing, he was 
lying on that bed from which he had risen so often and so 
early for fifty years or more to tend his sheep, or to meet 
the foxhounds. But his mind seemed to be gone. Yet 
his last utterance was ‘“*‘ Go it, the Reds!” Was he 
thinking of the red coats of the Warwickshire Hunt, or 
did some spirit tell him of the thin line of British warriors 
that was facing the German bullets? We cannot tell. 
All we know is that he said what he said, and what we do 
not know is whence it came. 
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Mr. Fairbrother was one of the fine flowers of Warwick- 
shire. In person he was short of stature, with a lean and 
wiry frame supported on legs that seemed made for the 
saddle. His face was lined, furrowed and weather-beaten, 
of the kind that only belongs to those who have lived in 
the open air with horses and dogs and oxen and sheep, 
but a face that portrayed the shrewdness of a long line of 
ancestors who had worked hard for their living and in 
doing so had built up an honourable position. The first 
Fairbrother is said to have laid the foundations of the 
family fortunes by supplying eggs and milk and vegetables 
to the survivors of the Great Plague of London in the 
seventeenth century. But it is certain that the late 
Mr. William Fairbrother’s father used to attend divine 
service at Burton Dassett Church on Sunday morning, sit 
down to aright good dinner at an hour not long after noon, 
when all real Englishmen do dine, or should dine, on 
Sundays, and would then ride a certain famous mare up 
to London, eighty miles away, arrive at Smithfield Market 
in the small hours of Monday morning, sell his bullocks 
which had been driven there during the week, and ride 
this same stout, well-bred mare back to Burton Dassett in 
time for supper on Monday evening. And what a supper 
it must have been! I have supped with my Mr. Fair- 
brother in the old farmhouse, and recollect spicily stuffed 
pigs’ faces, curiously cured hams, finely flavoured cheeses, 
all washed down by the best of old ale and the choicest of 
port wines, the oldest being that of 1847, and the youngest 
that of 1863, to say nothing of a certain concoction offered 
later in the evening, the spécialité de la maison, of which a 
pre-war mahogany-coloured whisky was not the smallest 
ingredient. Mr. Fairbrother always “ dressed the part,” 
though quite unconsciously, for there was no pretence about 
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him, in obedience to a natural taste. In the hunting-field 
he wore a “ pork pie” hat, stick-up collar, a blue bird’s- 
eye cravat, a dark grey tail-coat with side pockets and 
large flaps, cotton corduroy breeches of the colour then 
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known as “ gosling green,” and boots with brown tops. 
On non-hunting days the upper man was the same, but 
the top-boots would be replaced by pigskin leggings and 
walking boots with no toe-caps. At the rent dinner, or 
at other civic functions, there would be the same cravat 
and the same boots, but a silk tall hat, a black and glossy 
broadcloth tail-coat and drab or grey Chipping Norton 
trousers. I have offered this little etching of Mr. Fair- 
brother because he was one of the last of those fox-hunting 
farmers whose particular type and generation were passing 
away at the end of the last century, and have now gone. 
They are worthy of remembrance because they were speci- 
mens more peculiar to England than any other that England 
has yet produced. They were not quite ordinary farmers, 
the difference between them and the rest of their class being 
their love of horses and of everything to do with fox-hunting. 
Some of them were indeed good farmers. Most of them 
were by nature good judges of all kinds of stock. But it 
was not the rotation of crops, nor was it the fattening of 
bullocks, that was uppermost in their minds. When you 
met them they would not begin 


To admire the rise in barley, or deplore the fall in peas. 


Oh, no. They would begin talking about the old mare, 
and her foal, of the way the five-year-old had carried them, 
of the prospects of the four-year-old, of the health of the 
foxhound puppy they were walking, or of the secret spot 
where they had located a litter of cubs. They were all of 
them good horsemen, and a few of them were quite first- 
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rate and could compete with any of “ the gentlemen ” on 
really high-class horses that commanded a high price. I 
wish we had some of those horses now. Even if we had 
the money wherewith to buy them, good hunters are not 
so easy to find as they were in those days. 

When I first remember the Warwickshire farmers in 
the *seventies they were prosperous men. One of them 
was so prosperous that when he came to a meet at Compton 
Verney, and his heart had been warmed by the then fashion- 
able champagne breakfast, he gave me and my brother 
a golden sovereign apiece, at the same time expressing a 
hope that we should grow up to be as good fox-hunters as 
our father, and indicating a desire that we should spend 
the money on buying ourselves hunting-whips. 

Those were good times for these jolly fellows, but it 
must be recorded that the agricultural labourers did not 
as a rule have their fair share of the general well-being. 
Those who were employed directly by the Squire, and who 
worked on the home farm, were usually well housed and 
properly cared for, together with their families, in sickness 
and old age. But the ordinary farm labourer who had not 
the protection of the Hall was in a different position. No 
doubt many of the farmers felt a Christian responsibility 
to their labourers, and were something more human than 
mere paymasters. But there is, unfortunately, but little 
doubt that the agricultural prosperity of the “fifties and 
*sixties and early "seventies did not, generally speaking, 
find its way into the cottage homes of England. Prices 
were high and wages were low. The destiny of the labourer 
was ever obscure, unless indeed the obscurity was dissipated 
by the certainty of the workhouse for those who had 
neither family nor friends to give them some little measure 
of independence and comfort when they could work no 
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more. On the other side of the picture, some of them 
probably lived negatively happy lives. In a sense they 
were freer to live in their own way than they are now. 
They at least enjoyed an immunity, however ignoble, from 
the attentions of the agitator and the invasions of the 
Government inspector. Some of them, indeed, contrived 
to live a useful and decorous life, to bring up healthy families, 
and to keep the continuity of their race. The simple faith 
and courage of such as these cannot be too highly praised. 
The English people owe them a deep debt of gratitude for 
keeping the flag flying in an environment of poverty and 
neglect with nothing to rely upon except “ their own energy 
and sublime instinct of an ancient people.” But on the 
whole, those labourers who had no Squire to look after 
them, and who therefore had no share in the advantages, such 
as they were, of the patriarchal system, had quite a thin time. 

The condition of the gamekeepers, gardeners, wheel- 
wrights, painters, stonemasons, carpenters and all the 
other handicraftsmen who worked on “ the estate” was 
a superior one. All these men had the certainty of employ- 
ment for as long as they chose to work. They were looked 
after when they were sick. They were pensioned when 
they could work no more. As far as actual money was 
concerned, their wages were small enough. But they had 
security. And above all, there was a mutual bond of 
affection that had existed for many generations between 
their families and the family of their employer, a bond 
that cannot be valued in terms of money. There were 
many such families living in the little village of Combroke, 
‘** the brook in the Coombe ” at the foot of the lake, when 
my mother went to Compton Verney. I make no apology 
for mentioning the Hemmings, the Powells, the Staceys, 
the Hunts, the Greenways, the Hironses, the Tarvers, the 
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Oldhams, among others whose names have been on the 
parish register as long as our own,—some of them perhaps 
longer. ‘To this day those who bear these names confess 
to a legitimate family pride engendered by ages of honour- 
able service. They are proud of the old place and look 
on it as their own hereditary home. ‘There is something 
in common between them and ourselves, a thing that both 
of us can always come back to, a thing that nothing can 
destroy. Although his family had not been of Combroke 
so long as some of the others, Jesse Eales, the head game- 
keeper, was the chief of all the old retainers. He was not 
only the complete master of woodcraft and an ornament 
to his profession, but he was also a cultivated and versatile 
companion who could talk well on almost any subject. 
After my father and mother he was my first and my best 
friend. There never existed a finer pedagogue than 
Mr. Eales. He forged those early links which are amongst 
the strongest that bind men together, for boys, like unto 
foxhounds, grow quickly fond of the man who shows them 
sport. It was with him that I saw my first fox killed; it 
was with him that I killed my first pheasant, partridge, 
duck, hare, rabbit and rook; also my first fish. He 
showed me my first rat hunt, and escorted me on my first 
expedition in quest of birds’ nests. In fact, he initiated 
me into the whole art of venery, and did so with a keen sense 
of tradition. He had served my grandfather, and had 
performed all these good offices for my father and uncles. 
No wonder that I was attached to him. It will be seen 
from his photograph that he was no ordinary man. I have 
often shown it, and to many different people, without saying 
whom it represented, and very few have placed it correctly. 
But no one can deny that it is a fine head well worthy of 
preservation. It belonged to a man who, if reared in a 
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different environment, might have gone very far. He was 
no great scholar, but he was blessed with the gift of recep- 
tivity, and he enjoyed the rare knack of turning to account 
everything that he had heard. His natural readiness of 
mind, which is sometimes called intuition, enabled him to 
make short cuts over the ground which many people can 
only cover by an application of wet towels and the burning 
of gallons of lamp oil. He possibly owed something of his 
versatility to the fact that when he was about twenty-five 
years old he left Compton Verney, and for ten years became 
a policeman in Birmingham, where he remained until my 
grandfather invited him to come back to his old home 
as head gamekeeper. At Birmingham his artistic and 
dramatic perceptions were well fed by constant access to 
the sale of pictures and objects of art, and to the theatres, 
where he witnessed the rendering of the classical drama 
by the great actors of the day. 

We were, as a family, guilty from time to time of in- 
dulgence in what is called “ private theatricals.” Our 
** producer,’ Colonel Blyth, was himself no mean performer, 
and took a great pride in all our productions. Friends 
are usually very kind to amateur actors, and from them it 
is fairly safe to fish for compliments—a form of sport 
which to some amateur actors is irresistible. But it was 
rash to try it on Mr. Eales. One morning, after the per- 
formance of one of John Maddison Morton’s masterpieces— 
perhaps it was Woodcock’s Little Game,—Colonel Blyth 
strolled into the gun-room hoping to receive the spontaneous 
congratulations of the old gamekeeper, usually so courteous. 
The expected flattery not being forthcoming, there was 
nothing for it but the leading question : 

* Well, Eales, what did you think of the show last 
night ? 
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** Haw!” said Eales, ‘‘ I seen Macready.” 

Thus he uttered in the grammar of Warwickshire a 
three-word criticism of the amateur that would be hard 
to beat. ales’s own way of recounting an anecdote had 
a distinct flavour of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire, with a 
strong dash of Goldsmith. One story about my grand- 
father had a resemblance to what might have been the 
story of “* Old Grouse in the gun-room” that Diggory 
warned Mr. Hardcastle not to tell at table if he did not 
wish the servants to burst out laughing. It happened on 
this wise: My grandfather was walking up partridges, 
attended by Eales and his staff, and one Thomas Hemming, 
the second coachman, who in his own way was quite “a 
character.” 

** His Lordship says to Thomas,” Eales would begin, 
** ¢ Look ’ere, Thomas,’ and Thomas Says, LV essmyy lords: 
and his lordship says to Thomas, * You sit down ’ere till 
I come back to yer, and mark any birds as come into them 
roots.” And his lordship took a turn round the seeds, and 
the birds took over the fence close to Thomas. And his 
lordship come back and says, ‘Thomas, have you seen 
them birds?” and Thomas, ‘ No, my lord, I aren*t seen 
none,’ and his lordship l6oked that hole-fashioned, and he 
says, ‘ Ho, dear, ho, dear, ho, dear, Thomas, what’s the 
use of putting you ’ere? If it ’ad been a glass of beer 
a-flyin’ through the air, you’d ’a seen it fast enough.” 

This story made a butt of poor old Thomas Hemming 
and was a great favourite in housekeeper’s room and 
servants’ hall for many a long day, and we always drew 
for it upstairs because of the manner in which Mr. Eales 
placed his own vernacular in the mouth of his noble master. 
The story in itself is nothing wonderful. A certain priggish 
kind of scoffer would probably call it an imbecility. But 
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as it was told by our old friend, it was true Warwickshire, 
real and rich and racy; and the fact that his lordship 
made a very palpable hit in his choice of metaphor stamped 
the whole incident with an indelible hall-mark. 

Any allusion to a weakness for the pleasures of the table, 
almost anything indeed that refers to eating and drinking, 
always gets over the footlights and wins the laugh. 
Perhaps I may be allowed one more appreciation of my 
grandfather by Mr. Eales, this time in connection with 
wine. Mr. Eales was a fine judge of wine, and he had 
nice views as to how good wine should be brought to table, 
views so well founded that they would not have disgraced 
Professor Saintsbury’s Notes on a Cellar-Book. 'The 
particular question with regard to the proper handling of 
wine that was under discussion was whether old port 
should be decanted and drunk straight from the cool 
cellar, or whether it should be allowed to stand for a few 
days in the pantry or ante-room and so acquire the tempera- 
ture of the house. There was much argument on both 
sides. But Mr. Eales plumped in favour of the straight- 
from-the-cellar school. My grandfather, who was the real 
hero of his life, was again cited, and the following encounter 
between him and Mr. Latimer the butler was given in the 
following words : 

** His lordship was a-walking down the passage, and he 
met Master Latimer a-coming through the swing door with 
a bottle in each *and. And his lordship says, ‘ What’s 
this *ere, Master Latimer?’ and Master Latimer says, 
‘That be two bottles of port, my lord.’ And his lordship 
says, “ What be yer going to do with em, Master Latimer ? ” 
And Master Latimer says, ‘I be going to keep ’em in the 
pantry, my lord, until your lordship wants to drink ’em.’ 
And his lordship says, ‘ Look *ere, Master Latimer, don’t 
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yer do that no more. I likes my port straight out o’ the 
cellar.”*’ And so the issue was determined. 

The incident in itself is even slighter than that of 
Thomas Hemming and the partridges. Yet the old-world 
vinosity in the manner of telling it, the air of conviction 
on the part of the teller and the Elizabethan flavour of 
“Master” Latimer all combine to enrich Mr. Eales’s 
narration of this domestic encounter with enough naive 
character to warrant its reproduction. The whole affair 
was of the kind that is sometimes called “tracy.” If his 
narratives had been in any way forced, or egotistical, or 
intended to get a laugh, or to sustain a reputation for being 
funny, they would have been of nothing worth. They 
would simply have been the utterances of the village buffoon, 
the “ Bill Adams,” that most unfunny of all would-be funny 
people, and the greatest bore of all the bores we know. 
But Mr. Eales, although he never forgot his position, 
always emerged with honours from the test of meeting any 
given company with ease and respect, as an equal talking 
to equals. You could not put him in the wrong place. 
When my father presented him to King Edward VII., then 
Prince of Wales, he displayed a natural grace that would 
have satisfied even Lord Chesterfield, although the old 
man confessed after the interview that he was inwardly 
chafing at the spectacle of the heir to the throne driving 
up to the door of Compton Verney in “ one of them motor- 
cars,” instead of in a carriage and four. This shock to his 
sense of what was fitting was in some degree mitigated by 
the Royal, but ‘* new-fangled,” automobile breaking down 
on the hill near the lodge gates, and having to be pushed 
up by the woodmen and some other stout fellows from the 
village, who had assembled to welcome His Royal Highness. 
All this took place in about the year 1896, and possibly 
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furnished the first occasion on which the Prince of Wales 
of the day paid a visit in a motor-car. It was then con- 
sidered quite an achievement to drive in one of the new 
machines from Warwick Railway Station to Compton Verney, 
a distance of nine miles. ‘The present Prince of Wales has 
used his motor-car as a covert-hack to hunt from London 
with the Warwickshire Hounds, meeting them comfortably 
at 11 a.m., after rising at a gentlemanly hour, and covering 
a distance ten times as great as the distance just mentioned. 

Jesse Eales was born in 1820. On a fine May morning 
in 1899 he lay a-dying in the little cottage at the foot of 
Compton Pool, where so many Verneys had been enter- 
tained by the old man’s charm and refreshed by his good 
cheer. His home had been a second home to the family 
whom he had served so faithfully for so many years. My 
mother was gone. My father was already in the grip of 
the long illness that was to lay him low three years later, 
and could not come to say good-bye to his old friend and 
servant. So I said good-bye for him. The end was 
dignified and courteous and hospitable, truly typical of 
the man. Nothing about himself. ‘* How is his lordship ? 
How is Mrs. Verney? Her wrote me a beautiful letter. 
How is the young gentleman? And now, sir, what will 
you be pleased to take?” These are the words he used, 
letter for letter, the last words he spoke, and I value them 
because they are the token of that real treasure, the bond 
of love between master and man, which finds its truest 
expression in the country life of England. 

This bond exists here and there in cities, but it is not 
quite the same thing. The old clerk comes every day to 
serve his master in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; they serve each 
other; they are proud of the old firm; they share the 
same traditions; but they have not shared field sports, 
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and do not know each other at home as we knew Eales. 
No men can really know each other until they have been 
into each other’s houses, sate at the same table and drunk 
from the same cup. Nor is there any link quite like that 
link which is forged between those who have hunted and 
shot and fished and killed rats together, and side by side 
have smelled the smell of the fields that they both love. 
These are the seals of an intimacy that on this side of the 
grave can never be broken. 

Mr. Eales’s personality stood out among the retainers. 
But there were others, who were also institutions in their 
own way. ‘There was John Creed, the head gamekeeper 
on the Chesterton beat, whose family came from Hampton 
Lucy, where they had served the Lucys of Charlecote for 
generations. John left his home and settled at Chesterton 
a few miles away, where he slept in the same bed in the 
same cottage every night until he died in it forty years 
later, never having seen the sea or been in a railway train 
in his life. There was William Vincent, my grandfather’s 
stud-groom. There was the afore-mentioned Thomas 
Hemming, the second coachman, whose father had been 
kennelman during Lord Middleton’s Mastership in the 
reign of George III., and whose great-grandchildren are 
working on the estate even to-day. And there were others. 
I do not wish to deify these old fellows. No doubt they 
had their failings. But their distinguishing characteristic 
was that they were part and parcel of the establishment. 
They served “‘the family” for richer or for poorer, for 
better or for worse. The idea of “ giving notice” never 
occurred to any of them for a single moment ; once on the 
strength, always on the strength. Their interest in their 
master, and their master’s interest in them, was one of the 
most pleasant features of a tranquil age. 


CHAPTER IV 
COUNTRY LIFE IN 1867 


County with a capital ““O’’—The Red Horse Vale and its beauty— 
Episcopal visits—The Knightley family—The Duke and his 
biscuit — Queen Elizabeth’s expensive visit—Mr. Gladstone, 
“ Dizzy ’ and Lord Leigh—Warwick Castle and Charlecote Park. 


WueEn my mother came to Warwickshire in 1867 the word 
** County ’ was spelt with a capital “‘ C ” by certain people 
who lived in it. There is indeed a kind of County spirit 
nowadays, which finds its expression in such bodies as 
the Association of Warwickshire men in London; and the 
identity of the county is in some sort preserved by the 
competition of counties in the cricket field. But these 
things have not much spiritual and very little geographical 
significance. One hardly ever hears ‘* The County ” being 
talked of at this time of day in the same tone of calm and 
reverent assurance that we heard when we were young. 
The identity of the county is blurred by the cosmopolitanism 
of the motor-car, and by quick train services to London 
and back. In these days people do not remain in the 
country for long enough at a time to steep themselves in 
its atmosphere. A dinner-party in the country to-day is 
hardly distinguishable from a London dinner-party. Most 
of the guests are either just going to London or else have 
come straight from London. There is nothing bucolic 


about such an entertainment. The talk will centre round 
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the new novel, the recent productions at the theatres, the 
merits of the Embassy Club as compared with the delights 
of Ciro’s, the latest intrigue, and the clothes that were 
worn, or not worn, at Ascot or the Buckingham Palace 
garden-party. <A flavour of local gossip may percolate 
mildly through the evening, but if any one really pulls the 
handle of the parish pump, he or she will be soon voted a 
bore. ‘The gay world is now accessible to the provinces. 
London, Paris, Monte Carlo, Aix-les-Bains are now within 
the orbit of the county people whose grandparents had to 
find the limit of their gaiety in the Hunt Ball, or in the 
Assembly Rooms of Leamington or Cheltenham. But 
when Palmerston was Consul the orientation was more 
clearly delineated. Charles Reade has drawn in one of 
his novels—was it in Hard Cash ?—three symbols denoting 
the outlook of the county magnate of the day. The 
smallest of the symbols denotes the Universe; a larger 
one denotes the British Isles; the largest of the three 
denotes The County. What did The County mean? 
When the county magnate thought of The County, he was 
probably thinking of certain personages and classes some- 
what in the following order, the order being liable to change 
according to the denomination to which the particular 
county magnate belonged : 


The Lord-Lieutenant, 

The Master of the Foxhounds, 
The Agricultural Landlords, 

The Bishop, 

The Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
The Colonel of the Yeomanry, 
The Member of Parliament, 

The Dean, 

The Archdeacons, 
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The Justices of the Peace, 
The lesser Clergy, 
The larger Farmers. 


This rough table of precedence includes all such folk 
as were asked by Mr. Thorne of Ullathorne to Ullathorne 
sports, faithfully presented in Barchester Towers as only 
Anthony Trollope knew how to present them. But although 
The County in the sense I have been trying to describe it 
has receded in the imagination, there are plenty of people 
left who are still proud of the traditions and associations 
of their own shire. Local pride and patriotism die hard. 
And if any one has a right to be proud of his shire, surely 
it is a Warwickshire man. Shakespeare’s own Warwick- 
shire in the very heart of England appeals at once to the 
eye and to the emotion. ‘True it is that the ancient Forest 
of Arden has been blackened by industrialism, though 
some of the old oaks may here and there be found; but 
the southern part of Warwickshire has had a very lucky 
escape from all the unsightliness and destruction that have 
been brought about by what is called the industrial revolu- 
tion. Let us have a look at it from the south, having 
driven in a carriage from Banbury to Knowle End, and 
halted at the top of Edge Hill on the spot where Charles I.’s 
travelling carriage halted during the battle. Here it was 
that the little princes, Charles and James, climbed out and 
sate on the ground listening to the wisdom of Dr. Harvey 
until a cannon-ball caused them to shift their position. 

Such is the legend ; but it is doubtful if the Parliament 
cannon could range from the valley as far as the top of 
the hill. From this spot we look down upon as fair a 
prospect as is to be found anywhere in rural England. In 
the summer it almost presents the appearance of a forest 
on account of the elms growing in every hedgerow and 
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in many of the fields. In the immediate foreground is the 
Red Horse Vale, the scene of the battle: in the middle 
distance are the undulating pastures and arable lands of 
South Warwickshire, reclaimed from forest and waste 
by the Comptons, the Holbechs, the Verneys, the Shuck- 
burghs, the Lucys, the Shirleys, the Mordaunts and the 
Grevilles, some of whom received their fees from William 
the Conqueror. This richly timbered pleasaunce, con- 
stituting the Feldon, or felled part of Warwickshire, is 
bounded on the north by the River Avon, which springs 
from hard-by Naseby Field and wanders through the 
Warwickshire Vale, washing the stones of Warwick Castle, 
Charlecote Park and Stratford-on-Avon, before it loses 
itself in the Severn. On the other side of a little valley 
to the north-east of Knowle End rises the hill of Burton 
Dassett, crowned by an old windmill and a beacon; this 
beacon acted in its day as both telegraph and telephone, 
being a link in a chain of signalling places: and from its 
eminence Oliver Cromwell is said to have viewed the battle 
of Edge Hill, ‘“* and there discerning by a Prospective-glass 
the two wings of the Parliament horse to be utterly routed, 
made such haste to be gone that, instead of descending the 
stairs by which he came up, he swing’d down by a Bell- 
rope, and ran away with his Troop!” The authority for 
this anecdote is said to be Sir William Dugdale, but it is 
good enough to have become a tradition. The rest of the 
acts of those who took part in the battle of Edge Hill are 
written in Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and I must 
not pursue the subject further. There is, however, in this 
connection an interesting link with the past. The Rev. 
William Miller was the “ Squarson”” of Radway, a little 
village at the foot of the hill. I remember him very well. 
He died about twenty years ago, being then about ninety 
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years old. In his youth he remembers an old uncle who 
told him that he had an old servant whose father told him 
that he remembered the bread being pulled out of the 
ovens in the village of Kineton by Prince Rupert’s soldiers. 
Prince Rupert had turned the left wing of the Parliament 
army and carried on to Kineton. No wonder he looted 
all the stores. King Charles’s soldiers had fought with 
empty stomachs, having marched from Southam all the 
night before, and halted on Edge Hill in the early morning 
with no commissariat. 

The far distance from Edge Hill is decorated on the 
north-east by the spires of Coventry, and thence westward 
by the Wrekin, the Malvern Hills, Bredon Hill and Broad- 
way Tower—the girdle being completed at the west end 
by the Ilmington Hills and Brailes Hill, the two last spurs 
of the Cotswolds. Away to the north-east there stretch 
field after field of the finest grass country in the world, 
reaching to Grantham town. You could indeed ride or 
drive the whole way from Kineton to Belvoir Castle and 
see nothing but grass fields and flying fences all the way. 

There have been good times in the Warwickshire Vale 
both before and since the Civil War, but none so good 
for the squirearchy as the three decades from 1850 to 1880. 
Church and State and fox-hunting had it all their own way 
without very much trouble. The first Bishop of Worcester 
that I remember was Bishop Philpott, who lived in easy 
state at the imposing address of Hartlebury Castle, Kidder- 
minster. There was once a Bishop of Worcester who was 
not “ given to hospitality ” as a bishop should be: a wag 
is said to have written on the gates of Hartlebury : 


A Park without Deer, 

A Home without Cheer, 

A Cellar without Beer ; 

The Bishop of Worcester lives here. 
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But there was nothing mean about Dr. Philpott. He was 
a great gentleman, and if he did not visit his diocese very 
often, he must be forgiven for staying at home on account 
of his devotion to his wife, who was stricken with blindness. 
And do not let us forget that he answered all his letters in 
his own handwriting. In those days a bishop was hedged 
about with a certain mystery, so that when he did appear 
to ordinary mortals it was no common affair. To-day the 
Bishop, if he is human, is no less respected, and probably 
more loved, but certainly more familiar. At a certain 
epoch in the history of the Anglican Church, there was at 
least one bishop who was so shrouded in mystery that he 
never came to his diocese at all, save once a year, when he 
came to collect from the steward, or whatever functionary 
held the bag, the princely revenue of the see. It is said 
of another bishop, whom the Prime Minister desired to 
translate to another diocese, that he declined on the ground 
that he had already moved his port twice and that, at his 
time of life, he could not be expected to move it again. 
It would not have settled down a third time before he 
would be too old to drink it. But although this kind of 
bishoping was no longer the mode in Dr. Philpott’s time, 
a bishop was in those days quite a rare sight. In his 
contemporary pictures of life and character, one of John 
Leech’s miners announces to his mate that the Bishop is 
coming next week. ‘‘I don’t know what that is,” replied 
his mate, ‘* but whatever it is my bitch Rose will pin it.” 
Nowadays a bishop motors or flies to every corner of 
his diocese, and is accessible to all. It is as difficult to 
escape him as in former times it was difficult to see him. 
He constantly passes nights away from his Palace, if indeed 
he lives there at all; he is now so like other people that 
he often prefers a small house and garden and a parlour- 
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maid to the Castle and the deer park and the butler. 
When he goes on a visit he is unattended—no chaplain, 
no valet. It is wonderful how his beautiful clothes survive 
so much packing and unpacking by so many different pairs 
of hands unpractised in the art of handling rochets and 
lawn sleeves and gaiters and plum-coloured evening coats. 
Yet they do survive it, and their right reverend owner is 
usually the hardest and most cheerful worker of any class 
in the country. No eight-hour day for him. 

After Dr. Philpott came Dr. Perowne, who in the midst 
of his duties always found time to tend the roses at Hartle- 
bury. Next, for a few years only, the congregations of 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire had the privilege of 
listening to the sermons of Charles Gore before he was 
translated to Oxford ; and in 1905 Dr. Huyshe Yeatman- 
Biggs became Bishop of Worcester. He was a most lovable 
man. He was remarkable, in that he contrived to combine 
with the public spirit the ubiquity and the accessibility of 
a modern bishop, all the lustre and hospitality and dignity 
of Hartlebury Castle at its very best. He came to us after 
being Vicar of Sydenham and Bishop of Southwark, where 
his ready sympathy and kindly spirit had equipped him 
with an intimate knowledge of how the very poor live and 
die on the right bank of the Thames. As well as being 
a working man’s bishop, he made himself known to every 
potential worker in the diocese from the Lord-Lieutenant 
downwards, and won them all to his side by an irresistible 
charm. He knew how to talk to the agricultural landlords 
and farmers, being himself a squire or, as some called him, 
a “* Squishop,” having succeeded his brother, the General, 
in the old family place known as Stockton House, Wiltshire. 
So he was bred to country life and had a very warm corner 
in his heart for the thoroughbred horse, his father having 
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owned and raced a stud with considerable success. Indeed, 
his father often thought that his son would naturally 
maintain the family stud. But Huyshe chose the Church 
instead of the Turf, and when he became a bishop was, by 
heredity and environment, quite at home with all sorts 
and conditions of men; you could not put him in the 
wrong place, whether he was with the factory workers in 
the Midlands, or dining with the Yeomanry, or staying 
with a country house-party. Perhaps the most picturesque 
facet of him that dwells in my memory is that of his purple- 
clad figure at the head of his own table in the old dining- 
hall at Hartlebury Castle, with his father’s gold racing 
cups on the table before him, entertaining his guests with 
that gentle and polished humour which made him the best 
of company and the best of hosts. 

In the middle of the last century the episcopal visits to 
the country parishes were much rarer than they are to-day. 
This was partly owing to the fact that the vicars and 
rectors of those days stood less in need, or certainly thought 
that they stood less in need, of anything like an inspection. 
Many of them were powerful men, owners of land, justices 
of the peace, men of substance, members of the county 
families, who held in their hands the reins both spiritual 
and temporal. There was no limit to their influence either 
for good or evil if they chose to exert it. Such an one was 
Archdeacon Grantley, one of the best ecclesiastical portraits 
in Anthony Trollope’s gallery. Fancy Bishop Proudie 
coming down to lecture, advise or even to comfort Dr. 
Grantley at Plumstead Episcopi ! 

We had our own Dr. Grantley, though a more amiable 
character, in the person of Archdeacon Holbech, who lived 
in his own beautiful home at Farnborough among his farms 
and his fox coverts which the Warwickshire Hounds have 
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seldom, if ever, drawn blank. Almost next door to Farn- 
borough was the Radway estate, owned by the Millers. 
The Rev. William Miller has already been mentioned. He 
was one of the hard-riding squarsons who nowadays do not 
exist. To an advanced age he would ride any sort of horse 
at any sort of fence, and broke many bones in doing so, 
bearing the pain with all the courage of his race. His two 
cousins, Charles and Francis, were also parsons, incumbents 
of Radway and Kineton respectively, each of whom held 
his preferment for no less than fifty years. The Rev. 
Francis Miller never missed a Sunday in Kineton for the 
whole of the half-century that he was vicar, until the time 
came that he could go to church no more. He preached 
in a black gown, and was an inveterate opponent of change 
of any sort, kind or description. What would he have 
thought of a modern Diocesan Conference glibly discussing 
the revision of the Prayer Book ? When a harvest festival 
and thanksgiving service were suggested to him, he dis- 
missed the idea by saying that he would not have the 
church turned into a greengrocer’s shop; while, on one 
occasion, a proposal for late evening service for the New 
Year, in support of which St. Paul’s midnight sermon at 
Troas was cited as a precedent, was countered by the old 
man, who pointed out that the result of St. Paul’s discourse 
was that the slumbering Eutychus fell out of the gallery 
and broke his neck; and that, should such a fate overtake 
any of the Kineton congregation, he could not bring the 
dead man to life again, as St. Paul revived Eutychus. 

No less a personality was the Rev. Henry Knightley, 
the Vicar of Combroke and Chaplain to Lord Willoughby 
de Broke. The chaplaincy to a peer, or to some other 
great man, was not always a post of dignity. It is on 
record that a divine of high standing at Oxford University 
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applied in former times for the post of chaplain to the then 
Lord Willoughby de Broke on the strict understanding 
that he was to dine with his lordship, and not in the 
steward’s room, or servants’ hall. It would be interesting 
to know how often Dean Swift dined “* upstairs ” with Sir 
William Temple, and how often he dined ‘* downstairs ” 
with the servants. But, wherever he dined, Dean Swift 
must have been “ upstairs and downstairs and in my lady’s 
chamber” fairly often to be able to offer such detailed 
advice as he offers in his writings to the various grades of 
domestic service. But in Mr. Knightley’s time the chap- 
lain hunted and shot and drank port with his patron as a 
matter of course. And why not? The Knightleys begin 
in Domesday Book, are entitled to quarter the Plantagenet 
Arms, and are co-heirs to the ancient Barony of Fitzwarine. 
The Rev. Henry Knightley was cousin to that Sir Rainald 
Knightley who was made Lord Knightley of Fawsley, and 
who was in his day a picturesque and interesting symbol 
of what the imagination would depict as an English aristo- 
crat. I have seen him out hunting in tall hat, double- 
breasted, swallow-tailed black coat, and boots with long, 
very long, white tops, riding about under the prehistoric 
oaks of Fawsley. I have sate down with him to dinner 
with the late Lady Aylesford at her dower house at Off- 
church Bury, two years before his death, which took place 
in 1895. We were going to a Conservative meeting in the 
village in support of my own candidature for the Rugby 
Division of Warwickshire. Lord Knightley did not take 
part in the meeting, but his wife made an excellent speech. 
It seemed strange that this tall, thin “ grand seigneur,” 
with his delicate oval face and high cheek-bones, redolent 
of exclusive Conservatism, should have been married to a 


lady of robust and vigorous mien who was one of the most 
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eloquent pioneers of Woman Suffrage and Women’s Rights. 
Yet soit was. The Conservative cause was to be expounded, 
and Lady Knightley showed us how to do it. I thought, 
being then of the ripe age of twenty-four, that her per- 
formance was masterly. My father thought it was a 
dangerous tour de force. He knew his Boswell, and with 
regard to a woman making a speech, was on the side of 
Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ A woman making a speech is the same 
thing as a dog walking on his hind legs. ‘The wonder is 
not whether he does it well or ill, but that he does it at all.” 
But the most amusing commentary was the terse sentence 
of Lord Knightley. At supper, when the rest of the 
company had finished congratulating the noble lady, his 
lordship played the last and the winning card, and brought 
the conversation to earth again by saying quite shortly, 
‘* My dear, you spoke too fast.” 

The Rev. Henry Knightley was a type that I am glad 
to remember because he was almost the last, perhaps quite 
the last, of his kind. His devotion to field sports and 
the hardships he would endure in their pursuit would be 
remarkable in any layman, but seemed to stand out with 
doubled prominence in a clergyman. He was indeed a 
Diehard of the Diehards. It is recorded of him that on 
one occasion he rode forty miles to meet the Pytchley 
Hounds, and forty miles home again, having had a blank 
day. Another time he was drenched to the skin by getting 
into a brook on a biting January morning, but refused to 
go home. A sharp night frost turned him into a pillar of 
ice, which had to be thawed before the kitchen fire on his 
return to Combroke Vicarage. 

I must be forgiven if I dwell a little on the personalities 
of those who lived in the comfortable parsonages of 
Warwickshire. My excuse is that these men are now 
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becoming historically interesting, and that some of them 
are worth taking down from the shelf for a few moments’ 
inspection. In addition to those already mentioned, there 
were Walter Verney and Osbert Mordaunt at the Rectories 
of Lighthorne and Hampton Lucy, and Lord Charles 
Paulet at the Vicarage of Wellesbourne. An allusion has 
been made to their temporal as well as to their spiritual 
power. The temporal power was wielded for many years 
as Chairman of the Kineton Bench by the Rev. Henry 
Mills, the squire of some two thousand acres in the neigh- 
bouring Parish of Pillerton. He was also a regular attendant 
at Quarter Sessions. It is no longer the fashion for the 
dual functions of magistrate and parson to be exercised by 
the same man, nor is the Bench in these days recruited 
exclusively from the landowning class, but, when I first 
remember the Kineton Bench, there was no member of it who 
was not either a squire or a parson. In our time we have 
changed all that, and the change is probably for the better. 
In 1869, when I was born, the squires were entering upon 
the last decade of their undisputed and comfortable rule. 
In South Warwickshire there was no great duke who owned 
half the county. The landowners were squires, one or 
two of whom happened to be also hereditary peers. ‘There 
was no single estate of much more than 12,000 acres. In 
the present day an estate of 12,000 acres with a mansion, 
‘“‘ pleasure-grounds”” and gardens to keep up, is nothing 
but a liability; even though such an estate be unen- 
cumbered by mortgages, the Death Duties, the Super Tax, 
the Income Tax, the rates and so forth have in many cases 
reduced the income to a minus quantity, to say nothing of 
the rents being one-half or a quarter of what they were. 
But before the agricultural depression of the ’eighties, 
and the subsequent ever-increasing taxation, an un- 
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encumbered estate of 12,000 acres brought in an income 
of something between £12,000 and £18,000 a year, with 
comparatively few overhead charges. 

It is quite a conservative estimate if we say that after 
everything was paid, management, repairs, taxes and all 
such items, the owner had not less than £5000 a year to 
put in his pocket to pay for his hunting and entertaining, 
and, at that time of day, £5000 a year went a very long 
way. It was a very fine income. You could almost keep 
a pack of foxhounds on such an income and still have 
something to spare. The smaller estates of round about 
5000 acres, or maybe less than that, still afforded margin 
enough to keep the smaller squires in comfort, provided 
they did not bet, nor gamble, nor get into other kinds of 
mischief. The general cost of living was not only cheaper, 
but they did not want so much. Of course there were 
extravagant people, as there always have been and always 
will be. For instance, one good man and his wife found 
that they were outrunning the constable and could not 
make both ends meet. The budget was submitted to an 
exhaustive scrutiny. What could be sacrificed? Wine ? 
Of course not. Shooting? No. Hunting? A thousand 
times, No. Finally it was decided that the family fortunes 
could only be retrieved if coffee after luncheon were 
abandoned. 

“ T always live up to my income, even if I have to borrow 
money to do it,” said a younger son of a noble house. 
Even dukes have been known to expect too much of their 
bankers. A certain duke who had apparently a bottomless 
purse could not balance his accounts, or rather his steward 
could not. What was the use of being a duke if one was 
to be bothered about money? His Grace had only spent 
what was due to his position; he was not extravagant ; 
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oh! dear no; he only had what a duke should have. 
Still, it was thought advisable to send to London for the 
family man of business to overhaul the household accounts. 
The family man of business came down to the Castle from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and, after a week’s work, submitted 
his report to the duke. ‘‘ Begging your Grace’s pardon, 
I see your Grace keeps both an Italian and a French pastry- 
cook in your Grace’s still-room. Is not such a duplication 
a trifle superfluous?” ‘“* Hang it all!” exclaimed the 
duke, ‘* a fellow must have a biscuit! ”? And that was the 
beginning and the end of what is called ‘‘ looking into 
things.” ‘The above is not a Warwickshire story, although 
it is a true one. The Warwickshire country-houses in the 
nineteenth century were not of the ducal type. There is 
no record of anything really sumptuous in the county since 
Lord Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, spent the then 
colossal sum of sixty thousand pounds on additions and 
decorations with a view to entertaining his sovereign. 
William Dugdale tells us that in July 1575 the Queen came 
on a visit to Lord Leicester which was to last seventeen 
days. Every conceivable form of junketing was arranged 
and carried out, including torchlight processions, “a 
savage man with satyrs,” bear-baiting, fireworks, Italian 
tumblers, ‘‘a country brideall,” running at the quintin 
and morrice dancing. No less than one hundred and 
twenty hogsheads of beer were said to have been drunk 
during the visit, while the whole outfit cost the Earl a 
thousand pounds a day. 

Not far from the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, now the 
property of Lord Clarendon, stands Stoneleigh Abbey, 
the seat of Lord Leigh. “ Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth,” 
is surely of all the addresses in England one of those that 
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sounds in the ear most musical and satisfying; it is one 
that conjures up to the imagination all the picturesque 
traditions of the Midlands, though indeed another Warwick- 
shire address, ‘‘ Charlecote Park, Stratford-on-Avon,” runs 
it very close. William Henry, second Lord Leigh, was born 
in 1824 and died in 1905. During the greater part of his 
life he was Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, so 
must take first place among the county magnates whom I 
remember when I was a boy. Now, in the ’sixties and 
*seventies there were only two political parties, the Liberals 
and the Conservatives, and their respective adherents were 
really rather followers of Mr. Gladstone or of Mr. Disraeli 
than devotees of any particular school of political thought. 
It is not too much to say that in those days politics repre- 
sented to most people nothing much else but a duel between 
Gladstone and “ Dizzy * for the position of Prime Minister. 
None the less, party feeling ran very high. The Liberals 
believed in their hearts that Disraeli was a freak and an 
upstart and therefore a dangerous adventurer, all the more 
dangerous for being so confoundedly clever. ‘Those of 
them who had read their Carlyle would have been delighted 
at seeing him described as “the superlative Hebrew 
conjurer.”” On the other hand, the Conservatives were 
equally terrified of Mr. Gladstone. His own biographer, 
Lord Morley, records that even the old Whigs ‘t hated him 
at Brooks’ Club worse than they did at the Carlton” ; 
that he was at one time pronounced to be “ worse than 
Oliver Cromwell”; and, in fact, the Conservatives be- 
lieved quite genuinely that if ‘“ old Gladstone” had his 
own way he would sweep away all the ancient institutions 
in the country. Such, at any rate, were the sentiments 
that I have heard expressed in my own home when I was 


a boy. 
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Now most of the Warwickshire squires were Tory, and 
it therefore caused them acute pain that their Lord- 
Lieutenant, and such a Lord-Lieutenant, should be a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone For Lord Leigh was personally 
popular; and no wonder He was not only an efficient 
and dignified representative of Queen Victoria, but he was 
one of the most amiable and courteous gentlemen who ever 
lived. His thoughtfulness towards individuals on occasions 
when they deserved congratulation in success, and still 
more when they needed sympathy in bereavement, was 
expressed in his own handwriting in gracious and graceful 
sentences that were good to get. I have some of them 
before me at this moment which I must keep to myself. 
But alas! alas! I smashed a lovely gold-mounted hunting- 
whip that Lord Leigh gave me on my twenty-first birthday, 
smashed it the very first day I took it out hunting by trying 
its metal against a padlock. It is not until one gets older 
that one realizes the value of tokens, such as this, which 
youth has lightly cast away. When the Liberal-Unionists 
left Mr. Gladstone on the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland, Lord Leigh, to the increased consternation of the 
Warwickshire Conservatives who thought that there was 
nothing except the House of Lords between them and 
immediate perdition, stuck to his leader. Nothing was 
bad enough in their eyes for a Liberal and a Home Ruler, 
and no doubt the sentiment was heartily reciprocated. 
One evening, during my candidature, I was staying with 
friends for a Primrose League meeting. My host, though 
a strong Conservative, was the most gentle of men. His 
aged father, a Tory of the Tories, was too infirm to go to 
the meeting, so waited at home for news of how we had 
fared. My host came home and found the old gentleman 
huddled over the fire. ‘“ Well, my boy, how did you get 
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on?” ‘ Well, Father,” replied my host, “‘ we got on all 
right, but I am afraid that the Central Office speaker from 
London was too downright about Lord Leigh.” ‘* Oh, he 
was, was he ?—yes—but Lord Leigh is a Liberal, isn’t 
he?” 

After gliding past the lawns and terraces of Stoneleigh 
Abbey the Avon flows underneath the walls of Warwick 
Castle. The late! Lord Warwick was almost a recluse, 
and hardly appeared before the county except when he 
turned out once a year on Warwick Common to command 
the Yeomanry. 

At the beginning of the reign of the present Lord 
Warwick, Lady Warwick used to entertain the cream of 
Leicestershire, when the cream of Leicestershire came down 
to see the Warwickshire Hounds and brought fashion and 
variety into “the provinces.” Both Lord and Lady 
Warwick have written of Warwick Castle and of its times, 
ancient and modern. Lady Warwick called her book 
Warwick Castle and its Earls, while his Lordship pictured 
his friends and the age in which he lived in a most entertain- 
ing volume, written with much charm by one who knew 
how to exercise charm not only in both speaking and 
writing, but in his own person. His many friends always 
think that he would have gone very far if he had cared to 
take a prominent part in public life. On any of his public 
appearances, he always knew exactly what to say, and how 
to say it. The speech that he made in St. Mary’s Church 
at Warwick, in unveiling the Memorial to our Yeomen who 
were killed in the Great War, will not soon be forgotten 
by those who heard it. 

Leaving Warwick Castle, the Avon soon finds itself in 
Charlecote Park, the home of the Lucys. Sir Thomas 

1 This was written before the death of the fifth Earl, January 1924. 
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built the house in the reign of Elizabeth, was knighted by 
his sovereign, represented the county in two Parliaments 
and was painted by Cornelius Jansen in his best manner. 
But he is chiefly known to posterity for his having, according 
to tradition, prosecuted his neighbour William Shakespeare 
for stealing his deer. When I first remember Charlecote, 
Mr. Spencer Lucy was the squire. He was the very essence 
of the Warwickshire squires of that date; there was a 
raciness and an individuality about him that cannot well 
be set down on paper. He was first-rate company, with a 
ready laugh and an even readier wit, and a philosophy 
quaint and attractive from its apparently rustic derivation, 
but tinctured with a great deal more common sense than is 
possessed by many people who possibly knew their Plato 
better than he. Mr. Lucy was a cordial and considerate 
host, particularly to the young. There was no cheerier 
expression of the country-house conviviality of the age 
than a dinner at Charlecote, where the venison from the 
Park was washed down by a certain ’57 Margaux of which 
the squire was justly proud. He was a true sportsman 
and a well-informed naturalist. A true sportsman, because 
he was just as keen when he was tramping along the banks 
of the Avon in a snowstorm on the chance of getting a shot 
at a wild duck as when he was hunting a fox. He was 
one of the best game shots of his generation, and a well- 
informed naturalist, because he knew all about the animals 
that he shot and hunted, in this way getting more out of 
country life than most people. How many of us who have 
lived in the country all our lives know the difference 
between a stoat and a weasel? Mr. Lucy was sometime 
Master of the Warwickshire Hounds, and was succeeded 
in his Mastership by my father. 


CHAPTER V 
MY FATHER AS M.F.H. 


The advantages of Mastership—Breeding up a famous pack—Frank 
Gillard—A long day’s cub-hunting—Gentlemen huntsmen versus 
professionals—A threatened duel—A fox with a collar—A great 
day’s sport—Barleymow and nineteen years’ service. 


My father succeeded Mr. Lucy in the Mastership of the 
Warwickshire Hounds in 1876, and embarked upon a career 
as M.F.H. that was destined to last for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and to become one of the most famous in the 
annals of the chase. He accomplished a great work; for 
it is indeed a great work to raise a moderate pack of 
hounds to the top of the first class both in symmetry on 
the flags and in work in the hunting-field. Yet those 
two things he accomplished. Year after year did the 
Warwickshire hounds sweep the board at the Peterborough 
Hound Show, winning over fifty first prizes in a compara- 
tively short time. Year after year did he show the very 
best of sport with them in the hunting-field, carrying the 
horn himself, following his hounds fence for fence over the 
stiffest part of the Midlands, and handling his foxes at 
the end of good runs. Now to some people this description 
of a life’s work might indicate something more like a life’s 
play, people to whom the idea of a M.F.H. probably 
presents a vision of a good-looking man in the prime of 
life with a red coat on his back, plenty of horses, plenty 
74 
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of money, plenty of friends, an appetite for his dinner 
perpetually sharpened by fresh air and a digestion chronic- 
ally strengthened by continuous horse exercise. 

It is not certain how much Jane Austen knew about 
hunting, but some such glamour as this must have been 
present to her mind when she made young Master Lucas 
exclaim, “If I had Mr. D’Arcy’s money, I would keep a 
pack of hounds, and drink a bottle of wine every day!” 
No doubt the post of M.F.H. has its attractions or so many 
people would not seek it, though they do so from various 
motives. 

A pleasure-loving young gentleman may become M.F.H. 
in the hope of extracting yet a little more excitement out 
of life, as did Mr. Waffles of Laverick Wells. Another, 
with more insight, may take to hunting a country because 
the magic letters M.F.H. confer on him a certain position, 
as in the case of Mr. Puffington of Hornby House, one of 
Surtees’ best portraits of what some people now call a 
nouveau riche—‘ Above all Puff felt that he was a new 
man in the country, and that taking the hounds would 
give him weight.” 

And Puff was quite right. Whether weight, prominence 
and the thing called position are in themselves desirable 
is open to debate ; but it is quite certain that in the county 
all these things accrue to the M.F.H. In the country 
towns and in the farm-houses and villages, for one person 
who could tell you, without stopping to think, the name of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, the Bishop or the Chairman of the 
County Council, there are at least twenty who have the name 
of the M.F.H.ready on the tip of the tongue. They all 
know him by sight even better than they know their Member 
of Parliament, whose image is probably only present to the 
mind’s eye of those who voted for him. And if he hunts 
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regularly, they see him constantly, for, in the performance 
of his duty, he visits, or ought to visit, all parts of his 
country at least once a month. In short, the M.F.H. is 
a considerable public figure. 

There is another type of M.F.H. who is actuated by 
a sense of duty rather than by the hope of pleasure or the 
prospect of prominence. And there is also the hereditary 
M.F.H. whose ancestors have bred the hounds of which 
he is proud to be Master. But of all these various sorts, 
it is safe to say that, as a general rule, every one who accepts 
the position of M.F.H. sooner or later gets either bored 
with the trouble, or tired of the expense, unless he really 
loves foxhounds and enjoys breeding them and watching 
them hunt. I have indeed known a Master of over forty 
years’ standing who never knew the names or pedigrees of 
any of his hounds, who took so little interest in foxhounds 
that he never went into any one else’s kennel, who did not 
study the art of venerie very closely, but who was one of 
the most jovial, genial, popular Masters who ever lived, 
besides being a thoroughly good fellow in every way. But, 
as a general rule, the real compensations that the Master 
gets in return for trouble, expense and abuse is the breeding 
of the pack, and seeing hounds of each new generation 
being entered to the sport of their ancestors. There are 
few studies so interesting as the study of heredity, especially 
of horses and hounds. And the advantage of breeding 
foxhounds is that results come to hand quickly and mistakes 
can be corrected. An opinion on the value of a particular 
cross can begin to be formed by the hound-breeder in a few 
months, while the horse-breeder may have to wait as many 
years before the mixture of strains is proved. 

My father had everything about him that denotes the 
M.F.H. He was indicated for the office beyond all manner 
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of dispute, by heredity, by environment and by personal 
qualification. He was born in the kennel. His father 
was Master for seventeen years. He had always lived 
within ear-shot of the singing of the hounds. He had 
ridden his pony not only every day in the holidays, but 
also backwards and forwards to his private school every 
day in term time, thus acquiring an almost congenital 
horsemanship that was to last him all his life. The boy 
was reared in a pure atmosphere of fox-hunting ; so that 
when he was chosen to be Master at the age of thirty-one, 
he brought to the position every appropriate antecedent. 

His love of sport, especially of hunting and racing, and 
his skill both as a rider to hounds and as a winning gentle- 
man jockey over a country, had endeared him to all sports- 
men, especially to a certain type of sporting farmer. He 
was accessible to them all. They were proud of him as 
being their own property whom neither politics, nor London, 
nor foreign travel were likely to alienate; in short, he 
was what was then called ‘“‘to the manner born,” and 
what a purveyor of modern slang would call “ abso- 
lutely rr.” 

He made a first-class beginning in his new office by 
buying a few couples of Mr. Musters’ famous pack which, 
by great good luck, was at that moment for sale. One of 
these was a beautiful bitch called Skylark, whom with good 
judgement he mated with Lord Coventry’s Rambler. Lord 
Coyentry’s Rambler was not only one of the best dogs in 
his work that ever went out hunting, but he also had a 
fine pedigree, which included some of the best blood from 
Sir Richard Sutton and Lord Henry Bentinck. This 
happy selection produced Ravager, who was a credit to 
his breeder and became the fountain-head of the best 
working blood in the Warwickshire kennel, who to their 
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prowess in the field added a strong constitution, fine quality 
and good looks. My father made another lucky hit with 
Rambler, mating him with our Charity, who produced four 
shapely bitch puppies, Rival, Ransom, Rosy and Ruin, 
destined in their turn to become the most important brood 
bitches in the pack; indeed it is to this family that my 
father attributed most of his success in raising the pack 
to the pitch of excellence in which he left it. This is an 
instance of the immeasurable value of a good hit. It may 
produce, as in this case, the very bed-rock of a kennel : you 
can build from it with confidence; four real beauties are 
enough to make a pack of hounds in a few years, provided 
their mates are carefully chosen. On the other hand, the 
results of an unlucky hit will take years to eradicate even 
with the most careful breeding, if indeed it is ever eradicated 
at all. It is better to stamp out an undesirable strain at 
the very beginning than to spend years in vain attempts 
to water it down. The hideous thing keeps coming up 
again, and you never seem to get finally quit of it. Yet 
to stamp out any family in the kennel requires some resolu- 
tion. Some people would seem to think that by a miracle 
the faults of one generation will not be repeated in the 
next. 

Equally futile is the attempt to correct a fault by mating 
it with the opposite extreme, with the result that the litter 
is either a litter of freaks, or else reproduces in each of its 
members the one extreme or the other. No. Experience 
has taught us that like should be mated with like, with 
just enough outcross to guard against the danger of in- 
breeding. Mr. Lucy had mostly bred from his own sort, 
so that some fresh blood had to be found by his successor, 
who went chiefly to the Belvoir, the Brocklesby, the Milton 
and the Grove kennels, where there were plenty of good 
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hounds. He was always dead against any kind of fancy 
breeding from an obscure kennel where there was perhaps 
only one good-looking sire, and he probably a chance-bred 
one. So he went straight to the source, sending his bitches 
to those kennels whose pedigree lists would bear inspection 
and who had a tradition behind them. The Belvoir Hounds 
have always carried away the palm for symmetry and 
substance together with a marked uniformity of type, so 
that to-day the Belvoir sires seem to suit almost any English 
pack, particularly as almost every English pack has already 
got a strong dash of Belvoir blood about it somewhere or 
another. Sir Gilbert Greenall bred them very carefully 
for many years and left a splendid pack in the kennel, and 
consequently a difficult task for his successor. It is easier 
to improve a moderate pack than to maintain the excellence 
of one that is already first-class ; yet the present Master 
of the Belvoir, Major Bouch,! has risen to the occasion, 
and has carried on the success of Sir Gilbert, as Sir Gilbert 
carried on the success bequeathed to him by Frank Gillard. 

Frank Gillard was huntsman to the Duke of Rutland. 
But he was something more than that. His Grace did not 
take an active part in the management, so the whole thing 
devolved upon Gillard. For many years this truly remark- 
able man was in effect both Master of and Secretary to the 
Belvoir Hounds. He bred them in the kennel and hunted 
them in the field. He was Master of the Horse, himself 
buying all the hunters. He engaged the servants, arranged 
the meets, managed the earth-stopping, and organized the 
puppy-walking. One shudders to think what his corre- 
spondence must have been. All this he accomplished with 
ability and cheerfulness and the good-will of every one, 
and yet found time to walk up to Belvoir Castle every 
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night in the hunting season, even after the longest day, 
to give the Duke a personal account of the sport. He had 
a courtly manner and, in spite of his power, never forgot his 
place fora single instant. Truly a good and faithful servant. 

But Gillard lived in an age when that comfortable 
doctrine, which in one of his Outspoken Essays Dean Inge 
calls ‘‘ the greatest idleness of the greatest number,” had 
not become fashionable. 

Bob Worrall, afterwards huntsman to the Warwickshire 
Hounds, was born in 1835, and at the age of eleven became 
kennel boy at Kineton under Ned Stevens, my grandfather’s 
huntsman. ‘Two years later, when Bob was thirteen years 
old, Stevens despatched him on foot to lead two couple of 
bitches to Mr. Drake’s kennel at Bucknall, twenty-five 
miles distant. He walked all the way there, with nothing 
to sustain him but a glass of porter and a piece of bread 
and cheese that he obtained at Banbury. He was too 
tired to eat any supper, and almost too stiff to get up the 
next morning. But he rose from his bed and, after a light 
breakfast, walked back to Kineton, arriving there in 
torrents of rain dead-beat and drenched to the skin. What 
would our educational enthusiasts say to this? Worrall 
lived to be over eighty years old, having placed to his credit 
many years of hard and honourable service. 

Kiven more wonderful is the record of the huntsman to 
the celebrated miser John Elwes. This man acted as 
servant of all work, and held no sinecure in his office, rose 
at four every morning and, after milking the cows, prepared 
breakfast for his master and any friends who might happen 
to be staying in the house. He then donned a green coat, 
saddled the horses, got out the hounds, and the whole 
party would then start for the chase. After the day’s 
sport was over he would return to the stables, rub down 
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the horses as quickly as possible, and then hurry into the 
house to lay the cloth and wait at dinner. That done he 
would betake himself again to his outdoor duties, feed the 
horses and hounds, litter them down for the night, and milk 
the cows. Yet Elwes used to call his huntsman an idle 
dog that wanted to be paid for doing nothing. 

When my father began, he kept Mr. Lucy’s huntsman, 
Charles Orvis. Orvis is a well-known hunting name, his 
son and grandson both being in the service of foxhounds, 
while his father was first whipper-in and kennel huntsman 
to Sir Charles Slingsby. It will be remembered that, in 
the year 1869, both Sir Charles and Orvis were drowned 
by the capsizing of the ferry-boat in which they were 
following the Hounds, who had swum a river after their 
Fox. The Orvis family is among those well-known families 
who have supplied generations of hunt servants, such as 
the Goodalls, the Morgans, the Champions, the Haynes, 
the Freemans, the Goddards and the Thatchers among 
many others, whose pedigrees would figure with great 
interest in an up-to-date edition of Galton’s Hereditary 
Genius, or in the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Whetham, 
the authors of that very interesting work called The Family 
and the Nation. 

Charles Orvis will always be remembered by those who 
knew him as being the possessor of a musical voice in the 
hunting-field and a rich dog-language that were worth 
going a long way to hear. He could also talk well on the 
hunting-horn. What a difference do these things make 
in the pleasure of a day’s hunting! A harmonious use of 
horn and voice denotes the real artist, while a non-melodious, 
gruff or inarticulate huntsman takes away half the enjoy- 
ment of a moderate day, and makes a poor day seem all 
the poorer. I am not sure that modern hunt servants 
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are not in some danger of losing the art of speaking to 
hounds in the hunting-field. At any rate, the range 
of dog-language nowadays seems to be narrower than 
it used to be. I wish some of them had heard Charles 
Orvis going to a holloa: they would then know how to 
do it. 

The Warwickshire Hounds now hunted five times a 
week. Orvis hunted them four times a week, and my 
father used to take a pack across the River Avon and hunt 
the Alcester woodlands, twenty miles away, every Saturday. 
It is not exactly play to be field Master on four days in the 
week and to carry the horn yourself on the fifth. In those 
days, moreover, there were no automobiles to carry men or 
hounds to distant meets, nor did the local railway serve. 
So he drove himself, his hounds, his men and his family 
on a great four-horse hound van. My young brother and 
I sate beside him on the box-seat, and the whippers-in lay 
at full length on a mattress improvised from the wire- 
netting spread over the top of the hounds, both men and 
hounds sleeping soundly on the way home after a strenuous 
week’s work. It was in the Alcester woodlands, on the 
estates of Lord Hertford and Sir William Throckmorton, 
that my father served that apprenticeship in the art of 
hunting hounds which in a few years was to land him in 
the front rank of gentlemen huntsmen. The country is 
by no means wholly under forest, so there is plenty of 
opportunity of seeing hounds working in the open, as well 
as studying the methods of woodland hunting. This 
arrangement continued till the spring of 1881, when Orvis 
went to be huntsman to the Holderness and my father 
carried the horn himself; and he continued to carry it, 
hardly missing a day except on the two occasions when he 
broke his collar-bone, until failing health compelled him to 
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lay it aside in the autumn of 1898, after seventeen years 
of unbroken success. 

On the very first day that he went out cub-hunting he 
showed the Warwickshire foxes what to expect. The 
fixture was at Snitterfield Bushes at five o’clock in the 
morning of 30th August 1881. Snitterfield Bushes is the 
name of a large woodland near Stratford-on-Avon belonging 
to Lady Trevelyan, nine miles from the kennels. We 
started at 3.30 a.m., threw the Hounds into covert soon 
after 5 a.m., but did not find till 6.30 a.m., the cubs possibly 
being still out in some field of uncut corn or beans. But 
they did find a Fox at the hour mentioned, and then for 
six hours the Master and his staff and the Warwickshire 
Hounds hunted their Fox through and through the Bushes, 
till at last they killed him—an “old customer ”—at 
12.30 p.m., and got back to the kennels exactly eleven 
hours after they had started in the morning. 

I remember that little outing very well, having myself 
seen the Fox both found and killed from the back of a 
stout chestnut pony, one of the best things that ever 
came out of Wales. The saddle got very hard, and the 
youthful inside got very empty during that long nine 
miles home. But what a fine entering for the puppies 
and the boys! That is the way to show them how to 
stick to it. 

There are good arguments, on the other hand, in favour 
of taking the young hounds for the first day or two to 
smaller coverts nearer home, where they can get right 
among a litter of cubs and have a chance to smash them 
up, and so to be more certain of blood. The school of 
thought that favours this procedure argues that the long 
distance on the road and the harder work that is required 
in a big wood may tend to trash the young hounds. But 
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the morning I have described is a live proof that the other 
thing can be done by a determined man with a stout pack 
who have been well exercised in the summer. On this 
occasion they had been conditioned by a man who knew 
very well how to do it, our old kennel huntsman and first 
whipper-in, Jack Boore, whose hounds have never been 
known to tire. And a morning such as this does the 
young hounds, and the second season hounds also, more 
good than having the cubs held up and practically killed 
for them in a small covert. At Snitterfield Bushes it is 
almost certain that they never saw their fox until they 
had their teeth into him. 

And the morning’s work was not a bad beginning for 
the amateur huntsman himself. It was not without certain 
misgivings that the subscribers had agreed to dispense 
with a professional huntsman. Most people, as a general 
rule, fight shy of a gentleman huntsman, though, given 
certain conditions, there is no reason why a gentleman 
huntsman should not show quite as good sport as a pro- 
fessional. There are certain reasons why he might be 
expected to do this job even better. I have often asked 
people to explain this feeling, and have never had an entirely 
satisfactory answer, though I can understand what they 
mean. Why should a man who does a thing for his bread 
necessarily perform better than another man who does the 
same thing for no other reason except the fact that he is 
fond of doing it? I suppose the answer to this question 
may be found in the contention that if a man’s living 
depends on his doing a certain job he will very likely be 
brought up to it from boyhood, as a professional huntsman 
certainly has been, and will therefore know the tricks of 
the trade; and, further, it may safely be postulated that 
he will perform up to a certain standard of excellence, 
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even though that standard be not the highest, or else the 
profession would discard him. Perhaps those who prefer 
a professional to a gentleman huntsman are influenced by 
the idea that it may be easier to change the professional, 
if he does not give satisfaction, than to change the gentle- 
man. I do not know. Then there is another objection 
to a gentleman hunting hounds in a fashionable country, 
quite a legitimate objection, and that is that if he is hunting 
hounds himself he cannot at the same time control the 
field, but has to get a field Master, of whom as a general 
rule no one takes the slightest notice. I have been told 
that there is also an idea that a gentleman huntsman, if 
he feels out of sorts or out of temper, might take liberties 
with his hounds or with his field that a professional would 
not care or dare to take. This is at first sight not exactly 
the most sportsmanlike of suggestions, though there may 
be something in it; but as a matter of fact, in the rare 
event of a man wanting to lose his fox while apparently 
trying to hunt him, he can do so quite easily, if he really 
knows anything about hounds, without any one finding 
him out, whether he be professional or amateur. It is 
extremely probable that what really is at work is a vague 
sentiment that a paid servant knows more about his work 
than a gentleman who may be only playing at the thing, 
coming in at the top by reason of having enough money 
to do for pleasure what another does for a living. I once 
knew a lady who would sooner be driven by any lad in 
livery, who as a matter of fact might be really dangerous, 
than be driven by a gentleman in plain clothes, even 
though he were the most finished whip in the Four-in- 
Hand Club. 

The conditions which underlie the success of a gentle- 
man huntsman are, generally speaking, that he should 
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either have been brought up with hounds from boyhood, 
and have studied the chase, and in effect have acted as 
extra whipper-in, to whom it has become a second nature 
to hunt the fox in his mind every day he goes out, or that, 
failing such opportunities, he should have been doing the 
same kind of thing on his own account. Given a con- 
genital love of fox-hunting, the indications are that a 
gentleman, being the better educated, may bring to the 
practice of the art a higher quality of intellect than one 
who has not had his advantages. He need not, indeed 
most of us cannot, be like Beckford, of whom it was said : 
‘* Never had fox or hare the honour of being chased to 
death by so accomplished a huntsman ; never was a hunts- 
man’s dinner graced by such urbanity and wit. He would 
bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect his kennels 
in Italian and direct the economy of his stables in excellent 
French.” But it seems certain that cultivated men can 
never be out of place; and I think it is not usually recog- 
nized that we try to recruit our huntsmen, of whom we 
expect, and constantly get, so much value, from a class 
who in these days are well educated in a certain Board of 
Education sense, but who do not claim to belong to the 
cultivated classes, and whose intellects have not had that 
variety of training which helps one to deduce things quickly 
from observation. The faculty of observation, and the 
power of applying its results, are possibly the chief aids 
to success in any walk of life. They certainly are in the 
hunting-field. The proper exercise of the faculty of 
observation connotes that invaluable thing called recep- 
tivity, the power of seeing quickly how and why other men 
do things well or ill, the ability to profit by their mistakes 
no less than by one’s own, the sense to copy them when 
they succeed. The use or neglect of these faculties can 
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best be observed when one is teaching boys to ride or to 
shoot. Some boys naturally begin to copy the hands and 
the seat of their pilot and the manner in which he holds 
the whip and reins; and out shooting this kind of boy 
learns to handle a gun by watching some one who knows 
how to do it, and by imitating him. You hardly have to 
tell him anything. The other sort begins the hopeless 
task of elaborating a technique of his own, and will hold 
his whip by the wrong end and his gun upside down because 
the idea of imitating his elders does not occur to him. He 
has to be corrected a thousand times, while the other boy 
has only to be told once, if at all. 

I have digressed a little in order to insist on this faculty 
of observation, because such experience as I have had of 
life has taught me its supreme importance. “I am not 
going to tell you boys how to drive,” said that talented old 
coachman, “ Father’ Fownes, to his sons; ‘sit beside 
me on the box and watch me.” 

Now my father had this gift to a very remarkable degree. 
Although he had been hunting hounds all day and appar- 
ently been engrossed in the pursuit of his fox, he always 
knew exactly who had been out, what they wore, what 
manner of horse each had been riding, and how they had 
performed. Nothing seemed to escape him, and he would 
sometimes let people know that he had been watching them 
in a surprisingly caustic manner. I remember a poor 
gentleman who could not hold his horse, and who had piled 
on the grief by a dead pull at the animal’s mouth with his 
reins held as short as his arms would let him, being advised 
by my father that he would get on a great deal better if 
he would only hold the bridle at the other end. At other 
times it must be admitted that his humour in the hunting- 
field was robust rather than refined. Some remarks that 
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he made to a Hungarian gentleman whose horse had kicked 
a hound called forth the following letter : 


Hunearian VILLA, 
Ruesy, 10/2/1879. 


My Lorn—Very sorry I am being obliged by a disagreiable 
affair to disturb you with my letter. 

When out to hunt to-day with your pack, the horse of my 
friend the Count Elenier Batthyany kicked one of your hounds. 
I communicated to you at once his regrets having caused in- 
voluntarily some pain to a hound. He charged me, to let you 
know, my lord, he feeling himself seriously offended by the way 
and manner of your reproaches merited only by his horse; so I 
have now to ask from you for the sake of his honour some loyal 
reparation. Ifyou think my lord for fit to write plain excuses, I 
shall do my best to induce my friend to accept, if you do not, I 
may agree any appointment of place and time with two gentle- 
men of your friends, to settle a reparation by arms. 

I beg your pardon for my badly styled letter but as I am 
talking only a broken English, I have no doubt you will excuse 
my ignorance how to write in proper terms.—Believe me, my 


Lord, yours truly, (Signed) Count ALNIAsyY. 


Unfortunately I have not the answer. Probably in its 
own way it was a masterpiece, as he had a rare knack of 
expressing himself on paper without giving too much away. 
Supposing that the M.F.H. were challenged to a duel 
every time he “ told off” some one out hunting, most of 
us would either be killed by this time or be qualifying for 
a place in the niches of fame by the side of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Here, however, is the Count’s reply, with which 
the matter closed : 

Hunearian VILLA, 


HittmMoreton Roan, 
Ruepy, 13/2/1879. 


My Lorp—Accept my best thanks for your letter, wich 
closes this sad incident, and allow me to state only that my friend 
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has a correct idea of the rigths of a M.F.H. and as I wrote in my 
first letter he was not offended by the fact having been repri- 
manded, but merely by the way and manner of it. ‘Till we shall 
meet shortly in the pig skin believe me, my Lord, yours truly, 


(Segned) Count ALNIASY. 


The good sport that my father showed during his 
Mastership is duly recorded in the second volume of The 
Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt by Sir Charles Mordaunt 
and my uncle, the Rev. Walter Verney. It is not quite 
certain whether the recounting of ancient runs is of much 
more than local interest, but the following account of how 
a certain Fox was killed after a very fine run of two hours, 
and how that Fox was identified as being the same Fox 
from start to finish is not without general value. 

One day, about the beginning of December 1889, Squire 
Lucy was out shooting near Newbold Pacey and put up a 
Fox out of a pithole in a ploughed field. He remarked to 
his keeper, Masters, that the Fox had a collar on his neck : 
but Masters thought it was a bit of grass. Mr. Lucy, 
without mentioning the collar incident, told my father 
that it might be worth while to look for this Fox, so a meet 
was accordingly arranged at Newbold Pacey. Sure enough 
the Fox was there. My father laid on the dog Hounds, 
and the Fox set his head for Warwick Park, but ran in a 
left-handed circle without going into the Park, and took 
a fairly straight line for Chesterton Wood and across the 
grass lands of the Red Horse Vale, pointing for Edge Hill. 
When he got to Owlington Farm, not far from the hill, my 
father and I saw the Fox dead-beat just in front of the 
Hounds. He disappeared round the corner of the buildings, 
and the Hounds suddenly threw up their heads. What 
could have happened to him? At that moment we caught 
sight of the head and ears of the poor brute, who was 
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swimming round and round in the middle of the horse-pond. 
The Hounds caught him as he was trying to get to the bank. 
Then there were great rejoicings. ‘The time was two hours, 
the distance as Hounds ran was over fifteen miles, the 
longest point—from Warwick Park to Owlington—was ten 
miles, the last half of the run was at a good pace over the 
cream of the country, there never was such a mare as my 
father’s grey mare, there never were such hounds as our 
hounds, and so on, and so on. It is needless to add that 
the gentlemen all said we must have changed foxes at least 
once, probably two or three times. No single fox could 
have stood before hounds for so long. Such a thing was 
impossible. Some of them could tell us beyond a doubt 
exactly where we did change. My father said nothing, 
but went to Bishop’s Gorse to find his afternoon Fox. That 
evening, when we were sitting in convivial family conclave 
talking over this fine run, my father announced that when 
he came to handle the fox he found a collar made of two 
leather straps round the fox’s neck. 

This piece of news seemed rather to destroy the romance 
of the affair; to tell every one that you had killed your 
hunted fox, the same one that you had found in the morning, 
and then to discover that this splendid wild Warwickshire 
fellow was really only some poor tame beast who had the 
misfortune to get in the way of the hounds—this would 
never do. So we agreed to keep this interesting bit of 
news to ourselves. 

But presently, and by degrees, the truth leaked out. 
It was discovered that months before the run took place 
a fox had been brought to Mr. Walter Hoddinott, my 
father’s tenant at Westfield. Mr. Hoddinott made a 
collar for the fox of his two trouser-straps, in order to tie 
him up and make a pet of him: but the fox escaped. 
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Mr. Hoddinott now identified the straps which my father 
found round the fox’s neck and claimed his property. 
Squire Lucy then remembered his impression of a collar 
round the neck of the fox he had disturbed out shooting. 
So the pieces of the puzzle were put together, and the fox 
we killed was proved beyond all manner of doubt to be 
the same one we found. A wonderful instance of vulpine 
endurance. 

When we remember that he was unkennelled almost in 
view and hustled at the start, and that, although there 
was a check or two, and some slow hunting, the hounds 
for two hours never really left his line, during which time 
he covered at least fifteen miles of country when the going 
was deep, and that he did all this carrying the penalty of 
the collar, we can never be astonished at anything we hear 
about a fox. 

This is only one of many good runs witnessed by the 
Warwickshire Hunt during my father’s Mastership. I 
have chosen it on account of the interest attaching to this 
particular fox, no less than for the excellence of the run 
itself. It is tempting to tell of many other days, but I will 
content myself with one only, described in my father’s 
diary as “‘ a wonderful day’s sport,” concluding with ‘* one 
of the finest runs ever seen.” I have often been asked to 
describe the best day I have ever seen ; this is one of them. 
On Friday, 27th October 1893, my father took the bitch 
pack to the Sandpit covert at Wigginton Heath, a wild 
straggling expanse of broom and gorse. The Fox went 
away at once and set his head for the open wolds of Oxford- 
shire. He ran a crescent-shaped course by Great Tew, 
but the bitches never left him for seven miles, and ate him 
on the outskirts of Heythrop Park, after fifty minutes’ 
galloping and jumping over stubble and grass and easy 
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fences, with a useful brook in the middle of the run of just 
the right size for a bold horse. Nothing could have been 
better. The whole affair took place in the open, and you 
could see the beautiful bitch pack all the way, clustered 
together and running for blood. 


Ah! don’t they mean mischief, those merciless ladies ? 
What fox can resist such implacable foes ? 


The afternoon Fox was found in a small covert in the Edge 
Hill country called Gulliver’s Osiers, and spent a lot of 
time in dodging round and round the hills without making 
any point. But finding that he had some one after him 
who was not at all easy to shake off, he set his head straight, 
and the bitches raced him savagely straight up and down 
the hills without the vestige of a check right away to the 
village of Warmington, seven miles away. He was now 
glad to take the first open door that offered, which was 
the door of Mr. Wady’s farm-house. He ran upstairs 
into Mrs. Wady’s bedroom, followed by Jack Boore and 
the entire pack, where he was speedily despatched under 
the bed, and eaten on the village green with all the honours 
that he deserved. From the riding point of view this was 
a much more desperate affair than the run of the morning. 
It was straight up and down the steep sides of the combes 
and ancient vineyards of Edge Hills, and, although the 
fences on the top uplands are not very strong, each valley 
has a blind, boggy, gaping bottom that must be jumped 
in the right place if you do not want to spend the night 
there. 

This day is memorable because it exhibited all the 
aspects of a really good day’s fox-hunting. The pace was 
good ; the points were good; each hound was up at the 
finish of both runs, and in the last run the hounds beat 
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all the field but three, of whom I had the great good fortune 
to be one. My father and Jack Boore were the other two. 

My father was riding a very remarkable horse called 
Barleymow, whom he bought from Mr. Corbet Holland. 
Now there is no greater bore than the person who persists 
in talking about the performances of his own horse, but, 
in spite of that, I must say one word about my old friend 
Barleymow, because he not only carried my father on this 
red-letter day, but lived to carry me on my own three-star 
red-letter day when I was hunting the hounds myself no 
less than nine years later. These two days are the two 
best days I ever saw, days that are talked about even now 
by the dwindling number of survivors; they are separated 
in time by a space of nine years, yet they have two points 
in common: on both days it was the bitch pack that 
piloted us to victory, on each occasion killing a brace of 
foxes; on both days did old Barleymow carry the horn 
without a mistake from find to finish,—a good record for 
make and shape animated by cleverness that never put a 
foot wrong and courage that never failed. He was dark 
chestnut, long, low and powerful, standing on the shortest 
of legs and the hardest of feet, with the rare combination 
of broad quarters, symmetrical hocks close to the ground, 
well-sprung deep ribs, and strong sloping shoulders, from 
which rose a muscular neck carrying a masculine game head 
with a wild flashing eye denoting sensibility and spirit. 
There was a lot of devil about the old horse—no man, nor 
woman, nor horse, nor hound is of any real use without 
having a bit of devil, either patent or latent, somewhere 
in the constitution. In Barleymow the devil expressed 
itself by his never, to his dying day, being quite to be 
trusted not to kick a hound; and if you made the great 
mistake of trying to catch hold of his head when he was 
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going at a fence, his resentment at any sort of interference 
with his mouth would take the form of going through the 
fence instead of over it. He was far too sagacious to fall, 
but the hideous experience of going to the bottom of the 
ditch and through the fence on all-fours was a sufficient 
warning to let Barleymow have his head for the future. My 
father rode this wonderful horse for twelve seasons, and 
I rode him for seven more. His legs were as fresh as ever 
on the day of his death. He had to be retired through 
failing eyesight when he was twenty-four years old. I 
cannot remember his ever being right down, though I 
once tumbled off him when he pecked rather badly when 
jumping intoaroad. He was an institution in the Warwick- 
shire country. 


CHAPTER VI 
MY FATHER’S SPORTING CONTEMPORARIES 


Lord Minto and Maunsell Richardson—Mr. Drake and Lord Chesham 
—Distinctive types—An interesting dinner-party—Lord Chaplin’s 
popularity—Troublous times—My father’s farewell and death 
abroad—Lord Minto’s letter. 


SucH were the triumphs that my father achieved in the 
hunting-field. Hunting hounds four times a week for 
seven months in the year is not a profession that affords 
much leisure for entertaining, even if the energy were to 
be found. This is one of the penalties, if it be a penalty, 
that has to be paid for devotion to this particular form of 
duty. But he contrived to receive some of the friends with 
whom he had tastes in common. Among the first of them 
that I remember were his contemporaries the late Lord 
Minto and the late Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson. 

Lord Minto has been already mentioned as one of those 
who were chosen to ride for Cambridge in the last Oxford 
and Cambridge steeplechase that ever took place between 
the flags. I am well aware that he has other claims to 
fame than this, which are written in the history of his 
country. But to my father he represented the best of 
friends and the best of sportsmen. These two had a very 
genuine regard for each other, though they did not meet 
as often as they could have wished, owing to Lord Minto’s 
services abroad. But of Maunsell Richardson we saw a 
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very great deal. I think, on the whole, he was my father’s 
beau idéal, and indeed, in a certain class, he was easily first. 
He has been dead a little over ten years, and a generation 
is growing up that did not know him. It is their loss, 
and if any of them reads this book I am going to offer to 
him or to her a little sketch of a man who was one of the 
fine flowers—in his way a unique specimen—of the country 
life that prevailed in the days of Queen Victoria. He was 
of the middle height, with a slim, wiry, elastic figure that 
could have been made for nothing else but playing games 
and riding across country. He was in the Harrow XI., 
and played well for his side, and in later life all games with 
a ball, such as golf and lawn-tennis, came quite easily to 
him. His quick eye, lissom form and natural adaptability 
proclaimed him the complete artist at anything in this 
line that he chose to cultivate. His enviable adaptability 
equipped him as an able and quick-witted candidate for 
Parliament, which he entered on the Conservative side in 
1893, in spite of certain prognostications to the effect that 
Maunsell was no doubt a fine cricketer and horseman, but 
could not possibly ‘“‘ know much about politics.” In the 
event, for which he was certainly untried, he came out as 
a first-rate public speaker both on the political platform 
and in more convivial surroundings. 

But he is chiefly known to fame as having trained and 
ridden the winner of the Grand National Steeplechase at 
Liverpool two years running, an achievement then un- 
equalled in the history of steeplechasing, though it is only 
fair to mention that the late Mr. E. P. Wilson rode two 
Grand National winners, Voluptuary in 1884, and Roquefort 
in 1885. Maunsell trained Rengny and Disturbance for 
Captain Machell, and won on Disturbance in 1878, and 
on Rengny in 1874, a triumph that was saluted in his own 
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village of Limber by the ringing of the church bells, a 
purpose for which it is safe to say that no church bells 
have ever been rung either before or since, nor in all human 
probability ever will be again. All his contemporaries 
agree that he was a consummate horseman, no sort of horse 
ever coming amiss to him. As well as this he was one of 
the best, if not the very best of horse-breakers, and was a 
past master at making a hunter with mouth and manners 
and performances. He was a good judge of all kinds of 
stock, including foxhounds. It will be remembered that 
he married Victoria, widow of the late Lord Yarborough, 
who was the first lady in our time—we must not forget the 
famous Lady Salisbury and the Hatfield Hunt—who was 
M.F.H., which office she discharged with much knowledge 
and ability during the minority of her son, the present 
Lord Yarborough. In this connection another tribute to 
Maunsell’s versatility arises, for, in addition to his other 
talents, he also performed quite soundly as amateur hunts- 
man at Brocklesby when Nimrod Long or Will Dale were 
on the casualty list. He died in 1912 at the age of sixty- 
nine, to the deep regret of a wide circle of friends among 
all sorts and conditions of men. In addition to the many 
things that he could do both on horseback and on foot, 
he was a witty and gifted talker, being the best of company 
in any society in which he chanced to find himself. 

It is tempting to describe some of the other captains of 
field sports among my father’s friends, notably the three 
Drakes—Tom Drake, the Squire of Shardeloes, and his two 
brothers, Edward the parson, and George, one of the finest 
sportsmen of his generation. These three are worthy of 
mention, for they were absolutely true types of men who 
were sportsmen, the most accomplished of their time, and 
at heart nothing but sportsmen, though indeed Edward 
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had the prefix of The Reverend to his name. Edward was 
one of my father’s most constant companions in the cricket- 
field, in the shooting-field and in the hunting-field, though 
it is very doubtful if my father ever heard him preach a 
sermon. ‘These three brothers had a strongly marked 
individuality and a caustic method of expressing them- 
selves that was quite their own. It is said that the old 
Squire was assailed on the way down to Brighton in the 
train by a talkative lady whom he did not know, who began 
—and indeed finished—by asking him whether he was 
going to bathe in the sea. He nipped the conversation 
in the bud by informing the lady that he had been sick 
into the sea far too many times to want to wash in it. 
This repartee savours more of the Restoration than of the 
nineteenth century, but as an instance of how to shut down 
some one who tries to scrape acquaintance in the railway 
carriage, it is quite at the top of its class. 

The Drakes always knew exactly what to do as well as 
what to say. George Drake was riding with my father 
in a point-to-point steeplechase which took place in a very 
stiff part of the Cherwell valley, where my father knew the 
way better than George Drake. Early in the race my 
father rode at a blind place that had been mended with 
some stiff rails, which turned his horse clean over. George, 
who had been waiting on him, slipped over and, instead of 
leaving my father on the ground, as every one else would 
have done, started to catch his horse for him, and held 
the horse while he got on. ‘* Look sharp, Broke,” he said, 
“I can’t be here all day and I can’t go on without you, 
for I don’t know the way.” The result of this sagacious 
move was that these two friends landed together first into 
the last field, George Drake winning fairly easily on Soothing 
Syrup, my father on Bellringer being second. My father 
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afterwards told me that Bellringer would have won had 
not his fall knocked the wind out of him. This was on 
George Drake’s fiftieth birthday, so it was not a bad 
performance at this age to beat all the young talent of 
Warwickshire, Bicester and Heythrop, over the stiffest 
bit of the Midlands, The year was 1884. In those days 
point-to-point steeplechases were indeed laid out from one 
point to another ; the fences had to be taken in their own 
natural rugged blindness, not one of them being prepared. 
Nowadays every fence is tampered with, and the rough 
places are made plain. 

The late Lord Chesham was one of my father’s greatest 
friends. ‘They appreciated each other thoroughly, having 
not only fox-hunting in common—Lord Chesham was 
Master of the Bicester Hounds for many years—but also 
a keen love of cavalry soldiering. Lord Chesham was a 
cavalryman by profession, having been in the 10th Hussars, 
and although my father never saw active service, being too 
ill to take the Warwickshire Yeomanry to South Africa, 
I have often been told, by those who have a right to an 
opinion, that he was the best amateur cavalry officer of 
his day. I have before me a letter written to him by Lord 
Chesham from South Africa on 11th of May 1900, exactly 
one month before his eldest son Charlie Cavendish was 
killed at Diamond Hill, giving a characteristic account of 
the doings of the Imperial Yeomanry, which I am almost 
tempted to offer, so full is it of humanity and humour. 
The dominant note, sounded throughout the letter, is 
regret that his old friend could not be with him. There 
were few men so lovable as Charles Compton William, third 
Lord Chesham. It was on a day in November 1907 that 
he rode at his last fence when hunting with the Pytchley 
Hounds, thus meeting his death at the comparatively early 
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age of fifty-seven. From my father’s friends I have chosen 
these three, Lord Minto, Maunsell Richardson and Lord 
Chesham, because they are truly representative of the 
British sportsmen of the latter part of last century. 

But even more representative was his old friend Lord 
Chaplin, who outlived them all, and died not very long ago, 
having lived through the troublous times that the others 
escaped. The first time I saw him was when he came to 
Compton Verney in 1880 to have a day with the Warwick- 
shire Hounds and to look at one of my father’s horses called 
The Drone, that Mr. Chaplin thought likely to suit Lady 
Florence, whom he had married in 1877. He was then in 
the very prime of life, and when he came down to breakfast 
in his red coat—as men did in those days—tall, fair, well- 
proportioned, the picture of health, he was indeed a hand- 
some specimen of the Anglo-Saxon race. The vision of 
him and my father and mother driving to the meet in an 
open carriage and pair is fixed in my mind. It was a fair 
picture of Victorian country life, when ladies and gentlemen 
drove in their carriages, and could be seen by all the world, 
instead of whirling through the villages, hidden away in 
the recesses of a motor-car which might belong to any one 
or to no one. 

They had a good gallop. The Drone was not up to 
Mr. Chaplin’s weight, so he could not try the horse himself, 
but brought his own. It was an ideal run to show a horse, 
being short, sharp and decisive, all over a grass country 
with flying fences. My father was mounted on The Drone, 
who never turned his head, nor made a mistake, and he 
thought the horse was sold, but Mr. Chaplin did not care 
about him, and there was no sale. 

Mr. Chaplin was then at the zenith of his power and 
lifelong popularity. The romance of Hermit’s Derby was 
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still fresh in the mind of England; he was the Squire of 
Blankney; he was Master of the Blankney Hounds; he 
was one of the county Members of Parliament when to be 
a county Member of Parliament was a real position of 
honour; when he rang the bell in his dining-room the 
butler brought in not one but six bottles of claret for 
himself and his friends: any single one of which things is 
vastly superior to being a Cabinet Minister ; and the whole 
affair was carried off in the grand manner that made him 
a great man in the public eye, while his own geniality and 
kindliness made him deservedly popular with all classes of 
society. Combined with this magnificence, his stature and 
good looks invested him with all the insignia that constitute 
a great personality, a personality that, in the language of 
the theatre, “ gets over the footlights.” The English 
public in fact have always recognized in him a manifestation 
of an ideal they have been seeking, a fine symbol of their 
own race, a sportsman and a “ Sahib,” and a political 
leader among the governing classes who owned the land, 
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who in the language of Disraeli ‘‘ can alike defy despots 
and mobs, around which the people may always rally, and 
who must be patriotic from their intimate connection with 
the soil.” He was one of the last, almost the last, of the 
fox-hunting country gentlemen who also wielded political 
influence, such as Lord George and Lord Henry Bentinck, 
and the fifth Lord Spencer. His appearance is too well 
known to need any detailed description. It has been said 
that no one was half so clever as Lord Thurlow looked. 
May we say that no one was half such a country gentleman 
as Henry Chaplin looked ? He possessed a strongly marked 
individuality, easily recognizable, familiar to the public. 
Every one knew him by sight. 

Is it true that distinctive types are dying out? ‘This 
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is a very interesting question which we often hear argued 
nowadays. On the one hand, it may be urged that at 
least all men are helping to reduce themselves to the same 
pattern by an almost morbid desire not to be conspicuous 
in way of dressing and cutting the hair. Nearly all men, 
not only in London, but in most of the capitals of Europe, 
dress in either black or dark grey, so that civilian clothes 
have almost become a uniform, and in this way individuality 
is losing ground. This is carried so far that any one who 
dares to wear shepherd’s plaid trousers is rather laughed 
at for wearing “* sponge-bags.” And it is quite possible 
that the recent attack on gentlemen who wear beards, 
which took the form of pointing the finger of derision at 
them and calling them “* beavers,” was, in its origin, nothing 
but a ribald manifestation of a modern school of thought 
that dislikes anything that it considers to be eccentric. 
It may also be argued that those who have grown up with 
their own generation become so familiar with the appear- 
ance of even its most remarkable members, that they fail 
to notice anything striking about the elders who are their 
own contemporaries, though perhaps the strongly marked 
types actually exist, and are as strongly marked as ever, 
but are only recognized by the juniors who have not grown 
up together with them. This thesis is in some degree 
capable of proof when it is considered in the light of a 
public school. When a boy first goes to a public school 
he is immensely struck by the appearance of ‘* the swells.” 
Each one of them is marked in his mind as having an out- 
standing, almost superhuman appearance. But when he 
grows up with those of his own age, and becomes himself 
a “ swell,” his contemporary “* swells” seem to him to be 
very much like other people. 

It is possible that we are beginning to breed a race 
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whose members of both sexes are more uniform in pattern 
than were their grandfathers and grandmothers, even 
without reckoning the question of clothes. Among women, 
the grande dame whom every one used to know by sight, 
and had a kind of label of her own, seems to have died out. 
“ That dark old duenna,” Lady Kew, is no longer to be 
seen, and perhaps it is just as well that she is not. 
Thackeray’s obituary notice of the Countess Dowager of 
Kew, which Pendennis read in The J'imes, is hard to beat 
as a parody on obsequious journalese, and describes the 
type in the true vein of satire : 


We regret to have to announce the awfully sudden death of 
this venerable lady. Her ladyship, who had been at several 
parties of the nobility the night before last, seemingly in perfect 
health, was seized with a fit as she was waiting for her carriage, 
and about to quit Lady Pallgrave’s assembly. . . . Many noble 
families are placed in mourning by this sad event. Society has 
to deplore the death of a lady who has been its ornament for 
more than half a century, and who was known, we may say, 
throughout Europe for her remarkable sense, extraordinary 
memory and brilliant wit. 


Either the general standard of health and beauty and 
form has been levelled up so that no one in particular 
catches the eye on first entering a room, or else we do not 
now produce the kind of person who at once causes some 
one to say ““ Who is that?” A London ballroom to-day 
is a pudding so full of plums that almost every one in it is 
a plum. ‘Tall, fresh, athletic boys and girls and fathers 
and mothers, even grandfathers and grandmothers, are 
all dancing, and looking as if they were all turned out of 
the same mould. 

But let us take another test, the test of the public 
men, of whom Lord Chaplin was one, principally Cabinet 
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Ministers, and apply it from the point of view of the 
cartoonist in Punch. He would be a bold man who would 
assert that our public servants and Ministers during the 
last few years present the same opportunities to the 
cartoonist as did the Ministers and officers of Queen 
Victoria. I suggest this with great respect, being mindful 
of how Macaulay belaboured Horace Walpole, in his best 
sledge-hammer manner, for saying, in his Anecdotes of the 
Painters, that the art of painting declined after the com- 
mencement of Civil Wars because no portrait painter could 
make a work of art out of an Anabaptist. ‘* As if,” says 
Macaulay, “the garb or the features of Cromwell and 
Milton were less picturesque than those of the round-faced 
peers, as like each other as eggs to eggs, who look out from 
the middle of the periwigs of Kneller.” The ability of a 
nation to throw up public men who are an easy prey to the 
cartoonist may not be a test of national greatness. I am 
only suggesting that we do not now produce many such 
men. And I venture to say that those who draw the 
weekly political cartoons in Punch to-day have not such 
material in their hands as had Sir John Tenniel when 
he presented such figures as Disraeli, Gladstone and the 
late Lord Salisbury. The heads and features of these 
men and their contemporaries could be recognized at a 
glance. ‘To-day the film and the bioscope have to work 
overtime to stamp the likenesses of their successors on the. 
public mind. Listen to Dean Inge defending the Victorian 
age : 


It was a good rule of Thomas Carlyle to set a portrait of the 
man he was describing in front of him on his writing-table. . . . 
Let those who are disposed to follow the present evil fashion of 
disparaging the great Victorians make a collection of their heads 
in photographs or engravings, and compare them with those 
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of their own favourites. . . . I will not speculate on the causes 
which from time to time throw up a large number of great men 
in a single generation. I will only ask you to agree with me 
that since the golden age of Greece (assuming that we can trust 
the portrait busts of the famous Greeks) no age can boast so 
many magnificent types of the human countenance as the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


You may agree or disagree with Dean Inge on the point 
of the relative magnificence of countenances, but it can be 
very fairly urged that to-day the countenances of the great 
ones of the earth do not seem to stand out above their 
fellows as did those of their predecessors. Perhaps the 
average type has come nearer to them. The other day— 
it is too near to us to mention any names—a peer, who is 
not only a Master of Foxhounds, but who also knows most 
people who are worth knowing, gave a most interesting 
bachelor dinner-party. To this party, about twenty-five 
in number, there were invited architects, portrait painters, 
judges, generals, admirals, authors, doctors, statesmen and 
scientists, all the best of the kind, admitted heads of their 
various callings. ‘To this august heterogeneity was added 
the leaven of a few Masters of Foxhounds. It looked 
almost as if our host had tried to reproduce in his generation 
one of those wonderful parties that Disraeli presents so 
cleverly in his novels. For Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s party the 
peerage had been gutted. For this party the same opera- 
tion had been performed upon Who’s Who. Whether or 
no the Masters of Foxhounds were able to hold their own 
in the conversation modesty forbids me to state, but I 
could not help thinking that, if a student of physiognomy 
who did not know any of the company were to have come 
into the room and have been asked to pick out the repre- 
sentatives of the various walks of life, he would have had 
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a great deal of difficulty in labelling them correctly, even 
after making due allowance for the dull dead level of man’s 
modern evening dress, though indeed Whyte-Melville says 
somewhere that there is a very significant dividing line 
between those who can wear evening dress properly and 
those who cannot. 

In this connection it is interesting to look at Thackeray’s 
own drawings of the men in Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, and to 
note the full rein that was given to individual taste in 
evening dress by the generation that flourished before the 
Whyte-Melville era. Lord Chaplin was gone, or he might 
have been one of the guests at this memorable symposium, 
but had he been there, and had the physiognomist been 
told that one of the company was a country gentleman 
who had once been a Master of Foxhounds and owner of 
racehorses, and until lately a Cabinet Minister, it is long 
odds on his picking out Lord Chaplin without a moment’s 
hesitation, though he probably would not have been able 
to place the others. 

If you want a further example of the decline of easily 
recognizable personality, look at the fancy portraits of the 
people who used to go regularly to Newmarket forty years 
ago, and look at the people who go there now. Turn up 
the old numbers of Vanity Fair and have a look at Sir 
Leslie Ward’s drawing in 1887 of the little group of men 
and women in the paddock. Almost every one of them 
has a distinctive personal appearance ; for instance, King 
Edward (then Prince of Wales), the Duchess of Montrose, 
the Duchess of Manchester, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Captain Machell, Henry Chaplin, Fred Archer, Matthew 
Dawson and Lady Cardigan, among others. Then look 
at the modern fancy portraits of groups of well-known 
owners, trainers and jockeys, and you will see the difference. 
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Lord Chaplin was “‘ an amazing instance of a popular 
man,” and, in the estimation of a certain type of sporting 
farmer in the Midlands, he was in a class by himself. 
I was helping to judge Lord Lonsdale’s young hounds a 
few years before the war, with Lord Chaplin as my colleague. 
After luncheon, when he rose to respond to the toast of 
“The Judges,” all the puppy-walkers quite spontaneously 
got up and roared out “ For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 
and cheered him and cheered him again and again before 
he was allowed to speak. There he was. He was ‘“ The 
Squire.”” He was their own Harry Chaplin, who loved the 
soil and the horses and the bullocks and the hounds and 
the hunting. He was part of them, and they were part 
of him; they knew how he loved agriculture, and how he 
hated ‘“* Dicky Cobden” and all his works, and they just 
took him to their hearts. It was on such occasions that 
Lord Chaplin made some of his happiest speeches. But 
although he was a well-known public figure, it is perhaps 
among a small party of friends that he gave his best value. 
No biographer, however skilful and well documented he 
may be, can really do justice to Lord Chaplin, because the 
most entertaining part of him is lost for ever. And that 
was his faculty of pulling out from a well-stocked and 
retentive memory so many interesting things about the 
many interesting people he had known, such as Disraeli 
and Lord George and Lord Henry Bentinck among many 
others. He knew every one, and had a peculiar flair for 
knowing all about every one, not necessarily personal 
gossip, but things of social and historical interest. And 
he could dish it all up so agreeably that it was always a 
delight to listen to him. Do not forget that the line 
between reminiscence on the part of the talker and boredom 
on the part of the company is apt to be a very thin one. We 
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all know the reminiscencer who begins by saying “ Talley- 
rand once told my grandmother,” or “* When I was at 
Rangoon ”’; the kind of person who has been satirized for 
all time by Goldsmith in the scene where Mr. Hardcastle 
keeps trying to work off on Marlow and Hastings his old 
stories about Prince Eugene. But Lord Chaplin was no 
Hardcastle. He would pull down picture after picture 
from his gallery and illuminate them in a manner that was 
entertaining in the highest degree, and never wearied for 
a moment. 

One evening in particular I remember. It was at 
Holmby House, twenty years ago. ‘The party consisted 
of Annaly, Cecil Legard, Henry Chaplin and myself. It 
was one of those little parties that just come by chance, 
and, somehow, very often seem to be of more value than 
those that are more carefully arranged. It was just the 
proper setting for “The Squire.” I think it was mostly 
fox-hunting lore; the memory fades, but I do remember 
that beginning with the old original Goodall of the "fifties, 
he expounded all the law and the prophets, and gave us an 
account of the old days at Blankney and the visit there of 
the then Prince of Wales. 

On other occasions he would tell you all about the House 
of Commons as he knew it in the ’sixties. But, alas! it 
is all lost. A lady who entertains a great deal said that 
there always should have been a shorthand writer in the 
room when Lord Chaplin came out to dinner, because 
his method of retailing interesting things that happened 
behind the scenes would be of infinite value if we could 
now have it all before us on paper. It would not be very 
far behind The Farington Diary in interest. 

I have said that Mr. Chaplin came to Compton Verney 
at the beginning of the ’eighties. During the greater part 
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of the next two decades my father continued to hunt the 
Warwickshire country, albeit in the face of a growing 
family and a diminishing rent-roll, and on a subscription 
that, according to modern notions, would appear hardly 
worth mentioning. As his brother Walter Verney wrote of 
him : 
There was a young “‘feller”’ called Broke, 
Who was “ broke”’ when the Foxhounds he took, 
But when he was Master 
The money flew faster 
Than he could tear cheques from his book. 

But he got his money’s worth, and he gave us all a 
wonderful time. He was not only a huntsman among lords, 
but he was a lord among huntsmen. 

During the last decade of the century, he was sorely 
troubled with bereavement; in the summer of 1893 the 
news arrived from India that my brother, Second Lieutenant 
in the 7th Hussars, together with Crawley and Sutton, two 
brother officers of his own age, had been drowned in a 
boating accident at Poona. The boys were trying the 
dangerous experiment of sailing on the river above the 
‘** bund ” when the river was in full spate. A sudden gust 
of wind caught the sail, swept them over the “ bund ” and, 
although they could swim, they were powerless to save 
their lives in the raging torrent. My father was never 
quite the same after this, and my mother did not long 
survive it. She died in December 1894 of that terrible 
malady which has still baffled research, the pangs of which 
the patient was then obliged to bear practically unrelieved 
by those merciful narcotics and other mitigations of mortal 
pain which medical science has now learnt to apply. But 
the thing itself remains and seems to have become more 
formidable. Let us pray that to trace it to its origin and 
to conquer it will be the next great victory of science. 
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My father was soon to bear yet another blow. My 
youngest sister, his constant solace at home and companion 
in the hunting-field, fell ill and died in 1897. Even his 
own brave spirit now seemed to quail, and the consequences 
of a severe chill, which he had long ago contracted, began 
to assert themselves in the autumn of 1898. He had a few 
more days’ hunting during the season 1898-1899 and rode 
like a boy right up to the end. But early in the New Year 
he had blown his last horn and drawn his last covert, 
though he retained the Mastership till 1900, thus com- 
pleting twenty-four years as M.F.H. He lived an invalid 
life for more than three years, and actually contrived to 
winter in Egypt in 1901-1902. In the following autumn 
he determined on a long sea voyage from which he never 
returned. He died at sea near Colombo on the 2lIst day 
of December 1902, in his fifty-ninth year. 

He is not yet forgotten in the county of Warwick. As 
well as being M.F.H. and Colonel of the Yeomanry, he was 
an energetic member of the County Council and a regular 
attendant at the Bench. Such a full life, together with its 
accompaniment of a large correspondence in the days when 
there were fewer typewriters and private secretaries than 
there are now, did not leave him much time for reading. 
But he had his favourite books and authors, and could 
refer to them from memory. He knew his Bible well : 
and his Shakespeare quite respectably. The outlook of 
Dr. Johnson, and his terse manner of expressing it, appealed 
to my father’s Conservative instinct and to his sense of 
humour. 

In fiction his favourite authors, whom he read again and 
again, were Whyte-Melville, Dickens, Marryat and Anthony 
Trollope, and of course Surtees. Not altogether a bad 
library if you knew it well. He also wrote some forcible 
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essays on fox-hunting. I have written of him at some 
length because we may not see many more like him. The 
last time I saw him was on the night before he sailed for 
his last voyage. We both felt we might not meet again. 
He naturally talked to me of the future of fox-hunting, and 
of the Warwickshire Hounds and country for which he had 
laboured so much and which he loved so well. He gave 
much good advice; one thing he implored me to do was 
so thoroughly characteristic of him that I must mention 
it. He begged me to do everything I could to prevent 
motor-cars being used for any purpose connected with 
hunting. This will raise a smile. But in truth the old 
man was giving utterance to his hereditary mistrust of the 
industrial revolution, and was voicing the salutary prejudice 
that many Englishmen have always felt throughout the 
ages at the introduction of machinery. I am well aware 
that this frame of mind is open to the charge of incon- 
sistency and a variety of other attacks. But it is by no 
means certain that doing everything by machinery has 
been an unmixed blessing; it has ruined the loveliness of 
many parts of England; it is quite probable that it has 
had a great deal to do with social and industrial unrest ; 
it has certainly diminished our power of using our hands 
and feet, and it has had a bad effect on our horsemanship, 
an effect which I shall try to examine later. At present it 
is enough to say that I did my best to carry out his wishes, 
and it is unnecessary to add that I failed utterly. Perhaps 
it is well for him that my father left us before self-propelled 
traffic took possession of our highways and by-ways, and 
before many other things happened which have made 
England what it is—a land of class warfare, representation 
without taxation, and the drifting of ‘‘ democracy ” into 
the Great War. 
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Lord Minto wrote me this letter on hearing of my 
father’s death : 


GovERNMENT Hovussz, Orrawa, 
Jan. 18, ’08. 


My pear Verney—I was such an old friend of your father’s, 
though I have seen so little of you since you were a boy, that I 
feel I must write to you, as I have just seen his death in the 
English papers. I knew of course how ill he had been for years, 
and for him with all his love for a manly out-of-door life which 
he could no longer enjoy, one knows one should not grieve ; 
the loss is to those he belonged to and to his friends. He 
was at Eton with me, and later on as you probably know we 
were constantly racing and hunting together—one of my first 
steeplechases being the Oxford and Cambridge Match at 
Aylesbury, when he was riding a mare with a great chance 
called Kate and the mare I was riding refused across him and 
knocked him over at the first fence . . . and for many future 
years he did not let me off for what I had done! But we rode 
many times together after that, and what is rarely the case, 
he was as good between the flags as he was over a country to 
hounds. 

I have always had the greatest admiration for him. He has 
pitched into me often enough in the hunting-field, and all I can 
say is that there must have been something radically wrong 
with the man who minded being pitched into by him. But 
putting hunting aside, I do most ardently wish there were many 
more like him—people like him are the backbone of the country, 
hard, and straight, and as long as we have lots of them we shall 
be all right. I don’t think we have too many, and the sort is 
not increasing. 

I hope you will forgive my intruding myself, but I feel I 
have lost a very old friend, who was a very fine fellow, and I am 
sure you won't mind my writing, and believe me—Yours very 
truly, MinTo, 


CHAPTER VII 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE 


A visit to my old school—A master mind—Etonians’ love for Eton— 
Neglect of any artistic training—Oppidans or Collegers—Scugs 
and saps—The fagging system. 


Not long ago, when staying with friends at a beautiful 
old Priory on the banks of the Itchen near Andover, I 
drove past the gates of my old private school, Winton 
House, situated on the east side of the Andover Road on 
the rising ground a mile to the north of the city of 
Winchester. I stopped the car and took my wife into the 
grounds to have a look at the old place. There was no 
organized cricket going on, but a few boys were playing 
here and there on the cricket ground with bat and ball. 
We went to talk to them, and thought they looked very 
untidy, for they were dressed in varied costumes which 
looked like the produce of a rummage sale. ‘The first two 
or three were reticent, and their address was different from 
the forthcoming and engaging manner of most modern 
boys, but at last we found a boy, more weirdly dressed than 
any of them, in a pair of blue serge trousers belonging to 
a full-grown man and a lady’s striped purple jumper, who 
was more communicative. His face was covered with 
smuts. We thought he was “got up” as a gipsy for 
private theatricals. ‘‘ Don’t you know,” he said, “ the 
place was burnt down last night?” It was only too true. 
113 I 
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When we got through the shrubberies, there was the 
blackened ruin of the old schoolhouse. It was strange 
that my first visit to it after forty years should have taken 
place on the day after the catastrophe. It appeared that 
at 2 a.m. on that very morning a boy smelt the burning and 
called a master, with the highly creditable result that in 
less than five minutes the whole school was on parade in 
pyjamas out in the garden, all, that is to say, except one 
boy, whose absence was disclosed by the roll-call. The 
master rescued him heroically with the aid of an old gas- 
mask, and every one of the dear lads was saved. We 
found them in the garden of an adjoining house, grouped 
round the headmaster, Mr. Frank Johns, busily engaged 
in reading in the newspapers their first appearance in 
print, making fun of the journalistic method of describing 
the affair, and laughing at the praise bestowed on their 
own steadiness in the hour of supreme danger. No nation 
knows how to make fun of personal danger so well as the 
English. 

I went to Winton House as a boy in 1879 at a time when 
Mrs. Johns, the mother of Frank Johns, had leased the 
school to Mr. Willingham Franklin Rawnsley, brother to 
Canon Rawnsley, who is best known as the patron saint 
of the Lake District. I shall always count it a great gain 
to have had Willingham Rawnsley for my master at an age 
_ when one probably can learn more from tutors and governors 
than at any other age. 

How often does one hear a man say that he never learnt 
anything since he left his private school. Possibly we 
become less and less impressionable, less capable of absorb- 
ing and retaining knowledge every year after we get into 
our teens. But it is more likely that the private school 
system, particularly at schools where there are not too 
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many boys, say not more than thirty or at the most forty, 
is more favourable to the art of teaching than the public 
school. Ifthe headmaster is one who really loves boys and 
understands them, if he is a scholar and “ta Sahib,” if he 
has the knack of actually teaching without seeming to make 
a lesson of the thing, if he is one whom the boys by reason 
of his own qualities respect—nothing to do with playing 
games, though the ability to excel in games will certainly 
do him no harm—if he is a man of the world and has a 
sense of humour, if he has a literary sense, and, above all, 
if he is human, then there is no limit to the good he can do. 
He is in a better position than the house-master or tutor 
at a public school, because he has a closer, more intimate 
and more constant insight into the characters of all his 
boys than the public school system permits. He also has 
the advantage of dealing with boys when they are com- 
paratively unsophisticated and have not learnt the trick 
that many soldiers, and horses in training, as well as boys 
inevitably learn of doing just enough work as, and not a 
bit more than, will get them through the day without 
punishment. The private schoolmaster is in the same 
position as the Colonel who has the first six months at the 
recruits while their minds are still ductile and plastic, and 


c 


before they have learnt to “ sugar,” as the old stage- 
coachmen used to say of those horses who have learnt to 
keep the traces tight enough to avoid the whip without 
actually pulling an ounce. 

Mr. Rawnsley was one of the most versatile of men. 
As well as being a ripe scholar in the strict sense of the 
word, he had an ample fund of general knowledge. He 
knew all about country life ; he could ride and shoot ; he 
was a naturalist as well as a sportsman. He took a keen 


interest in the drama, and was himself a good amateur 
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actor and stage-manager. He could paint and draw better 
than most people. He could write well on more than one 
subject. Above all, he had the knack of giving out to his 
boys the fruits of all this knowledge in an attractive and 
interesting manner. He would, for instance, take the 
characters in a play by Euripides and invest them with 
a modern personality that compelled the interest of almost 
any boy—the merely ordinary boy, not only the budding 
prig, or as he is now called the “ high-brow.” Perhaps I 


shall be called a “* high-brow” 


myself if I say that even 
now I can remember, after all these years, a little lecture 
he gave us on the characters in the Medea. Rather strong 
stuff for boys of twelve years old. But he made us interested 
in it, and in this way overcame our repugnance to the 
formidable text. I knew not a word of Greek when I went 
there at the age of ten. In three and a half years Mr. 
Rawnsley taught me the Medea and the Hecuba, the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles in the Greek Testament, lots 
of Xenophon, the first three books of the Aeneid, the Odes 
of Horace, De Senectute and De Amicitia, as well as a great 
deal of Shakespeare, Gray’s Elegy, and a whole lot of odds 
and ends of English literature and much worldly wisdom 
besides. I dare not compare this with what I learnt at 
Eton. It must be admitted that at Winton House, as at 
most other private, and indeed public schools, the teaching 
of French left something to be desired. An old French 
gentleman called Monsieur Dudomaine, a nice old thing, 
used to come out from Southampton once a week and take 
each class for about an hour. Anstey’s description of the 
French master trying to teach the boys at Dr. Grimston’s 
is hardly a burlesque of what used to take place on these 
occasions at Winton House and, I am sure, at many other 
schools. Indeed, for a foreigner to teach a foreign language 
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to English boys in an English class-room has generally 
been such a demonstrable failure that one wonders why 
the system has not been abandoned. An experienced 
crammer can no doubt carry it through when the boys 
know that they have got to learn or else not get into the 
Army. But even so, only the grammar and the writing 
of it can be taught in this way. The little French con- 
versation, which is all that many of us have picked up, has 
rather been learnt in a few weeks spent from time to time 
at Aix-les-Bains or Monte Carlo than from the French 
masters at school; and it is probable that most parents 
are coming to the conclusion that their sons and daughters 
can best acquire familiarity with a foreign language by 
learning to speak it from foreign servants before learning 
their own tongue. It seems to be the case that the English 
are not quite first-class linguists. Possibly first - class 
linguists are rare birds in any country. But it is remarkable 
that, although French is one of the subjects for the entrance 
examinations for the Army, not many of our regiments 
could produce, at the outbreak of the Great War, an officer 
who could talk French with any degree of fluency. I am 
not complaining that I was not taught French when I was 
young—on the contrary, I am thankful that during those 
three years at Winton House I spent my time in being 
introduced to the classics, an introduction that cannot 
easily be effected later in life, whereas, if a working acquaint- 
ance with a modern foreign language is really desired, it 
can be acquired by taking a certain amount of trouble at 
almost any age short of second childhood. Of course it 
is a bore not to be able to follow the dialogue in a French 
play, but it is probable that to any one who has any sort 
of taste for literature, however little, a grounding in the 
masterpieces of the ancients is a greater possession. 
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Mr. Rawnsley developed in his pupils a taste for the 
beauty of language. He made some of us really feel fond 
of the best passages in Horace and Virgil. He took us 
through them line for line, and word for word, and disclosed 
to us all the shades of meaning. He concentrated on an 
ode until he had extracted from it the very last drop. If 
the dead languages took the place of French and German, 
he was at some pains to make us pronounce and write and 
speak the English language correctly. ‘“ But above all, 
Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she 
might not mis-spell and mispronounce words so shamefully 
as girls usually do; and likewise that she might reprehend 
the true meaning of what she is saying.” Mrs. Malaprop 
was quite right. Mr. Rawnsley was the only master I 
ever had who showed me these things. Hardly ever at 
Eton were we asked to write an essay in English. Hardly 
ever at Eton were we told that we were not speaking our 
own tongue grammatically. Hardly ever at Eton were 
we checked for not producing our voices properly. 

Mr. Rawnsley would take us to hear something in the 
city of Winchester, a sermon in the cathedral, a lecture 
or a recitation—the first I heard was a recitation by the 
late Samuel Brandram of the quarrel scene in The School 
for Scandal, and ‘* The Jackdaw of Rheims ”—and would 
then set us down to write a short essay on what we had 
heard, each essay being shrewdly criticized. He read 
aloud to us, and showed us how to do it. Any infelicity 
of accent, grammar or deportment that we exhibited, either 
in class or out of school hours, he gently chaffed away. 
In fact, if education has indeed been properly described 
as “the equipment for a full life,” we certainly got some- 
thing very like education at Winton House. 

From there I went to Mitchell’s House at Eton in 
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January 1883, during what Mr. Shane Leslie, in his well- 
known book about Eton called T'he Oppidan, has happily 
named “the pre-Warre period,” as Dr. Hornby did not 
retire until after the summer half of 1884. A good many 
thousand words have been written about Eton, such as 
Maxwell Lyte’s History, 4 Day of my Life at Eton and 
About some Fellows, both by the same author, and The 
Oppidan. Maxwell Lyte’s work is a classical book of 
reference. A Day of my Life at Eton and About some 
Fellows are amusing and vivid as far as they go. Each of 
these books, however, amounts to little more than an 
essay or diary setting forth certain facets of Eton life 
which, I am sorry to say, appear to be those of a very 
ordinary Etonian, almost perhaps those of a harmless type 
of “ scug,”’ whose main preoccupation is to get himself out 
of scrapes, while Mr. Shane Leslie’s book is the only 
attempt that has ever been made to write about Eton in 
the form of a novel. Putting Maxwell Lyte on one side, 
and assigning to him his high place of merit as an historian, 
one is forced to the conclusion that, without any disparage- 
ment of all the other books, none of them is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The truth probably is that no one can really reduce to 
writing the spirit of Eton. It is doubtful if any writer, 
however gifted, will be able, with truth and sympathy, to 
express the greatest common measure of the feeling that 
all Old Etonians have for Eton. Perhaps the nearest we 
can get to it is the statement we often hear to the effect 
that no Old Etonian has ever been heard to regret that he 
was at Eton, or to wish that he had been at some other 
public school, while some of those who have been at other 
public schools have now and then been heard to express 
a wish that their parents or guardians had sent them to 
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Eton instead. This proposition may be objected to as 
being a piece of pure arrogance, akin to that of the English- 
man who, when a Frenchman told him that had he not 
been a Frenchman he should have liked to have been an 
Englishman, bluntly returned the compliment by saying 
that if he had unluckily experienced the disaster of not 
being an Englishman he should have wished to have been 
one. But arrogance or no arrogance, the same sentiment 
about Eton exists, rightly or wrongly, and there it is. 

Why does it exist? Everyday life at Eton would seem 
to have no great advantage over the everyday life of any 
other school. In fact, since the boys in each House now 
all breakfast together, the foraging for breakfast and the 
cooking of it in one’s own room, which used to be one of 
the adventures peculiar to Eton, has disappeared. Other 
kinds of individual liberty, which used to be the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Eton, have yielded to the pressure of 
that public opinion which worships the fetish of organized 
games. The good fellowship, the friendships, the inter- 
course with boys of one’s own age, the scrapes, the risks, 
all the incidents of public school life are no more the 
property of Eton than they are of Winchester, Harrow, 
Wellington, Marlborough or Rugby. Nor has Eton any 
real monopoly in the matter of feast days. Other schools 
have their anniversaries, though Etonians may fairly claim 
that the Fourth of June is a date known to a larger outside 
public than the red-letter days in the calendars of other 
schools. The Fourth of June is celebrated by Old Etonians 
all over the world, whether England is at peace or war.» 
“ A very trying day, sir,” said a keen young A.D.C. to his 
General during a brisk scrap with the Boers. ‘* Trying, 
my boy, I should think it is,” said the Old Etonian fox- 
hunting Life-Guardsman who was also a General; ‘“ this 
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is the first Fourth of June for thirty years that I have 
not been at Eton.” But this thoroughly Etonian and 
thoroughly English frame of mind is not enough to explain 
the camaraderie of Etonians and their love of the old 
school. It is a symptom of affection held for the school. 
But why is the affection so strong? Why does it appear 
to non-Etonians to be a stronger sentiment of attachment 
than that met with among other public school boys past 
and present? I have heard an Englishman gravely con- 
soling a foreigner, presumably for being a foreigner, by 
saying, “Oh! you are all right! You are almost the 
same as an Englishman.” We have often heard Etonians 
say to each other, “Oh! So-and-so? He’s all right; 
he was at Eton; didn’t you know?” I will not now 
examine the genesis of this amazing piece of patronage on 
the part of the Englishman, nor, what is more amazing, 
the humble and glowing pride of the foreigner at receiving 
such a compliment. We are concerned with the Etonian 
outlook, which is something like this: As is the attitude 
of the average Englishman to some one who is not an 
Englishman, so is the attitude of all Etonians to some one 
who is not an Etonian. This is a frame of mind; it has 
no symbol—or rather has not had one until quite lately— 
such as a ribbon, or a clubhouse, or a society. It is true 
that there is a cricket club called the Eton Ramblers, but 
the Eton Ramblers can only be those who were “ dry- 
bobs ” at Eton, numbering about half the school, and is 
therefore not representative of the whole. It is significant 
of the unifying force of the Eton spirit that, until a very 
few years ago, no ribbon was chosen which all Old Etonians 
could wear. Long ago there were Old Wykehamists, Old 
Carthusians, Old Harrovians. Each of these societies has 
long had a distinctive necktie. Old Etonians have never 
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thought it necessary to evolve a distinctive necktie until 
the other day. And in fact, although useful and desirable, 
it is superfluous. 

What then is it that gives to an Old Etonian a particular 
pride in his school? I should say that it is not only tradi- 
tion, association, old friends or the memory of happy 
years—all these things are the common property of other 
public school boys—but what makes them of especial value 
to the Etonian is the fact that they were enjoyed in a 
setting of which the peculiar beauty is not surpassed any- 
where in England. Eton boys love the place because it 
is lovely. They do not gush about it: such is not the 
manner of Eton boys. But there is no Eton boy to whom 
the beauty of Eton College does not sooner or later appeal. 
An architectural purist might pick holes in it, but no one 
can deny that from the point of view of the picturesque, 
the place itself, and the setting in which it stands, cannot 
be beaten. 'To begin with, it is on the banks of one of the 
prettiest parts of the River Thames. Let any one who 
doubts this go and stand on Windsor Bridge, or take a 
walk in the playing-fields, and his doubt will disappear. 
The only part of Eton which is not pleasing to the eye is 
the Dorney end. The flats and marshes surrounding the 
rifle butts, relieved by unsightly railway arches, afford the 
only outlook which is not attractive. But this aspect is 
so fortunately tucked away that no one need ever gaze 
upon it; only from time to time has it to be endured by 
the Volunteers going to and returning from the rifle butts. 
But it seems as though Eton were ashamed of its flat 
ugliness, and had relegated it to the back premises. It is 
true that the Slough Road is not very inspiring, as soon 
as the playing-fields are left behind, but when you have 
said that you have said all. And the road to Slough, for 
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some furlongs after you leave Eton, goes through fields 
that are not yet built over, and preserves that rural environ- 
ment which is one of the principal charms of Eton. 

Eton is at once a dependence and almost a part of the 
town of Windsor; while the country comes up to its very 
door. You can hunt with the Eton Beagles within two 
miles of the college. You have all the interest of the old 
towns of Eton and Windsor on one side, yet from any 
master’s house you can touch pure country life in less than 
five minutes. This immediate access to trees and grass 
and crops and farmhouses, with the woodlands of Ditton 
not too far away, is nothing less than fascinating to boys 
who have been brought up in a country home; while in 
less than an hour’s walk you can get among the red deer 
that graze in the ferns and avenues of the finest Royal 
park in the world. 

Eton College is like a country-house. Its country-house 
atmosphere hits you in the face if you go through the small 
door of the cloisters and look at the playing-fields. The 
well-kept lawns do not at first sight look like football and 
cricket fields which some landscape gardener has tried to 
improve so as to look like a park; they convey the im- 
pression of being the pleasure-grounds of one of the 
“stately homes of England” that are incidentally used 
for the purpose of playing games. ‘They are richly timbered 
by fine old elms and horse-chestnuts, planted just in the 
right places. The lawns give way to a strip of meadow 
losing itself on the left bank of the Thames. On the 
other side of the river is the well-wooded Home Park of 
Windsor, behind which rises the majestic castle. Neither 
Lenétre nor “* Capability * Brown himself could add any- 
thing to this veritable gem of landscape gardening. To 
advise any one to walk round the playing-fields, stand for 
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a moment on Sheep’s Bridge, and look at the Fellows’ Pond, 
dividing the Upper from the Lower field, sounds rather like 
a line from the guide-book. But the time will not be 
wasted. When you have returned through the cloisters, 
and have inspected the College Hall, the Provost’s Lodge, 
containing one of the finest collections of portraits in 
Europe, the School Yard, the Chapel, the College, and the 
Upper and Lower Schools, you will have seen a bit of 
England that in its own way is matchless. 

When the grandfather of a friend of mine, whose veracity 
I can trust, took his three sons and showed them some of 
our best public schools in order that they might decide 
for themselves which school appealed to them the most, 
it was little wonder that they plumped for Eton. It may 
be remarked that this could not be done now, as the school 
is so popular and so cosmopolitan that a boy, even if his 
fathers have been to Eton for generations, has to be entered 
on a list while he is still puling for pap, and even then his 
being received at Eton seems to be no certainty. But in 
those days things were arranged in a more leisurely and 
dignified manner, though of course these young gentle- 
men’s names may have been already provisionally entered 
on some house-master’s list. The town side of Eton begins 
with Barnes Pool Bridge, the scene of a famous episode. 
The name of the master whom the boys mobbed and were 
on the point of throwing over the bridge into the muddy 
horse-pond beneath, when luckily or unluckily some other 
masters arrived on the scene in the nick of time and rescued 
their colleague, has gone down to history. But for this 
distinction, his name might not be so widely known as it 
is. Yet there are more enviable ways of achieving fame. 
Think what the poor gentleman must have felt like when 
he was helpless in the hands of the boys, balanced on the 
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top of the parapet with nothing between him and perdition 
except the miracle that actually took place. It is doubtful 
if the poignancy of his feelings were at all relieved by 
Dr. Hornby’s punishment of the whole of the Upper School. 
Dr. Keate would have tried to flog the lot, and would 
probably have succeeded. Dr. Hornby, although a pretty 
good hand with the birch, thought it would be less trouble 
to set the whole of the Upper School a “* pena.” So with 
a smile on his face, for he doubtless saw the humour of the 
whole situation, he ordered them to write out the First 
Iliad, including accents, stops and breathings, and made 
them number the lines in order that there might be no 
mistake about the full tally being completed. An eye- 
witness told me that there was a moment when the boys 
could have let their victim drop in the water. Why they 
did not do so, and make a really good job of the thing 
when they had the chance, has never been quite clearly 
explained. It is to be surmised that when they were 
writing the Greek lines they wished they had done so. 
** 'There’s the mortification, indeed ; for when a scandalous 
story is believed against one, there certainly is no comfort 
like the consciousness of having deserved it.” From 
Barnes Pool Bridge to Windsor Bridge the way is along 
the narrow quaint old High Street, one of the features of 
Eton which never seems to alter. The Royal Borough of 
Windsor and its Castle need no description. But Eton 
derives a great deal of her atmosphere and charm from 
having been built under the shadow of these ancient 
battlements. No other monarch has such an imposing 
residence as Windsor Castle. None other of our public 
schools—unless in a certain sense it is Westminster—can 
boast that it has the King of England for its next-door 
neighbour. An Eton boy can go to the castle and see the 
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king’s horses and the king’s men, and his pictures and his 
banqueting halls and his chapel. He can ramble to his 
heart’s content in Windsor Park; and in Dr. Hornby’s 
time, if he was brave, he could go, and very often did go, 
to Ascot Races. In those days, Eton and Windsor were 
worth seeing during Ascot week. Many gentlemen took 
the train to Slough and thence drove their coaches to Ascot 
Heath, past the Long Wall of Eton and over Windsor 
Bridge. To see the four-in-hands coming down Windsor 
Hill in the evening after the races were over brought one 
straight back into the coaching days. Eton felt herself 
in touch with sport and fashion. I am glad to have seen 
Her Majesty’s Buckhounds coming past the Upper School 
on the way to their opening meet at Salt Hill. Eton boys 
will not see the buckhounds now, but they still have the 
environment that I have been trying to depict in the little 
sketch of Eton that I have offered. This environment 
must appeal very strongly to the senses. We never had 
the value of it pointed out to us by any master either from 
the esthetic or historical or architectural point of view, 
unless indeed we were of the very small band who learnt 
drawing and sketching in water-colours from Sam Evans, 
the drawing-master. It seems strange that some knowledge 
of the history of the buildings, and some instruction in the 
various styles of architecture, and that the names of the 
designers of this remarkable place where we spent so many 
years, should have been entirely omitted from the cur- 
riculum. But it was so, and for all I know, so it still is. 
Not even the rudiments of any of the fine arts were taught 
at a school whose function it was to equip youth with the 
knowledge of how to put its best into the life that was before 
it, and this the very youth that was to be the trustee for 
posterity in the matter of pictures, statuary, books, 
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furniture and the other art treasures of the British Isles. 
It may be said that such Eton boys as were born to art 
collections should haye been initiated into the history of 
art by their fathers: but the answer to this is that their 
fathers having been to Eton often knew nothing about art, 
and had never been told anything about art. The average 
Victorian gentleman had been content to inherit a collection 
made by the wisdom of ancestors more cultivated than 
himself, very often without being able to give the pedigree 
of any of the works of art in his own house. There is an 
instance of such masterpieces as the scenic efforts of De 
Loutherbourg being hung in the post of honour, while a 
portrait of the great-grandmother by Reynolds was hung 
in a dark passage on the top of the stairs. It is possible 
that a public school was not created for the purpose of 
teaching elder sons how to hang their own pictures, but 
for all that, it is a curious commentary on the Eton—and 
I believe on all other public school systems—that not one 
single hour is spent on teaching boys anything in the nature 
of even the simplest form of criticism of the architecture, 
painting or sculpture with which their own country is so 
richly endowed. If a public school boy does not derive 
from an ancestry that has collected such things it is all 
the more important that he should be given the chance of 
forming an opinion. For every occasion in his life that 
he will want to quote a proposition of Euclid, or to illustrate 
an argument by means of a quadratic equation, he will 
twenty times be thankful that he was taught to know the 
approximate dates of Holbein and Gainsborough, and that 
he is not obliged to confess his ignorance of the difference 
between a Tudor and a Georgian house. But apart from 
the utilitarian point of view, the fact remains that the 
public school course of education has no place for art, and 
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it is the more remarkable that this should be so at Eton. 
I for one have never seen the portrait gallery in the Provost’s 
Lodge, admitted to be a wonderful collection. I never 
knew that it existed until I read about it years after I had 
left Eton. Why were we not introduced to it when we 
were there as boys? The present Provost of Eton is a 
well-informed archeologist, and it is very refreshing to 
note his enthusiasm with regard to the wall-paintings in 
Eton College Chapel which have just been exposed to view 
for the first time since 1847. He tells us they are “ the 
finest things of their kind in the country,” and that “ they 
constitute a very important addition to the list of those 
artistic productions which the evidence allows us to claim 
as English.” This appreciation, coming from such a 
source, leads one to hope that Eton boys themselves, as 
well as the connoisseurs of maturer years, will be invited, 
or even required, to share in the knowledge of the pedigree 
and importance of these rare specimens. It is fortunate 
that most boys, indeed all boys whose society is tolerable, 
are instinctively on the defensive against anything which 
they think is “* high-brow.” But there is a wide difference 
between that terrible boy who is an antiquarian and a 
freak, and would probably talk of Constantinople as 
Byzantium, and the boy who cannot keep the glassy look 
of ignorance from stealing over his eye when such obscure 
matters as the unique art treasures of his own school are 
the subject of conversation at his father’s dinner-table 
during the holidays. 

Nor did English literature form any part of our educa- 
tion at Eton. Here and there a tutor would take some 
of his pupils through a few lines of Milton once a week 
at a function called Sunday Private Business. This Private 
Business, sometimes carried on for an hour or two on week- 
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days as well as on Sundays, afforded the only opportunity 
to the tutor of getting his boys entirely to himself, and ot 
talking to them, if he chose to do so, about some author 
or subject that was not included in the routine of school 
work. I am afraid some tutors fell back upon a Greek 
play which they already knew, and would therefore present 
a lesser effort than unfolding the imageries of Milton, 
Shakespeare or Gibbon, with whom perhaps their own 
education had made them less acquainted than with 
Sophocles. But whatever a tutor might do at his own 
Private Business, English literature, “the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake,” had no official recognition except 
when it was treated as a holiday task, which, in the eyes 
of most boys, is a contradiction in terms, a dangerous 
abnormality, an insidious and dishonourable encroachment 
on the liberty of the subject. I seem to remember per- 
functory death-bed efforts to study Gardiner’s Puritan 
Revolution, or Richard III., in the train on the way back 
to Eton, followed of course by a failure at the examination 
and a consequent “‘ second paper ” to be done out of school 
hours, a proceeding which put one behindhand with one’s 
regular work for some time to come, if not for the rest of 
the half. As well as English pictures and books, all other 
subjects which were not Latin, nor Greek, nor Mathematics, 
nor French, subjects which may be classified as “* General 
Information,” were not included in any kind of lesson, 
until Dr. Hornby started the Natural Science Schools, the 
first real concession to heterodoxy that was ever made at 
Eton. My recollection is that the lectures were principally 
concerned with mechanics and chemistry, and were interest- 
ing as far as they went. We learnt that there were such 
things as Artesian wells, Static and Dynamic forces, and 
that certain bodies had a certain effect upon each other. 
K 
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All very useful. It is to be hoped that the Science of 
Eugenics is now taught in these schools, and that Dr. 
Hornby will be remembered as the Headmaster who first 
recognized the value of science as a necessary part of the 
instruction of youth. But general information began and 
ended in what we could pick up at the Science Schools. 
It could hardly have been otherwise. There was no room 
for more. One often wonders where Macaulay’s school- 
boy was brought up ; but his successor, if there be such a 
phenomenon, certainly did not derive his extensive and 
peculiar erudition from the Eton of my day, or from any 
other contemporary public school. Yet we are told that 
‘““every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, 
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and who strangled Atahualpa,” and in pitching into Mr. 
Croker, one of his favourite victims, for saying that the 
great Marquis of Montrose was beheaded, Macaulay 
assures us that “ there is not a forward boy at any school 
in England who does not know that the Marquis was 
hanged.” The curriculum of schools in Macaulay’s time 
must have included a number of topics, the precise manner 
in which prominent people met their end being apparently 
a special subject. 

I remember a debate at my tutor’s house debating 
society on this very question of the respective values of 
the Classical and the Non-Classical or Modern side of 
Education. Most of us boys naturally led the revolt 
against the classics, for very few boys rightly understand 
the advantages of learning the dead languages, and boys 
as a rule probably think that any change from their present 
routine must be a change for the better. My tutor, who 
often took part in our debates, thought there was nothing 
like leather, and was sure to favour the classical teaching 
that he had himself received and was now handing on to 
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his pupils. It is possible that he expected to be in a 
minority of one; at any rate, he reinforced his point of 
view by bringing in Mr. A. C. Benson, who was then a 
classical master. I was President, and with the help of 
my friends presented our case. Our argument was that 
the dead languages would certainly be of little, if any, use 
to us, except as a means of passing examinations for the 
Universities or the Bar; and that we should be taught 
something of immediate practical value. What this was I 
do not think we could specify: but even then, I believe, if 
we had been taken at our word and set down to book- 
keeping or shorthand writing, we should soon have been 
glad to get back to Horace and Virgil. The arguments 
for and against a grounding in the dead languages are too 
well known to need recapitulation. No one could be 
better qualified to state them than Arthur Benson, if I 
may so call him. And he summed up in favour of the 
masterpieces of the ancients, and warned us against the 
pitfalls of utilitarianism in a manner that began to carry 
conviction to the hearts of the then confident young 
Philistines who composed the little audience. At Eton a 
boy could obtain the best possible training in Greek and 
Latin provided he had enough purpose and self-control 
to work, and a taste for language and literature. If these 
were absent, he went away from Eton without having 
absorbed very much learning. Granted that a classical 
education is desirable, if only for the purpose of enabling 
the classical scholar rightly to understand English—and 
from this point of view it becomes every day more useful, 
inasmuch as science, now rapidly coming into her own, is 
continually coining new words nearly all of which have a 
Greek or Latin derivation—you could get, and doubtless 
can still get, at Eton as sound a course in the way of classical 
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education as a public school system will permit. The 
authors were well chosen. At the time of which I write, 
no boy, unless he stuck on the lower or middle division 
of fifth form, could go through Eton without at least having 
the opportunity of studying the best passages of the best 
writers of Latin and Greek. The trouble lay, not in what 
was taught, but in the organization which was the vehicle 
for teaching it, a traditional organization, no doubt some- 
what old-fashioned, but perhaps in its essentials inevitable 
in a school numbering about a thousand boys. For the 
benefit of any one who may happen to read this book, and 
who has not been at a public school, perhaps a brief 
explanation may be allowed. Eton boys are either 
Oppidans or Collegers. The Collegers are King’s Scholars, 
about seventy in number, whose learning is endowed by 
the foundation of Eton. They are only admitted to the 
foundation after a very stiff examination ; it is understood 
that they must take their learning seriously ; they comply 
honourably and sedulously with this understanding ; they 
have got to make their own way in life as a result of what 
they learn ; and in former times, down to the days of our 
grandfathers, were considered to be a caste quite apart 
from, and of course vastly inferior to, the Oppidans, who 
were gentlemen of leisure and independence. This regard 
once used to take a very practical form; it is said that 
there was a time when a Colleger could not even show his 
face among Oppidans without being soundly cudgelled, 
but a less barbarous age has given birth to a more mag- 
nanimous attitude on the part of the Oppidans. When 
I went to Eton individual friendships between Oppidans 
and Collegers were not unknown; though collectively the 
Oppidans used in their hearts to look upon those whom 
they regarded as their less fortunate brethren with a vague 
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though kindly feeling of pity, not untempered with a sort 
of naive wonder at their capacity for hard work. The 
Collegers live in the College, but come to school with the 
Oppidans ; in school they are distinguished from ordinary 
mortals by wearing gowns, and by being almost invariably 
at the top of the division. An Oppidan who beats a 
Colleger in his division—the Eton name for what other 
people call a class—is in this respect the cause of some 
misgiving to his friends, who had otherwise looked upon 
him as ‘* quite a decent fellow.” But the fact of his being 
a match, and more than a match, for a King’s Scholar 
would lay him open to the damaging suspicion of being a 
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sap. To be known as a ‘ 
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‘sap’? is quite as bad, if not 
worse than to be known as a “ scug.”” What is a “ scug ” ? 
The sound of the word best describes it. A lecturer on 
philology would say that the word is onomatopeic. A 
““scug”’ is an untidy, slovenly boy, not good at games, 
who in all respects falls below that general standard of 
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conduct known as “ good form.” A “scug’ 
naturally vicious ; he is simply not up to sample, certainly 
imbecile, probably degenerate. A “ sap” is he who makes 
no secret of his devotion to books; he prepares all his 
work very carefully and conscientiously out of school: he 
never takes any risk of not being able to construe, even 
though he has been called upon to construe the day before 
and his chance of being called on for the next few days is 
very remote. Preparation with him is a principle, not a 
means of avoiding awkward consequences. But the 
‘““sap”’ has his definite place in the system. The other 
boys will look to it that his insatiable desire for work shall 
be gratified by doing their work for them as well as his 
own. Latin verses, Greek prose, mathematical exercises 
called ‘* extra work,” and sundry out-of-school tasks are 
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all brought to him for execution, so that he has quite a 
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busy time. But if the average boy despises the “ sap,” 
it is not because he is jealous of boys who are cleverer than 
himself. On the contrary he respects them, even though 
they are not first-rate on the river or in the playing-fields, 
provided that they do not make a conscious and obvious 
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exhibition of taking pains. A “sap” is not altogether a 
harmless lunatic. He is rather a dangerous fellow, whose 
will to work gives him an unfair advantage. In after life 
he stands a good chance of becoming “an intellectual,” 
perhaps a sufficiently appropriate punishment. 

The Oppidans all live in Houses that are kept either by 
a Tutor or a Dame. As the modern dames of Eton are 
all of the male sex, the term requires some explanation. 
In former times the Oppidans were housed in boarding- 
houses kept by ladies. ‘The famous Miss Evans, who still 
kept her House when I was at Eton, was the last of the old 
female dames. Nowadays the dames are either Mathe- 
matical or Science or French masters who have no classical 
pupils, and no tutorial connection with the boys in their 
Houses. Every boy at Eton has a tutor. If his house- 
master is a dame, he has for his tutor some junior classical 
master who has not yet a House of his own. If his house- 
master is a classical master, then his house-master is his 
tutor. The object of the tutorial system appears to be 
that each boy shall have a tutor who is, in theory at any 
rate, responsible for his classical conscience and the 
proper preparation of his work, and who acts as a kind of 
connecting link between the boy and the headmaster. A 
boy would not be brought before the headmaster for even 
the blackest offence, except through the medium of his 
tutor. A tutor is the only person at Eton who has any 
sort of chance of getting an insight into a boy’s character. 
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This is the main argument in favour of the tutorial system. 
But if a boy is in a dame’s House, the argument is not a 
very strong one. The boy is never taught anything by 
his dame, unless he happens for one half to be in the dame’s 
Mathematical or French or Science division in school. As 
soon as he has passed out of the fourth form, he does none 
of his preparation in his tutor’s pupil room, so that his 
tutor, except for Private Business already mentioned, 
really sees very little of his pupil. Even if a boy is in a 
classical tutor’s House, the same thing happens as far as 
tuition is concerned. 

Of course no boy can live in the House of either tutor 
or dame for four or five years without revealing a good 
deal of his character and disposition. But apart from this, 
no Eton boy has any continuity of teaching by the same 
master. In his school work he changes his division master 
every half, and therefore no master ever gets hold of a 
true map of the boy’s intellectual capacity. I daresay 
this does not matter very much, and the system, after all, 
as tested by results, is probably as good as any other. No 
one has suggested any alternative, and even if any other 
plan were proposed, the conservatism of Eton would 
probably be strong enough to prevent it being carried out. 

Another criticism of the Eton system that might be 
offered is that in view of the fact that most of the work 
consists of preparation done out of school, such as exercises 
of all kinds, Latin, Greek, Mathematical, abstracts of 
science lectures, a fairly sharp boy, who is not only clever 
at his books but is also not afraid to take risks to save 
himself trouble, can manage to get through Eton without 
very much effort and at the same time with a scanty accre- 
tion of knowledge. 

Any one who does not know much about Eton would 
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be surprised to hear how very little work was done in 
school, and what a lot was done, or not done, out of school. 
In Dr. Hornby’s time we were never in school for more than 
three-quarters of an hour at a stretch: on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, ‘‘ whole school days,” three 
hours and three-quarters were spent in school ; on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, “ half-holidays,” two hours and 
a quarter only were allotted to actual work in school, which 
came to an end at twelve o’clock. After twelve, and again 
in the evening after six, the tutors would have pupil room 
so as to superintend the fourth form boys in their prepara- 
tion and in writing their Latin verses, answering History 
questions on paper to produce in school on the next day, 
and so forth. There was so much work expected to be 
done out of school that it has been said that if a boy did 
it all thoroughly, he would never have a moment to himself. 
But the fifth form and the remove were left to themselves 
to do their out-of-school work whenever they thought 
proper. Now to turn loose a boy of thirteen at mid-day 
and require nothing of him until the next morning, except 
that he shall eat his dinner at two o’clock and answer to his 
name at three o’clock and six o’clock when “* absence” was 
called, is a severe test of his power to make a good use of his 
liberty. It requires a high degree of self-control in a boy who 
has never worked by himself before, to go to his room, take 
out his books and his writing materials, and sit down to a copy 
of verses or a piece of Greek prose on a fine morning when 
his dearest friends have asked him to play fives with them, 
or to go for a row and a swim. It is very likely the right 
way to train his character. In any case it is the Eton way ; 
those who know what Etonians have done and can do are 
at liberty to say that their success has been achieved either 
as a result of, or in spite of, the exercise of free will that they 
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were given when they were young. In another direction, a 
boy who has been regularly fed at home and at his private 
school takes a vertical plunge into the delirious joy of 
shifting for himself. We were given no meals at our Houses 
except a substantial dinner of meat and pudding at two 
o'clock p.m. and a supper, usually consisting of cold beef 
or mutton, pickles and cheese, at eight o’clock p.m., both 
meals being washed down by pure water, and beer not 
always quite so pure. Breakfast and tea we had in our 
own rooms, and for these we had weekly rations of sugar, 
tea or coffee, only just enough to last for the week with 
careful management, and a daily allowance of bread, milk 
and butter, which commodities were also served out with 
a due regard for economy. Any supplement such as fish, 
eggs, sausages and jam we had to provide out of our own 
pocket-money or else to go without. And as a normal 
boy was in those days usually sent back to Eton with about 
two pounds in his pocket, and as he usually had to part 
with most of it on account of credits incurred during the 
preceding half, there was very often nothing left wherewith 
to buy a supplement to his rations, which were ordinary in 
every sense of the word; so that many boys got nothing 
except tea or coffee and a piece of bread and butter every 
day until their tutor’s dinner at two o’clock p.m. Perhaps 
it was well that we acquired in this way such a voracious 
appetite for our two o’clock dinner, but the long fast must 
have been a tax on the system of a growing boy. Of course 
there were occasional hampers from home ; and some boys 


had an order from their parents on the “ 


sock-shop ” of 
say one shilling or eighteenpence a day, but strangely 
enough these boys were not envied; they were rather 
regarded as being pampered and “ spoon-fed.” And do 


not forget that a lower boy had either to procure from the 
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‘“‘ sock-shop ” or else to cook in a small kitchen provided 
for the purpose his fagmaster’s breakfast before he could 
even look at his own. Now, in the two winter halves we 
did not get out of early school till half-past eight, and the 
bell for Chapel began to ring at 9.15. I have often been in 
the position during this three-quarters of an hour of having 
to run down to the town and get my fagmaster’s breakfast, 
consisting generally of two sausages and mashed potatoes 
in a slop-basin, make his tea or coffee and toast, then make 
my own tea or coffee and cook something for myself if I 
had anything to cook, bolt it with all speed, while at the 
same time rapidly running through, with the invaluable 
crib, the Latin or Greek lesson set down for 9.45 school, 
which I really ought to have learnt the night before instead 
of playing football in the passage or bear-fighting with my 
friends. Please do not think this is a wail. No one felt 
the injustice of it. It was truly a fine test for hands, feet, 
digestion and general resource. ‘The eugenist would stand 
aghast at such a hideous neglect of nurture. Yet it was 
great fun. None of us who have been through it would 
be without the experience for anything in the world. I 
know my old friend, Sydney Hankey, with whom I “* messed ” 
during my first two halves at Eton, until my brother came, 
would say the same. Of late years a substantial breakfast 
is provided for all the boys in their tutor’s dining-room. 
But we must remember that in spite of this modern luxury, 
the British faculty of being cheerful and resourceful under 
difficulties did not desert the younger generation of 
Etonians when it found itself in the trenches. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HAPPY DAYS AT ETON AND OXFORD 


Mike’s—Constant change of master—The worship of games and 
colours—“ Swishing ” by Dr. Hornby—Serenading Queen Victoria 
—New College, Oxford—Bullingdon Club—The warden’s sym- 
pathy—Fox-hunting and coaching. 


In an earlier chapter I have spoken of my good fortune in 
being at Mr. Rawnsley’s school at Winton House. My 
good luck followed me to Eton, where I was received at 
one of the best Houses, kept by one of the very best tutors 
Eton ever had, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, the famous amateur 
cricketer. Mr. Mitchell was a contemporary and friend 
of my father, and of many others who were at Eton and 
Oxford at the same time, who sent their sons to his House. 
Nearly six years at ‘‘ Mike’s * is a period which is a great 
asset in the life of any one who was there. We had a 
strong esprit de corps in the House, and won our share of 
House football and cricket cups. One year we won the 
House cricket cup with no one in the School Cricket Eleven, 
and only two of us in the Twenty-two, and this I put down 
to each one of us playing for the side, practising catching 
and fielding, and thinking more of preventing our opponents 
from getting runs than of our own batting averages. My 
tutor was an Etonian to the tips of his fingers. He under- 
stood and reverenced all the traditions of Eton, and tried 
to bring up all his pupils to observe a high standard of 
139 
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honour and good taste. He was kind and just and had 
no favourites. His sense of humour indeed seemed in some 
degree to desert him when we threw things out of the 
window at the passers-by which ought to have been dis- 
carded in some other way, but boys and masters do not 
always see alike in the matter of practical jokes. He saw 
nothing funny, for instance, on a famous occasion when 
some of us set upon and demolished the remains of a 
particularly good pudding which Spencer the butler was 
carrying out of his private dining-room; and on sending 
for it to have a second helping, he was informed by the 
grinning Spencer, who had a keen idea of the ridiculous, 
that the young gentlemen had eaten it. His was one of 
the older-fashioned Houses, of which there were then not 
very many left. They are now extinct. By “old- 
fashioned” I mean that the absence of bathrooms was 
balanced by our being served by a butler and two footmen, 
and by being offered a glass of port wine or sherry every 
Sunday after the two o’clock dinner. I understand that 
they have changed all that, and that under a more eugenic 
regime bathrooms have taken the place of the port and the 
sherry ; even beer is not offered, and I am told that beer 
cannot even be obtained at “Tap.” ‘“* Tap” is a small 
tavern in the Eton High Street, not far from Barnes Pool 
Bridge, where the boys were allowed to consume stout and 
beer on the premises, both draught and bottled. The 
theory that used to be advanced was apparently based on 
the postulate that boys were bound to have a place where 
they could go to obtain some form of alcohol, and the idea 
was that a legalized alehouse in the town of Eton itself 
would do away with any excuse for visiting the White Hart 
or the Castle in Windsor for the purpose of getting some- 
thing stronger than lemonade. But in the good days at 
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my tutor’s the old customs prevailed, and I never heard of 
any one being even temporarily the worse for it. A great 
many of “ Mike’s * pupils were country boys who did not 
contemplate Double Firsts or Scholarships. I have never 
heard that any of his pupils won the Newcastle, though 
some one of them may have won it. Such an achievement 
would not be so famous as being captain of the Cricket 
Eleven or keeper of the field. 

The Hargreaves family seemed born to proficiency in 
games, especially football, John and afterwards Frank 
being keepers of the field. Bertie Willoughby also kept the 
field. He is now Lord Ancaster, Under-Secretary of State 
for Agriculture. Harry and Eustace Forster were both 
played at Lords against Harrow, Harry eventually becoming 
Lord Forster and Governor-General of Australia. Free- 
man Thomas, now Lord Willingdon, was in the Cricket 
Eleven, and became Governor of Bombay, and is now 
Governor of Madras. Lord Plumer was at my tutor’s, 
and took the chair at our annual House dinner this year. 
So although we did not win the Newcastle, we have not 
been altogether obscure. 

I have said that owing to the Eton system, no master 
at Eton ever has the chance, owing to each boy changing 
his division master each half, to gauge the intellectual 
capacity of a boy, and so cannot train him on as well as a 
master at a private school. This constant, though doubt- 
less inevitable, change of masters also handicaps a boy, 
and causes him to be in the same position as a hound would 
be if he were forced to change his huntsman every three 
months. But in spite of that, it may be of some little 
interest to Etonians to hear my impressions of some of the 
masters I was “‘ up to”’ in school. I can say with confidence 
that the masters whom the boys really respected, and 
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indeed either consciously or unconsciously liked the best, 
were those who were the best scholars. Boys, even boys 
who might not be very clever with their books, had a dis- 
concerting knack of scenting out a master about whose 
scholarship there might be a doubt. His weakness would 
be sure to declare itself in some form or another unless he 
had complete mastery over his subject, and his authority 
would suffer. He only had to be caught out once, and it 
was all over with him. My first division master was the 
late S. A. Donaldson, one of the gentlest and the best. 
I was sorry to leave his division, but in a few weeks I became 
really fond of Mr. Bourchier, whose subsequent career as 
Times Correspondent in the Balkans proved that he could 
do things of more international importance than drilling 
boys in Latin and Greek, although he made his authors 
interesting to his division. I had only just got attached 
to Mr. Bourchier when I was moved on to Mr. Broadbent, 
a true scholar with, perhaps, a less delicate sympathy with 
high-spirited boys than Mr. Bourchier. In the fifth form 
I remember with pleasure a half in Mr. Luxmore’s division. 
Mr. Luxmore was one of the masters who are invariably 
spoken of with affection by Old Etonians. Mr. Tovey was 
a dear fellow, who knew a lot, but who perhaps was more 
effective as a preacher than as a division master. He was 
one of the few Eton masters who was ever invited to preach 
in Upper Chapel. In the “ First Hundred” I had the 
advantage of learning from both Mr. Ainger and Mr. 
Cornish, and I can only say that I wish I had used the 
advantage better. They were both men of rare cultivation, 
men who took their boys into their literary confidence and 
tried to raise them to their own level instead of talking 
down to them. I was never in the Army Class, but I knew 
Mr. Somerville, who was much liked by all Eton boys. He 
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is now a Member of Parliament and seems to have the 
secret of perpetual youth. 

I was at Eton under two headmasters, Dr. Hornby and 
Dr. Warre. These two had many points in common and 
some differences. They are interesting figures in the 
history of Eton if only for the fact that in their reign 
proficiency in the playing-fields or on the river took the 
super place that it now occupies. It is true that there 
were House matches and boat races in the times of Dr. 
Goodford and Dr. Balston: but the intensive culture of 
athletics, with its accompanying symptom of House colours, 
and its exclusive demand on the whole of every one’s spare 
time, did not really begin till Dr. Hornby became head- 
master of Eton. Before his time, for instance, a boy could 
fish in the river, or look for birds’ nests, and generally 
indulge his naturalistic bent, if he had one, without being 
called “a loaf” and being literally pressed into playing 
games. In those days there were no House colours. The 
Cricket Eleven and the Eight had their light blue, and I 
believe the field colours were started in Dr. Goodford’s 
time, but since Dr. Hornby’s advent, colours for everything 
were invented year after year ; and presently, in the general 
estimation, the school was divided into those who had 
colours and those who had none. These marked men who 
had no colours were obliged to walk about in the common 
cap of black and dark blue which, in order to denote their 
proper place in the scale, were called ‘ scug-colours.” 
This worship of games and caps and “ blazers 
right or it may be wrong. The extreme deference paid to 


be 


may be 


colours, to the practical exclusion of any title to fame 
arising from scholarship, is perhaps a mistake, but there it 
was, and there it is. A few years before the war I heard 
a middle-aged gentleman of some distinction gravely saying 
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to a friend in the Pavilion at Lord’s, “‘ Oh yes, he’s a 
capital boy. He will probably get his House colours next 
half.” That shows what was uppermost in the worthy 
man’s mind. Perhaps he was right. There is a famous 
line about the playing-fields of Eton and a certain battle, 
a line which on account of its familiarity is, I believe, ruled 
out of the list of permissible quotations. Hornby and 
Warre were both at Eton and Oxford. They were both 
athletes. They were both first-rate scholars. They were 
both good Conservatives, though possibly Hornby’s con- 
servatism, spelt with a little “‘c,” was of the purer type. 
They were both ‘ Sahibs,” whom all the boys well knew 
could be relied upon to “ play the game.”” ‘They were both 
well suited to administer the country-house ethics of Eton. 
The main difference between them was that Hornby was 
the less accessible of the two, so that the human part of 
him, of which there was plenty, did not always get a chance 
of declaring itself. No one ever saw him except in his cap 
and gown or in his tall hat and frock-coat. He was always 
the headmaster, and every inch a headmaster. I remember 
seeing him in his tall hat and frock-coat on a hot July 
morning, inspecting a competition among the boys in 
swimming and taking headers into the Thames from the 
Acropolis at Athens. An elderly man must indeed present 
a dignified figure to be able to carry off this costume, as 
he carried it off, without appearing ridiculous among a 
crowd of naked and half-naked boys. Perhaps the know- 
ledge that he in his day, or perhaps even still as head- 
master, could take a header, tall hat and all, better than 
most of us, may have preserved our reverence. He was a 
great gentleman, of the shy and retiring sort that shrinks 
from making itself actively disagreeable even in the per- 
formance of duty. He was a polished maker of small 
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speeches, whose ready and gentle wit always found the 
right word whether in an after-dinner speech, in taking 
the chair at a meeting or in private conversation. In these 
days of public and semi-public functions he would be in 
great request. It is recorded of him that on one occasion, 
when an Old Etonian expected Dr. Hornby to remember 
him because he had “ swished” him a good many times, 
the headmaster parried the charge of forgetfulness by 
saying that in a certain position one little boy presents an 
aspect hardly distinguishable from that of another. 

Warre succeeded Hornby at Michaelmas, 1884. The 
change of government was not very perceptible, but it was 
there, and any change is enough to arouse the latent 
conservatism of most boys and, it may be added, of some 
of their fathers. When I told my father that the new 
headmaster had made some change in the method of deliver- 
ing the prepostors’ books he said, “‘ Dangerous man, I 
should not wonder if he tries to abolish the Fourth of 
June.” The flavour of such changes as Warre made 
seemed to be that of the orderly-room, though perhaps 
we thought this merely because he was very fond of soldier- 
ing. He instituted a school office and a school clerk 
and printed standing orders for the first time in the history 
of Eton. The difference between the frame of mind of 
the two headmasters can be illustrated by their respective 
treatment of Ascot week. Hornby allowed the usual half- 
holiday from three o’clock p.m. to six o’clock p.m. on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays to proceed as usual, 
so that any one could either run or get a lift to or from 
the races, and suffer if he was caught. It was a sporting 
offer. 

Warre would take no risks and torpedoed the whole 
adventure by instituting an afternoon school during Ascot 
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week in the middle of what would otherwise have been 
half-holidays. It is tempting to write more about Warre, 
but his life has been so well written by C. R. L. Fletcher, 
and his personality so well rendered from a different point 
of view in Shane Leslie’s The Oppidan, that I will leave 
him in their hands. As time goes on he is becoming one 
of the great headmasters of Eton, who, as well as being 
headmaster, was scholar, soldier, squire, farmer, sportsman 
and athlete. His accession heralded a new epoch, his 
retirement closed an old one, both of which can be marked 
by a matter of dress, which may not appear important, 
but is not without significance. I think it may be said 
that Warre was the first headmaster who was ever seen by 
the boys in flannels, and that he was the last headmaster 
who wore a collar and a tie. There is a subtile difference 
between a parson who wears a collar and a tie and a parson 
who wears the almost universal clerical badge buttoned 
behind, which does duty for both. Doctor Warre had a 
further claim to distinction, a claim which formed another 
link in his association with the country-house atmosphere 
of Eton. He was the only headmaster for at least some 
generations who was ever seen at Eton on horseback. He 
owned a stout, short-legged bay mare. When he was 
mounted on this sagacious animal he was not a divine who 
had been ordered horse exercise for the good of his health ; 
he was a sporting parson who knew how to ride. It was 
a fine sight to see him in gold-rimmed spectacles, tall hat, 
good black broadcloth coat with full long skirts, and dark- 
grey whipcord breeches and leggings riding at the head of 
a procession of the whole school whom he was leading up 
to Windsor Castle to rehearse the torchlight procession 
that he was arranging in honour of Queen Victoria’s first 
Jubilee in 1887. The fact that he was the sole producer 
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of this truly remarkable scene is a vindication of the 
doctrine of the eternal fitness of things. There was no 
living Englishman—certainly no living Etonian—who felt 
a keener thrill of love and loyalty to his Queen and to his 
school than he felt, In a few days he was going to take 
the Eton boys into the presence of their Sovereign, and to 
make them sing the Eton Boating Song under the very 
windows of the State apartments at Windsor Castle. We 
who took part in it have always felt that the day of the 
procession must have been the great day of his life. The 
thing was not only an expression of his intense devotion, 
but the marshalling of it was thoroughly in accord with 
his passion for anything in the nature of a military spectacle. 
He planned it so effectively that a highlv placed but ribald 
guest at the Castle, whose thoughts were behind the foot- 
lights, said that ‘old Warre should have been ballet- 
master at the Alhambra.” His whole spirit was so con- 
centrated on the affair that he actually dreamt the air in 
which the words of the chant “ Victoria, Our Queen,” 
specially written by Mr. Ainger for the occasion, was 
rendered on the great night. It has been said that he 
rose from his bed with the air ringing in his ears and, in 
order not to lose it, sent at once for Sir Joseph Barnby, 
the school organist, and hummed it to him before he had 
finished dressing, or, as some say, whilst still in his bath, 
in order that Barnby should forthwith translate the precious 
dream into written terms of music. 

From Eton I went to New College, Oxford, at Michael- 
mas, 1888. It has often been debated whether Eton or 
Oxford afford the most delight. What strikes an Eton 
boy when he goes to Oxford for the first time is the change 
in values. He who has been a “ swell” at Eton will not 
necessarily be held in the same universal esteem at Oxford, 
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although no doubt he will have a flying start with the 
athletic set. Popularity, or rather the chance of dis- 
playing to the best advantage such social talent as any 
boy possessed, depended at Eton to a large degree upon 
prowess at games. A boy had to possess other qualities 
of a very high order if he were to achieve prominence at 
Eton without being good at games. But at Oxford there 
was such a wide and varied choice of sets that any freshman 
who had any quality about him that is not recognized at a 
public school would always gravitate sooner or later into 
a circle of friends who were congenial to him, and among 
whom his tastes could be developed. Boys who were not 
thought much of at Eton because they were not too good 
at games might become leaders at Oxford, while the 
cricketer or oarsman who had been the darling of his public 
school might relapse into a comparatively obscure personage, 
if his power of expressing his personality were limited to 
the exhibition of his skill in the field or on the river. It is 
certain that as far as various sets and atmospheres are 
concerned the University does not belie its name. There 
is no conceivable type of undergraduate that need be 
isolated. Even the most tiresome sort of person can find 
others quite as tiresome as himself with whom he can 
associate. Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador to 
London before the war, who appreciated and understood 
English thought and feeling, said that the three types 
which the English cannot stand are the schemer, the prig 
and the bore. One says at once, ‘“‘ How true!” But the 
late German Ambassador cannot have meant his pro- 
position to apply to Oxford. He must have been thinking 
of London society. The schemer, the prig and the bore 
will find more others like unto themselves at Oxford than 
they will find anywhere else all through their lives. These 
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specimens may flourish in other universities; I do not 
know. They were certainly to be found at Oxford when 
I was there, and contrived, if not to flourish, at least to 
herd together in small groups and to lecture each other. 
The explanation of their existence at Oxford can only be 
that youths of nineteen are not old enough to realize what 
a crime it is in England to take oneself too seriously in 
social intercourse. In public life, on the other hand, the 
English probably have the greater confidence in the men 
who at least present the appearance of being in deadly 
earnest. I have heard a very intelligent observer say that 
the faculty of taking himself and his public seriously was 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s great assets; while he suggested 
that Disraeli’s authority was somewhat impaired by the 
fact that no one ever quite knew when he had his tongue 
in his cheek. But in everyday life platitudes and phrases, 
and the whole stock-in-trade of the prig and the bore, are 
by common consent intolerable. Did not Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell tell us that Disraeli, on being pressed to give some 
advice to a youth, warned him never to ask who wrote the 
Letters of Junius, or on which side of Whitehall Charles I. 
was beheaded? “If you do,” said Disraeli, “* you will be 
considered a bore, which is far too great a calamity for one 
of your tender years to understand.” 

Such questions as these were never asked at the 
Bullingdon Club, which was the circle to which I naturally 
gravitated. The choice of what life I would lead at Oxford 
was put to me in direct terms very soon after I graduated. 
The serious life of the reading man was urged on me by 
Alfred Robinson, the well-known bursar of the college. 
Alfred Robinson was far kinder to me than I deserved, 
and was good enough to take an interest in what he hoped 
would be my career. It began in this way: He was a 
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Liberal in politics and he was not long in finding out that 
I was a Tory. He invited me to reduce to writing my 
incoherent, if downright, confession of faith, and the result 
was that I attempted an essay under the heading that he 
gave me, “ Why am I a Conservative?” The thing I 
wrote was the epitome of crudeness, but his idea of asking 
me to state my political faith in writing was very much 
to the point. How many Conservatives could give an 
intelligent answer of say five hundred or a thousand words 
to this fundamental question? The good Alfred sent for 
me and told me that my definition of Conservatism was 
good enough to make him hope that I should read hard 
and take honours. He addressed to me an urgent appeal. 
He did it so well that he almost persuaded me to follow 
his advice. I often wish I had. He appealed to those 
influences which he knew would count. Was not my 
ancestor, John Verney, at New College in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and did he not become Master of 
the Rolls before he was forty years of age? Had not my 
father’s friends and contemporaries, Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Lansdowne, achieved high places in the public 
service ? Was it not the duty and the privilege of the 
hereditary landowners to show the way in the field of 
learning and cultivation and so fit themselves for the 
leadership which was theirs if they would only take the 
trouble to assume it? And apart from all this, is not 
knowledge for its own sake most desirable? And was not 
Oxford the place to learn? Why should not Etonians do 
as much for their country as others? In fact he put 
before me the beauties of knowledge from the point of view 
of race, class, family, Eton and myself so earnestly and 
cleverly that I cannot refrain from recalling the interview. 
It was not a “ pi-jaw.” It was the interest of a learned, 
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kindly man, a Liberal and a Wykehamist, in a youthful 
Tory Etonian, whom he thought worthy of some trouble. 
I listened to him and knew in my heart that he was right. 
What would it mean? It would mean reading seven hours 
a day, including attendance at lectures. How was I to 
hunt if I were to read seven hours a day? Alfred Robinson 
did not know anything about hunting, and did not in the 
least realize the hold that it has over its devotees. I could 
hunt once a week perhaps, in the afternoon, he said. I 
thought of that beautiful bright bay Irish horse that my 
father had just given me, even now waiting for me in 
Franklin’s Yard in Merton Street. I thought of my 
father’s stable full of horses, any one of which I could ride 
whenever I wanted. Something told me the horses would 
win the day, as indeed they did. And yet, and yet, there 
was something dazzling about the prizes of life that he had 
suggested might come to those who would work for them. 
As it turned out I left the career to take care of itself, and 
selected the point of least resistance in the Oxford Schools, 
satisfying the examiners in Moderations and eventually, 
after one failure, taking a third class in Law. The thing 
that interested me most in the lecture room was logic. 
Among my law books, Bagehot’s English Constitution was 
the most attractive, and has been really useful to me in 
such incursions as I have made into politics. It is true 
that logic could have been studied and Bagehot could have 
been read without going to Oxford, but I do not want to 
be ungrateful to the University, so place them on the 
credit side, as well as all the other advantages accruing 
from having been there for nearly four years. Many 
Oxford men will tell you that they enjoyed the life at the 
University more than the life at a public school, and, in 
truth, the routine, even of Eton, gets a little irksome when 
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one is seventeen or eighteen years old. Boys, during their 
last year at a public school, are getting a little too old to 
be tied and bound by school orders, but are young enough 
to revel in the change to the almost absolute freedom of 
the University. To have a bedroom and a sitting-room of 
your own, a valet to wait on you, and, as in some cases, 
your own horse to ride; to find that every day could be 
turned into a half-holiday ; to be able to ask almost any 
number of friends to a party in your rooms; to be able to 
smoke if you wished to smoke without any other punish- 
ment except being sick if you smoked too much; to be 
able to drink wine if you wanted to drink wine with no 
consequence more immediately untoward than a headache ; 
to belong to one or two good clubs; to enjoy a delightful 
symposium every Sunday evening in the junior common- 
room; if studious to have free access to the best books 
and best lectures on any given subject; to belong to a 
famous debating society; to become a member of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society ; to be able to go to 
a theatre a few hundred yards from your door; in fact to 
be free to touch English life at almost any point, with no 
restrictions except that you must not be absent for a night 
without leave—all these things combine to make life at 
nineteen just about as good as it can be. I think we most 
of us appreciated it all; I know I appreciate it now ; though 
youth takes much for granted, and I am not sure that we 
really knew how lucky we were. The best things in life 
are friends, and I think friendship at Oxford counted for 
even more than friendship at Eton. It was capable of so 
much more development owing to wider opportunities of 
character-study in different circumstances. Undergraduates 
can get to know more about each other than public-school 
boys. The ideal state was a friendship beginning at Eton 
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and cemented at Oxford. After leaving Oxford many 
friendships spring up between men who may not have any 
starting-place in common; these are very often dear and 
valued friendships which may indeed afford more interest 
and variety than the friendships started at school or 
college. They are almost the same thing; but they are 
not quite the same thing. They may compensate for their 
comparatively late formation by reason of sympathy in 
temperament, taste and ideas. They may even give 
pleasures which the older friendships lack. But the friend- 
ships formed in boyhood and early youth have a bed-rock 
of outlook and association which makes them so delightfully 
easy. It requires less effort to maintain them; you can 
always go back to them. All friendships are apt to grow 
rusty. Dr. Johnson said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ A 
man, sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair.” 
But the probability is that friendships are apt to get rusty 
through absence or neglect in an exact ratio to the time 
of life when they were formed. The tests of real friendship 
have been defined by many writers from Cicero downwards, 
tests which can be found in any book of quotations. 
Most of these tests, such as unswerving loyalty, can be 
taken for granted. It has also been rashly asserted that 
a real friend is some one who does not mind pointing out 
your faults, and whose admonition you will not resent. 
Save me from my candid friends! There are two rough- 
and-ready, less spiritual, but none the less good working 
tests of really intimate friendship between two men. One 
is their ability to sit together in the same room without 
feeling the necessity of continual conversation. The other 
is their ability, should the emergency arise, to wash, dress 
and sleep in the same room without feeling any restraint 
or awkwardness. In both these situations the feeling of 
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confidence is so perfect, and the two personalities are so 
grafted on to each other by sympathy and custom, that the 
friendship between them causes no effort in any given 
situation, not even when two middle-aged men are witness- 
ing each other’s toilets. If any one will keep these tests 
in his mind and go through the list of his men friends, he 
will find out which of his friends is the most intimate, and 
that one will probably prove to be some friend of his 
boyhood. 

Alfred Robinson was a great figure at New College. 
He was really fond of the undergraduates. I remember 
one or two very pleasant dinner-parties in his rooms, when 
he got a few of us all to himself, and performed the not 
very easy feat of the older man who puts the younger ones 
at their ease and gets them to talk. Dr. Moyle was my 
tutor. He was D.C.L. as well as being my tutor, and he 
did his duty most manfully in trying to persuade me to 
read hard for a first class. The Warden was Dr. Sewell, 
one of the old landmarks in the Victorian Oxford that was 
drawing to a close. We never quite knew what he was 
thinking about, but he had an old-fashioned courtesy that 
endeared him to every one. Unlike some of the junior 
dons, he would never send for an undergraduate except 
by a message in his own handwriting. The hustle of the 
life that dealt in verbal messages and pencilled ‘ chits ” 
had not penetrated into his soul. I have recounted in 
another book my first interview with him. May I tell it 
again? It is truly typical of the gentle old Warden. I 
had not been at New College for many days when I was 
summoned to his presence by one of those violet ink 
missives in the old-world, elegant, slanting, painstaking, 
almost feminine handwriting that even then was becoming 
rare. What I had done or left undone I forget. It was 
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nothing particularly wicked, When I got his message I 
was fully dressed in red coat and top-boots, and was about 
to catch the train for Banbury to hunt with my father. 
To miss the train and to abandon my day’s hunting was 
naturally impossible. So I put on my cap and gown, a 
gown that did not even reach as low as the tails of my 
coat, and was therefore useless for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, and was shown into his library. There he sate 
behind his writing-table, pink-faced, white-tied, black- 
coated, silvery-haired. The two of us made a good picture. 
With an exhibition of good taste that has never been 
surpassed he ignored my strange costume and began to 
talk. ‘* The fact is, sir,” I interrupted, ‘‘ I am just going 
out hunting, and if I don’t go at once I shall miss the train.” 
‘“*T have never hunted,” said the kind old gentleman. 
** When I was an undergraduate at New College I was the 
only one who did not hunt. But I have always understood 
that it is a great offence for a fox-hunter to be late at the 
meet. So you may go now, and come back here to see me 
to-morrow.” 

Thus did the Warden of New College, like Disraeli, 
declare himself on the side of the angels. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. W. A. Spooner, who, in my time, was one of 
the senior dons. Beyond his faithful service to the college, 
extending over many years, he is famous as being the person 
to whom it is safe to attribute any transposition of initial 
consonants or vowels that any bright mind may invent 
and does not dare to pass off as his own. It is given 
currency as a “Spoonerism.” Such transpositions are 
‘“‘ Kinquering Congs,”” the cat who fell from the roof and 
‘“‘ popped on its drawers,” the lady with so many “ bugs 
and rags.” There are others of a less delicate character 
which it is quite certain the innocent Dr. Spooner never 
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uttered. The game of inventing these high-class witticisms 
is now played out, but in the “eighties and *nineties it was 
in full swing, and the supposed author was almost as famous 
as Mrs. Malaprop. He had, however, said something to 
deserve it. The best of the Spoonerisms was his own. 
When Dr. Sewell was Warden, two rowdy undergraduates 
occupied rooms above Mr. Spooner. He asked the Warden 
to shift them to some other part of the college. The 
Warden did so at the beginning of the new term and Mr. 
Spooner came to thank him, his intention being to say that 
he now had two quiet reading men called Bell and Headlam 
above him. Unfortunately his mind was so full of the 
racket he had endured from their predecessors that he 
transposed the B and the H in mentioning their names to 
the Warden. Spooner is the impersonation of white-haired 
guilelessness, and Hell and Bedlam must have sounded 
strange upon his lips. 

As well as our Warden there were three Victorian figures 
who were heads of Houses. No one who saw the Hon. 
George Charles Brodrick, D.C.L., Warden of Merton, will 
forget what he was like. The Very Rev. Henry George 
Liddell, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Honorary Chaplain to Queen 
Victoria, Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford from 1870 to 
1874, the nephew of Lord Ravensworth of Ravensworth 
Castle, was Dean of Christ Church from 1855 to 1891. This 
description, taken from Burke’s Peerage, will almost tell 
you the kind of Dean he was. Tall, handsome, dis- 
tinguished, with a proud oval face in a setting of thick 
white hair, he was the patrician Dean who looked as if he 
had been specially designed to preside over the princes, 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, country gentle- 
men and heirs to landed estates who as tufts and gentlemen 
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commoners were the distinguishing feature of Victorian 
Christ Church, until the trappings of caste were abolished 
some time in the ’seventies. The tufts were the noblemen, 
who were distinguished from the others by wearing gold 
tassels in their caps. The gentlemen commoners were 
distinguished, as were also the tufts, by paying high fees 
to the college. The servitors were the ordinary under- 
graduates of the garden variety, who looked to getting 
their meals in the manner contemplated by Lazarus. 

But even so, the place preserved its identity until nearly 
the end of the century, though it never had quite the same 
flavour after Liddell resigned in 1891. There was some 
talk of my going to Christ Church instead of to New College : 
my father would have liked me to go to Christ Church ; 
the only thing that prevented his sending me there was 
that he had been there himself, and thought that a different 
atmosphere might at least give me some prospect of taking 
a degree. He was probably quite right. But although 
I did not actually matriculate at Christ Church, I was no 
stranger there. I was introduced to it by Mrs. Liddell, 
who asked me to luncheon at the Deanery, where I appeared 
as a shy young freshman among Olympians—as_ they 
seemed to me—such as Sir John Mowbray, then Member 
of Parliament for Oxford University. After luncheon the 
Dean took me into one of those rooms which I prefer to 
think of as the library, and which many people call by the 
dreadful name “ study,” and with his back to the fire 
welcomed me to Oxford, said a few kind words about my 
father and uncles, and then I felt I was dismissed. The 
other college that kept its head and its character during 
my time at Oxford was Balliol, which was still the Balliol 
of Jowett, the seed-bed of Bishops, Cabinet Ministers, of 
Headmasters and other learned and successful people. It 
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is hardly necessary to remark that the fox-hunting set was 
more widely represented at Christ Church than at Balliol. 
The fox-hunters were also recruited to some degree from 
New College, Magdalen, Brasenose and Oriel, but we had a 
valued friend and ally from Balliol in the person of ** Peter ” 
Sanders, whose real name was Robert. He hunted and 
raced with us, and drank from the same cup with us at the 
Bullingdon Club, and while doing all this he took a Double 
First without any appearance of effort. If any one ever 
got all the best things that Oxford can give, “* Peter” got 
them. After leaving Oxford he presently became the 
popular and successful Master of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, commanded a yeomanry regiment on active 
service during the war and is now a Cabinet Minister. 
When he was Master of the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds he constantly carried the horn himself and brought 
many a good stag to bay. He is probably the only amateur 
huntsman that Balliol ever produced. I speak of him, 
among other reasons, because he was one of a little band 
who, instead of forming a reading party, surely a formidable 
affair, formed a hunting party on Exmoor during the 
Easter and summer vacations, when there was no hunting 
in the Midlands. We used to stay with Lancelot Bathurst, 
of New College, the only undergraduate who was also a 
full-blown M.F.H. He succeeded that famous old Devon- 
shire sportsman, Nicholas Snow of Malmsmead, in the 
Mastership of the Exmoor Foxhounds, a pack sometimes 
known under the more romantic title of ‘“‘ The Stars of the 
West.” It will be admitted that a hunting party of friends 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, all mentally 
young enough to be quite sure that they knew everything, 
and physically fresh enough to catch trout in the early 
morning and then to hunt all day without feeling tired, 
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with one of their number Master of the pack which they 
followed, is one of the greatest larks imaginable. Sanders 
married a Devonshire lady, herself born and bred to 
hunting on Exmoor. Another member of this little band 
was my lifelong friend, Raymond Greene. I remember 
breakfasting one morning with Sir Frederick and Lady 
Knight at Simonsbath, a house standing by itself in the 
midst of the moor. There were about six of us. Sir 
Frederick did not wait for any of us to be presented to him 
by name, but amused us very much by eagerly asking each 
of us in turn, “‘ Are you Greene’s grandson?” ‘No, 
sir,” we said, “this is Greene,” pointing to Raymond. 
It transpired later that he was a great friend of Ray- 
mond’s grandfather, Mr. Edward Greene, with whom he 
had sate for many years in the House of Commons when 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, and had been told that 
the grandson of his old colleague was coming to breakfast 
with him. 

I have never hunted on Exmoor since those days. Even 
then, I am not sure that the camaraderie of our party did 
not cause us greater joy than the romance of Exmoor, 
which possibly appeals to a more mature imagination, at 
an age when contemplation takes the place of jumping 
fences. My recollection of hunting in North Devon is 
that, so long as the hounds were running and casting 
themselves on the open moor, nothing could be much 
prettier, the only fly in the ointment being that a stranger 
could not always take his own line without getting into a 
-bog. But the chase had a habit of constantly submerging 
itself for long periods in the thick woods which covered 
the hill-sides, when impetuous youth had to sit still and 
suffer. I learnt this on my first day, when I tried to follow 
the “ Stars of the West” through a thicket of bracken 
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growing under a self-sown tangle of stunted oaks. Both 
my feet caught in the growers at the same moment, both 
stirrup leathers became unhooked from the saddle, whilst 
my very hard-mouthed horse struggled forward, with the 
result that I was swept over his tail into the jungle, and 
spent nearly an hour finding my stirrup leathers and 
catching my horse. Neither Tom Noddy nor Mr. Briggs 
was ever in a more ridiculous position. 

Much as we loved our Exmoor days, we were not sorry, 
from the riding point of view, to get back to the com- 
paratively plain sailing of the Midlands. From Oxford 
we could hunt with the Old Berkshire, the South Oxford- 
shire, the Bicester, the Heythrop and the Warwickshire, 
at a date when the odious, but perhaps in these days 
necessary, system of “capping” had not been introduced. 
Oxford undergraduates were as free as air. Not one 
shilling were we ever asked to pay. We were always 
heartily welcomed as the rising generation who should be 
nursed into being good friends to fox-hunting. It was 
surely a wise policy on the part of Masters and Secretaries 
to make hunting as attractive as possible to the boys. 
We always got the kindest of greetings from such Masters 
as Lord Chesham, Colonel Van der Weyer, Mr. Fielden, 
Mr. Albert Brassey and my father. It will be gathered 
from what I have said that one of the New College dons 
was not far wrong when he reproached me with being 
** insatiable ” because he discovered that I actually wanted 
to hunt twice within the short space of a week, and he 
went on to tell me that the college was not a hunting- 
box. I dare say he was right. But like the characters 
in Sir James Barrie’s play, Dear Brutus, who were each 
allowed a second chance, and used it in exactly the same 
way as they had used their first chance, I expect if I 
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became an undergraduate again, the hunting would get the 
best of it. 

In the summer term there was cricket. I had almost, 
but not quite, been in the Eton Eleven, so was chosen to 
play for my college. College cricket at Oxford is just the 
right sort of cricket. No pick-up games. It consisted of 
playing against other colleges, with a keen desire to win, 
but with no undue solemnity. A Bullingdon match was 
a good deal more frivolous, and stood to other Oxford 
cricket somewhat in the same relation as aquatics, a 
“rag” game played by the wet-bobs, stood to the serious 
cricket at Eton. 

There is a whisper to the effect that the Bullingdon 
Club has lately incurred the displeasure of an energetic 
Vice-Chancellor. If this be true, there could be no more 
distressing symptom at Oxford of what is called the spirit 
of the age. It either means that the present members of 
Bullingdon cannot stand corn, or else it means that the 
Vice-Chancellor is a busybody who is taking himself too 
seriously. It is true that in our time the members of 
Bullingdon were not exactly smugs. The dinner-parties 
were convivial rather than intellectual. But the Vice- 
Chancellors of the nineteenth century knew very well 
when to put the blind eye to the telescope, and recognized 
in the Bullingdon Club, as it was then carried on, an 
institution that was a time-honoured and legitimate outlet 
for high spirits. The high spirits of to-day may have over- 
flowed to a degree that can be winked at no longer. I do 
not know. But it grieves an old member of Bullingdon 
to think that for any reason the Club has come into conflict 
with the authorities. Perhaps it is because the festivities 
of Bullingdon now take place in Oxford itself during the 


Christmas and Lent terms, as well as at Bullingdon in the 
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summer term. Perhaps in our time we escaped the Vice- 
Chancellor by limiting our operations to Bullingdon itself, 
and confining them to the summer term. Bullingdon is a 
hamlet about four miles from Oxford. There we had our 
own cricket ground, and there stood the famous Bullingdon 
Barn where we dined in the evening. A day at Bullingdon 
was harmless enough. We drove there in coaches and other 
vehicles drawn by four horses and spent the day in pony- 
racing or playing cricket, and lunching in a tent. Later 
we drove back to Oxford, changed into dark blue evening 
coats with cream-coloured facings and waistcoats, to say 
nothing of brass buttons and blue satin bow-ties, and then 
the whole party drove back to the Barn and sate down to 
good cheer with speeches and music and song, and so home 
without a moment’s thought of such a person as the Vice- 
Chancellor. What was Bullingdon to him, or he to 
Bullingdon ? 

It was the driving of the coaches to Bullingdon and 
back that cultivated the taste for coachmanship. For 
those who are fond of horses, driving a four-in-hand is the 
next best thing to being mounted on a good horse. But 
in order to enjoy driving one must learn from an experienced 
coachman. Riding can be picked up as the years go on, 
partly by the light of nature, partly by watching others, 
and in this sense riding is an art that can in some sort be 
acquired without taking lessons from an artist. Not so 
with driving four horses. There is in driving a more 
elaborate and a more stereotyped technique. For instance, 
there is more than one way to hold and shorten or lengthen 
the reins when on horseback, but there is only one way to 
do these things on the box of a coach, and that is the right 
way. ‘There is none other, and it can only be learnt as a 
drill from a real coachman who has learnt it from some one 
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else. The coachman can be distinguished at a glance, 
long before he has got upon the box; watch him as he 
stands by his off-wheeler, and mark which hand and which 
finger he uses to grasp the reins before getting up. Does 
he handle the leaders’ reins first, or the wheelers’? Does 
he put his right foot or his left on the box of the off-fore- 
wheel ? What does he do when he is seated? The know- 
ledge of how to do these things distinguishes the coachman 
from the “tailor.” A few years before the war, two 
American gentlemen came to England and took part in 
the Marathon Races and other events which marked the 
latest coaching revival in England. They are both gone. 
The one went down in the Lusitania, the other died in 
America. When driving their teams in England they both 
got along the road. But the one who had not been taught 
to drive by any one except himself only got to the end of 
the stage with labour and sweat and sorrow. It was sad 
to watch him and his horses. The other drove with finished 
and accomplished ease, with his hands and his horses’ 
heads always in the right place, having learnt from some 
one who was qualified to teach. He was the very mould 
of an elegant light-weight whip. If any American sports- 
man reads this book he may be able to fill in the names of 
these two gentlemen. There could be no more striking 
example of the contrast between the well-taught and the 
self-taught coachman than that which their different 
performances presented. I had the great good luck to 
pass through the hands of various members of the old 
coaching families, the Wards and the Fowneses. Old 
Mr. Charles Ward, who drove the “ Quicksilver” on the 
Exeter Road before Queen Victoria’s accession, gave me 
my first lesson in London, and before I left Oxford the 
** Defiance ’’ used to run from Oxford to London and back, 
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horsed and driven by that very fine artist, Ernest Fownes. 
He let me drive it whenever I wanted, and it was a rare 
privilege to watch his perfect seat and hands when he took 
a stage himself. JI am aware that this digression on coach- 
ing takes me a long way from Gaius and Justinian, but 
being able to drive four horses without getting into trouble 
has probably been as great an asset to me as the Institutes 


of the great Roman Lawgivers. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


“Drones in the hive ’”—John Bright—General Election, 1892—The 
labourer’s Magna Charta—My first candidature—Marriage and 
electioneering honeymoon—M.P. for Rugby, 1895—Impressions 
of the House of Commons. 


SucH was my life at Oxford: an easy degree, cricket, 
hunting and driving four horses ; the last three being very 
necessary accomplishments in the life that seemed to be 
indicated for me, a life from which I do not believe I could 
have escaped even if I had tried. 

No profession was ever suggested to me, though I was 
presently to be given a chance in the House of Commons. 
I had belonged to no political club at Oxford. The Tory 
clubs were the Chatham and the Canning. I was once 
their guest at a joint dinner-party, where I enjoyed listening 
to a speech from my contemporary at Eton and Oxford, 
Hugh Cecil, and was dazzled by hearing George Wyndham 
for the first time. To this dinner were invited some of 
the leading lights of the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons, such as Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, George Wyndham and Arthur Smith-Barry. 
This took place twenty-three years ago; my impressions 
that remain are that Sir Stafford Northcote was as steady 
as a rock, that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was statesmanlike 
and sound, that Arthur Smith-Barry, and I shall say it 
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although he is my uncle, was a gallant champion of the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland. But the things 
that stand out through all these years are the person and 
eloquence of George Wyndham. It is doubtful if he ever 
made a bad speech in his life; and when he was in his 
best manner he was very very good indeed. He was then 
twenty-eight years of age, richly endowed with good looks, 
talent and charm. He had been three years Member of 
Parliament for Dover, and was on the threshold of his 
career. The occasion of this symposium of elder and 
younger Tories fired his imagination. He illuminated the 
Tory cause with that graceful manner and happy phrase 
which made him one of the most attractive public speakers 
in England. I remember his opening speech began by 
telling us that he had no connection, direct or indirect, 
with Oxford. I thought it was a pity; but comforted 
myself by remembering that he was at my tutor’s house at 
Eton, and in his time had occupied the same room that 
was allotted to me. My host on that evening was his 
cousin, another George Wyndham, the eldest son of the 
late Lord Leconfield. His life of rare promise was cut 
down a few years later by a fatal illness which robbed those 
who knew him well of a very dear friend and brilliant 
companion. He was already a witty and well-read speaker, 
and I remember being proud of him that night when he 
proposed the health of the visitors in just the right sort of 
speech, which indicated that, had he been spared, he might 
have gone very far in the public life of his country. 

This was the first time I had ever heard political speeches 
delivered by people who were of consequence. Politics 
had not been talked of very much at home, though it is 
true that I was brought up in a sound Tory household. 
In the ’seventies country-house politics were nothing much 
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more than a heated championship of either Gladstone or 
Disraeli. To a family of Liberals, Disraeli was an Israelite 
and a mountebank who was possessed with a diabolical 
cleverness. To a Tory family, Mr. Gladstone and all 
his works were regarded as a visitation and a supreme 
national danger. A Radical was a person whose motto 


> and who certainly could 


was “ Down with everything,’ 
not be trusted with a gun in his hand within shooting 
distance of a fox. 

For I looked into its pages, and I read the Book of Fate, 

And saw Fox-hunting abolished by an order from the State ; 


Saw the landlords yield their acres after centuries of wrongs, 
Cotton lords turn country gentlemen in patriotic throngs ; 
Queen, Religion, State abandoned, and the flags of party furled 
In the Government of Cobden, and the dotage of the world. 
Compton Verney was too close to Birmingham to be 
pleasant for a peer. In the early ’eighties Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain actually compared the Lords to the “* drones 
in the hive” (loud laughter), and told how the working 
bees ‘‘ become impatient of these lazy parasites, and with 
a swift and implacable resolution they stop the supply. 
They drive the drones from the hive (loud cheers) and the 
drones perish miserably from the violent pressure of their 
indignant fellow-subjects.” This was pretty reading in 
the Birmingham Daily Gazette at the family breakfast 
table before going out hunting. Much more followed in 
the same vein. I only quote these specimens for the purpose 
of illustrating the wonderful vicissitudes afforded by the 
sport of politics. If we had then been told that the author 
of these attacks was at that time the father of two sons 
then aged twenty-one and fifteen respectively, both of 
whom were destined to become Chancellors of the Exchequer 
at the invitation of a Conservative Prime Minister, it 
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would have given us a very pleasant shock of surprise. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s colleague, Mr. John Bright, was 
equally menacing. ‘Shall we submit, or curb them—curb the 
nobles—as our fathers curbed our kings?” (Loud cheers.) 

There is an ugly suggestion of Brummagem steel about 
this question, and an unhealthy atmosphere of “* bind their 
kings in chains, and their nobles in links of iron ” about 
the cheers that greeted it. And this Mr. John Bright who 
was defying the landlords was the same Mr. John Bright 
who, in speaking about the Pytchley Hounds, disclosed his 
abysmal ignorance by actually pronouncing the word 
Pitchley, instead of Pytchley. What was England coming 
to? My mother was really brought up a Whig, but she 
had not lived at Compton Verney within twenty-five miles 
of Birmingham for very long before she became a ‘Tory 
of Tories and a staunch defender of the Constitution in 
Church and State. I remember her asking my father how 
and when the revolution foreshadowed at Birmingham was 
going to take place. ‘* Not just yet,” was the answer, 
** but it will probably come some day; they won’t cut off our 
heads ; the whole thing will be done by Act of Parliament.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that John 
Bright correctly anticipated the provisions of the Parlia- 
ment Act that was passed twenty-seven years later. His 
proposition was that the House of Lords should have 
‘unimpaired all the power they have now with regard to 
any Bill that has passed the House of Commons for the first 
time during the Session in which the Lords are called upon 
to deal with it. That is, in the case of this Bill they would 
be at liberty to amend it, and send it back to the Commons. 
If the Commons did not like the amendments, and would 
not accept them, the Bill would go back to the Lords, and 
if the Lords chose they might reject it. In a second 
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Session, if practically the same Bill was sent up to the 
Lords, they would also have a right to debate and amend ; 
but when the Bill came down to the Commons in this 
second Session, and the Commons would not agree to the 
amendments of the Lords, then the Lords should be bound 
to accept the Bill (cheers). Now what would remain to 
the peerage? There would this remain—the peerage and 
its titles. There would be, as now, members of the House 
of Lords. (A voice: ‘ You are too lenient.’) But you 
have not heard it all. There would remain dukes and 
marquises and earls and viscounts and barons, as now. 
They would be members of the House of Lords; but I 
venture to suggest, and I am sure I am correct in the 
opinion, that the change I have proposed would entirely 
and most beneficially change the character and the conduct 
of the House of Lords.” (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) 
This speech contains the kernel of the Parliament Act, 
and constitutes a remarkable prophecy. The character of 
the House of Lords has indeed been changed, and its 
political conduct has been altered much in the same way as 
the demeanour of a dog is altered as soon as he is muzzled. 
But when this speech was uttered Mr. Bright appeared to 
the Tories as the personification of Disraeli’s description 
of Liberalism which he offered in 1872, when he told a 
Conservative audience at the Crystal Palace that “ the 
tone and tendency of Liberalism could be no longer con- 
cealed. It was to destroy the institutions of the country 
under the name of Reform, and to make war on the manners 
and customs of the people under the pretext of Progress.” 
I cannot lay my hand on any corresponding description of 
Tory tendencies spoken or written by a Radical about that 
time. In his eyes a Tory was probably some one who sang 
** God Save the Queen ”’ because the Queen and the Church 
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and the Constitution, especially the House of Lords, were 
to him the symbols of a privilege which was not only 
picturesque, but also highly convenient. These things 
were an organization designed for the purpose of keeping 
in their proper place all those who favoured what the Tory 
thought was “false doctrine, heresy and schism.” A 
Tory, moreover, was some one who in his heart disliked the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the extension of the franchise. 
He was in fact a tyrant who believed that the patriarchal 
system as administered by the Tory landlords gave the 
people as much happiness as they deserved, and who dis- 
trusted the idea of people thinking for themselves, let alone 
being able to vote as they thought. In imperial and inter- 
national concerns Tory was only another name for the 
great god Jingo, whose blatant followers thought that the 
earth really belonged to the English, or to that particular 
sort of Englishman who was too stupid to perceive that 
his own country might possibly be in the wrong. 

Some indication of this frame of mind was presented 
to me in a less extreme form at the first important public 
meeting that I ever attended. This took place before I 
left Oxford. I went to this meeting with my old Eton and 
Oxford friend, William Campion, now Colonel Campion, 
D.S.0., M.P., who has represented Sussex in the House 
of Commons for twelve years. It was in the year 1891. 
The Conservatives had been in power for five years ; the 
opposing forces were mobilizing for the General Election 
of 1892. The order of battle was set forth by Mr. Gladstone 
in the shape of the Newcastle Programme, which included 
Home Rule for Ireland, payment of Members of Parliament, 
Local Option, the abolition of Plural Voting and the Dis- 
establishment of the Church. It is interesting to observe 
that the whole of this ambitious and, as the Tories then 
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thought, chimerical project has now been wholly or partially 
carried in some part of the United Kingdom. The meeting 
was held in support of the candidature of Sir George 
Chesney for Oxford City. Mr. Morrell was in the chair. 
The “ principal speaker” was the late Lord Ashbourne, 
the father of the only peer who has ever spoken Irish in 
the House of Lords. He looked the part to perfection on 
the platform, in the days when no Minister, and very few 
Members of Parliament, would have dreamt of making a 
speech in any other coat but a frock-coat. Buttoned up 
in this garment, the learned old gentleman, with broad 
chest, rosy face, fine white hair and whiskers and the 
stentorian voice for which he was famous, solemnly be- 
laboured Mr. Gladstone and the Newcastle Programme for 
the space of about an hour. The audience was delighted. 
None of his phrases actually stick in the memory, but the 
powerful but not unpleasant voice with its Irish brogue 
rings in the ear to this day. Harry Cust once told us at 
the Beefsteak Club when we were talking of platform voices 
that Mr. Dumphreys, the Conservative candidate for 
Bermondsey, had such a powerful organ that he had once 
accomplished the great feat of literally shouting down four 
thousand people. The same playful exaggeration could 
also have been used about the first Lord Ashbourne. It 
was said of him that when he was speaking in the House 
of Commons he could be heard in the House of Lords at 
the other end of the passage; and that when Disraeli 
heard him for the first time, he said he must be descended 
from the man who had shouted across the Hellespont. On 
the night I heard him at Oxford he thundered forth the 
good old Tory stuff and came down on the hecklers like a 
sledge-hammer. One almost felt sorry for them. There 
was no compromise about such an one as Lord Ashbourne ; 
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nor indeed had the Conservative Party yet tried to sweeten 
their policy with such titbits as the Referendum and the 
Reform of the House of Lords. It was the Constitution 
pure and simple, take it or leave it. Mr. Hall, who had 
once been Master of the Heythrop Hounds and Member 
of Parliament for Oxford City, followed Lord Ashbourne. 
The country, he said, had never been better governed than 
under the Conservatives. ‘‘ Oh yes, it has,” said our old 
friend “the Voice.” Now in those days the Tory Party 
not only had it all their own way in the matter of the House 
of Lords, but they had two trump cards in relation to 
Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy which did duty again and 
again. ‘* When?” answered Mr. Hall. ‘*‘ When was the 
country better governed ?*’ No answer. ‘“ Was it better 
governed when the martyr Gordon looked out on the arid 
waste for the succour that never came? Was it better 
governed when for the first time in history our British 
bugles were ordered to sound the retreat before an un- 
beaten foe? * The conclusion of this favourite reference 
to Khartoum and Majuba Hill was lost in a storm of cheers 
from the up-to-date Oxonians, who caught the reference 
to these national disgraces of only ten years’ standing. 
A village audience might not have understood it. In 
those days it took more than ten years for anything that 
happened away from the parish pump to trickle through to 
the parish, if indeed it ever trickled through at all. It is 
said that in the 1906 Election two hamlets in the south of 
England who had always voted Radical suddenly turned 
round and voted Tory, having just heard of the fate of 
General Gordon in 1882. Be that as it may, Mr. Hall 
got the cheers on this occasion in 1892, and of course a 
resolution was passed with acclamation in favour of Sir 
George Chesney’s candidature. Professor A. V. Dicey 
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spoke to the resolution, but by the time he got up the 
audience were impatient. They had heard Lord Ashbourne 
and their future member, and the public-houses would not 
be open all night. And so the meeting closed. <A typical 
Conservative platform. Mr. Morrell, the local magnate, 
invested the chair with authority and substance; Lord 
Ashbourne represented the law and the prophets and the 
Cabinet ; Mr. Hall was a former member for Oxford, and, 
what is more important, had been M.F.H. as well as M.P. ; 
Professor Dicey stood for learning; Sir George Chesney, 
the candidate, was a distinguished soldier. These speakers 
were supported by an influential platform recruited from 
Quarter Sessions, and dotted about with Church dignitaries. 
Somehow or other this meeting dwells in my memory, 
perhaps because it was my first big political meeting ; 
perhaps because of its character. There was an atmosphere 
of calm assurance, and a certain flavour of ‘ you-be- 
damnedness ” about the whole thing that clings after all 
these years. How could a party ever be beaten that had 
so much influence behind it? Perhaps this attitude gave 
rise to a saying attributed years afterwards to a well-known 
Liberal—* The worst of these Tories is that they do fancy 
themselves so uncommonly.” 

The General Election of 1892 was the first in which I 
had the privilege of taking part. It will be remembered 
that the swing of the pendulum dissipated the late Lord 
Salisbury’s majority of a hundred and eighteen, but only 
gave Mr. Gladstone a majority of forty, always provided 
that the Irish Nationalists voted for him on a division. 
Mr. Gladstone fought this election on Home Rule for 
Ireland and the Newcastle Programme. In defending the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland the Conservatives 
had ready to their hand Mr. Gladstone’s gorgeous phrases 
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that he had made about the Nationalists in bygone days. 
They were “* steeped to the lips in treason”; their “ foot- 
steps were dogged with crime”; they were “ wading 
through rapine and treason to the dismemberment of the 
Empire.” Language at its best could do no more than 
this. So we helped ourselves to it freely. I wish I had as 
many sovereigns as times I heard and used these sentences 
on the platform. In the matter of local option a speech 
delivered in earlier days by Sir William Harcourt was 
resurrected. It was a great find. It was to the effect that 
he was old-fashioned enough to think that a man might 
order his private life without asking for the consent of the 
majority of his neighbours. And so the Tory platform 
went merrily. Ifthe Radicals got in, the United Kingdom 
was to be broken up, and the poor man was to be robbed 
of his beer if the majority so determined. The public- 
house was to be closed on Sunday, while the rich Liberals 
could drink champagne at the Reform Club. Mr. Glad- 
stone was quite open about Home Rule. He said that he 
was bound to give it the first place in the next Parliament. 
He never attempted to evade the issue, and never himself 
appealed to class prejudice to overthrow the House of 
Lords. From our point of view the thing was almost too 
easy. And in very truth the saddling of the Liberal Party 
with Home Rule for Ireland was a wonderful piece of luck 
for the Conservative cause in the electioneering sense, only 
to be rivalled later on by the impetus given to the Liberal 
cause by the outcry against the Food Taxes which the 
Conservative Party were obliged to include in Tariff Reform. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. Gladstone’s conversion 
to Home Rule gave the Conservatives about twenty years 
of office, with a short interval of three years from 1892- 
1895, when the Liberals were in office, but hardly in power, 
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though indeed they contrived to pass the first instalment 
of the death duties. And all this time the House of Lords 
was, for the time being at any rate, steadily gaining in 
power. ‘The kind of domestic legislation which in those 
days brought the Commons into conflict with the Lords 
seems very tame compared with the social issues that are 
now presented. Besides Home Rule the two chief Bills 
of the Liberal Party during its brief office were the 
Employers’ Liability Bill and the Parish Councils Bill. 
It will be remembered that, in the view of the Liberals, 
Mr. Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill was killed by the 
Lords’ insistence on the contracting-out amendment. 
That is to say, that such concerns as the London and 
North-Western Railway, where masters and men _ had 
already made a mutual agreement for compensation for 
accidents, should be allowed to contract out of the Bill. 
- Sooner than accept this amendment, Mr. Gladstone moved 
to discharge the Bill. He also thought that Mr. Fowler’s 
Parish Councils Bill had been badly mauled by the House 
of Lords. Now, in the rural constituencies the Radicals 
expected great things of the proposal to set up a Parish 
Council. We have travelled a long way from Parish 
Councils now, but the idea raised great hopes among a 
certain school of reformers, and was utilized by them in 
their attack upon the squire and the parson. This was to 
be the labourer’s Magna Charta designed to give him 
back the land which in some way had been stolen from his 
ancestors by the great landlords. ‘There was nothing that 
the Parish Council would not presently be able to do. 
Among other things, it would brighten village life. Lord 
Salisbury drily remarked that, if the villagers wanted to 
be amused, a circus would perhaps be more suitable than 
a Parish Council, a remark that in Tory circles caused 
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some perturbation to the serious and much amusement 
to the cynics. But the villagers very naturally would not 
listen to this sort of talk, and the Parish Councils Bill 
loomed very largely on the local platforms. The people 
had been encouraged to expect the millennium, and they 
were determined to give it a chance of materializing. And 
the whole Liberal Party at Westminster laid great store 
by Mr. Fowler’s Bill as it left the Commons. This is hardly 
the place to recite the Lords’ amendments, but they were 
of such a nature as to call forth a speech from Mr. Gladstone 
—the last he made in the House of Commons—in which 
he rebuked the Lords more in sorrow than in anger, and 
said that the controversy between the two Houses must 
now go forward to its issue. He thought that dropping 
the Bill was more objectionable than accepting it, but 
said that “‘ we are compelled to accompany that acceptance 
with a sorrowful declaration that the differences, not of 
a temporary or a casual nature merely, but differences 
of conviction, differences of prepossession, differences of 
mental habit and differences of fundamental tendency 
between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
appear to have reached a development in the present year 
such as to create a state of things of which we are com- 
pelled to say that, in our judgement, it cannot continue.” 
(Loud and continued cheers.) 


But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse. 


The House of Lords rejected the Home Rule Bill by a 
majority of three hundred and seventy-eight, and were 
acclaimed by a large crowd in Palace Yard as the saviours 
of their country. Lord Rosebery succeeded Mr. Gladstone 
as Prime Minister and got himself into hot water in certain 
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Puritan quarters by winning the Derby. He attacked the 
powers of the House of Lords with all the force of his 
eloquence at Bradford and Devonport, but nothing 
happened. He got very little support from his own party. 
His speeches were almost a single-handed gesture, and he 
seemed like a huntsman trying to catch a fox without his 
hounds. But an interesting note of disapproval of the 
hereditary principle was sounded by three heirs-apparent, 
two Conservatives, Mr. Curzon and Mr. Brodrick, and one 
Unionist, Lord Wolmer. They wrote a joint article to the 
Nineteenth Century protesting against “ the irrational and 
merciless sentence of ostracism which sends a man to the 
House of Lords when he succeeds to a peerage.” 

The Conservative candidate for the Rugby Division of 
Warwickshire until a few months before the General 
Election was Lord Fielding, now Lord Denbigh. Fielding 
succeeded to the peerage in March 1892, and Mr. W. 
Galloway coming down from Manchester to contest the 
constituency, made a strenuous fight in the few weeks that 
intervened. But he was beaten by Mr. H. P. Cobb, the 
sitting member. I was chosen to contest the constituency 
as a Conservative in 1893. The local Radicals said that 
it was evidently Mr. Cobb’s mission in life to complete the 
political education of the eldest sons of peers. Mr. Cobb, 
however, did not remain to put the finishing touches to 
my candidature, and his place was taken by Mr. Corrie 
Grant. Mr. Cobb was a great favourite with the Radicals 
in Warwickshire, and we were not sorry to hear of his 
retirement. There was a sting about his attacks upon 
certain privileges and vested interests that was not 
altogether pleasant. Mr. Grant was of less stern stuff, 
being a man of the more philosophical type. He was a 
courteous opponent and congratulated me very gracefully 
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when the combination of forces that gave the Conservatives 
their victory in 1895 won me the seat, with the fairly 
respectable majority of two hundred and eighty-four votes. 
I was only one of many young Tories and Unionists who 
were elected to the 1895 Parliament. The same arguments 
that had succeeded in preventing the Liberals from getting 
a decisive majority in 1892 mainly prevailed to give us our 
large majority in 1895, though it must be admitted that on 
some Tory platforms Old Age Pensions were spoken of in 
a manner which, if not actually a promise, amounted to 
something more than a suggestion. We had purposely 
refrained at Rugby from promising anything to anybody, 
and relied on discrediting the word programme by making 
fun of the Newcastle Programme. So we were rather 
dismayed when a stranger came down and outlined with a 
skilful hand the peaceful old age of a cottager who should 
be provided for by the State when he could work no more. 
Mr. Cobb in his trenchant style was reported to have called 
this kind of appeal “* clap-trap,” and as far as the fulfilment 
of the idea by the Conservative Party was concerned, he 
was not far wrong. 

The Rugby Division of Warwickshire was a straggling 
rural constituency, about thirty miles long and fifteen miles 
broad, consisting of about ninety villages and the town 
of Rugby. In those days there were no motor-cars, and 
the constituency was badly served in the matter of railways, 
so the distances had to be covered in carriages drawn by 
horses. 'To the present generation the absence of motor- 
cars sounds highly inconvenient, but as far as saving trouble 
is concerned, the use of the motor-car cuts both ways. 
The greater the facility for transport, the more work is 
expected of a Parliamentary candidate, and indeed of any 
public man. The country candidate or member is now 
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made to address two, three, four, five, or perhaps more 
meetings in a single night, and to keep on doing so ; whereas 
in the days of horses and carriages he could only speak, as 
a general rule, at one meeting each evening. On the other 
hand, the motor-car has the advantage of enabling the 
candidate to get back home every night after his work is 
done. This is an incalculable boon, and surely a greater 
rest than packing and unpacking, and sleeping in strange 
beds, and making conversation and doing all the other 
unrestful things that must be done if he is away from his 
own home, and bivouacking night after night first in one 
strange house and then in another. On our election day 
no doubt a motor-car might have been more useful than 
an open carriage and a pair of horses. But even so, the 
agent would have seen to it that our day would be just as 
long, as he would have made us visit more places. As it 
was, we started at eight o’clock in the morning, and drove 
with relays of horses between eighty and ninety miles. 
This drive was my first honeymoon outing, and my wife 
and I are glad to this day that we enjoyed it behind a pair 
of horses. We were married only a day or two before the 
writs were issued, and it is quite likely that the romance 
of the situation struck a spark in the hearts of some of the 
Warwickshire folk. Be that as it may, we won the day, 
and when we drove my father’s coach home through the 
villages from Rugby the next afternoon after the declaration 
of the poll, we had a royal welcome all the way. Yellow 
was the Tory colour, blue was the Liberal badge. Some 
wag said that on that day the Liberals felt more blue than 
ever. But they did not look blue: there was nothing but 
yellow to be seen. I remember one gentleman took off 
his yellow-ribboned hat to salute us, and uncovered a head 
strewn with blue cornflowers, thus disclosing the shameless 
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versatility of a true politician. We then went to London 
for the opening of the new Parliament in August, and I 
was received by Sir William Walrond, the Chief Whip of 
> and whose 
I Zingari necktie put the finishing touch to the feeling that 
we were among friends. 

The House of Commons that met Mr. Balfour in 1895 


was not far behind its ancient reputation of being the best 


the Party, whom we already “* knew at home’ 


club in London. On the Conservative and Unionist bench 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain sate opposite the box ; 
beside and behind them were men of substance and broad 
acres such as Sir Matthew White-Ridley, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Walter Long, Sir William Hart-Dyke and Sir John 
Dorington ; elder statesmen who had served under Disraeli, 
such as Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Finch; members 
of I Zingari such as Ailwyn Fellowes, Harry Forster and 
Willoughby d’Eresby ; countless Etonians who were proud 
to reckon George Curzon and George Wyndham among 
their number; Masters of Foxhounds past and present 
such as Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Albert Brassey and ‘* Viscount ” 
Valentia ; Tommy Bowles, if I may so call him, in a class 
by himself; owners of racehorses, such as Mr. James 
Lowther and Lord Stanley and many others who knew each 
other intimately quite apart from Westminster. On the 
Liberal side Sir William Harcourt towered over the front 
bench, the last of the giants. He was flanked by dis- 
tinguished colleagues such as Mr. Asquith and Mr. John 
Morley, and backed by men who had made their mark in 
law, letters and wit, such as Mr. Haldane, Augustine 
Birrell and Mr. Labouchere. On the Liberal side, too, 
there were sportsmen and cricketers with whom we shared 
tastes in common, such as Jack Pease, who beat us all 
across country in a point-to-point steeplechase at Bucking- 
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ham, while Mr. Logan performed the same feat at Burrough- 
on-the-Hill. In his Life of Oliver Cromwell Lord Morley, 
in his chapter on the Long Parliament, tells us that a 
glance at the list shows us Widdringtons and Fenwicks 
from Northumberland ; Curzons from Derbyshire ; Ashtons, 
Leighs, Shuttleworths, Bridgemans from Lancashire ; 
Lyttons and Cecils from Hertfordshire; and that these 
and many other historic names make the list to-day read 
like a catalogue of the existing county families. The 1895 
House of Commons was not such a blue-blooded assembly 
as the Long Parliament, but it is interesting to observe 
that, in spite of the Reform Bills, it contained a good many 
of the same names. 

This was the House of Commons that was in office at 
the very zenith of the British Empire, the zenith that was 
marked by Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 
The Conservative and Unionist Government were destined 
to see the passing of the Victorian Age; to live through 
the dawn of the century which some people say is bringing 
England back to her horses ; and to see their own majority 
scattered to the winds. But in 1895 this Government 
enjoyed a rare position of authority and freedom. They 
could claim without any fear of dispute that the electors 
had declared in favour of the hereditary peerage; that 
the repeal of the Union was unthinkable ; and that Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour were the right men in the right 
place. If ever a Government had a blank cheque, this 
Government had one. They had no guilty conscience 
which would make them dread the reading of love-letters 
in Court. They did not need to fear any action for breach 
of promise. They could do what they liked with safety 
short of re-enacting the Corn Laws or introducing con- 
scription. Or they could do nothing at all. 
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It has been said that there are two kinds of Conservatives 
—the dynamic, represented by Lord Beaconsfield, which is 
concerned with the improvement of the condition of the 
people, called by the mid-Victorian Liberals “ the policy 
of sewage’; and the static, represented, as some say, by 
the late Lord Salisbury, which is mainly concerned with 
the maintenance of the Constitution in Church and State, 
and the general preservation of the status quo. ‘The first 
instinct of this school is to say ‘“‘ No” when anything 
constructive is proposed ; and it believes in its heart that 
the primary function of Conservatism is to shut down all 
the cranks and the faddists and the prigs and the doctrin- 
aires, and the Gradgrinds and the Stigginses and every one 
else who is trying to make the world come into line with 
some abstract principle of their own creation, instead of 
taking the world as they find it. In the Government of 
which I am writing, it is interesting to observe the action 
and reaction of these forces. It would probably be true 
to say that inasmuch as the average Conservative Peer and 
Member of Parliament belonged in those days to the 
comfortable classes, they found the world a very pleasant 
place to live in, and thought it might be wise to leave well 
alone. Mr. Chamberlain was of the dynamic sort, and 
supplied the driving power which was behind such measures 
of what is called social reform as the static Conservatives 
could be induced to accept. He frightened some of the 
old Tories, who thought that the Conservative Party was 
quite right to relieve the Agricultural Rates and to pass a 
grant in aid of the denominational schools, but looked 
askance at Mr. Chamberlain’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the Irish Local Government Act. One of the 
Warwickshire squires said to me one day out shooting, 
** Your party is worse than the Radical Party.” 
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He should have read his Coningsby. ‘*‘ Hush,” said 
Mr. Tadpole in answer to Mr. Taper’s rejoicing at seeing 
a Tory Government once more, “ the time has gone by for 
Tory Governments ; what the country requires is a sound 
Conservative Government.” ‘A sound Conservative 
Government,” said Taper musingly. “I understand : 
Tory men and Whig measures.” 

As soon as a new member has explored all the purlieus 
and precincts of Westminster Palace, much in the manner 
of a cat in a new house, his chief amusement is naturally 
to listen to the speeches. I had been advised by an old 
Liberal Member of Parliament that, if you want to be 
successful in the House of Commons, the best plan is never 
to quit your place, but to sit through question time, and . 
remain seated until the House rises. He had himself got 
this advice from an old Parliamentary hand. Lord 
Randolph Churchill is said to have built up his success in 
the House of Commons by always being in it. The advan- 
tages of this practice are that if you pay attention and do 
not go to sleep. you amass an enormous amount of various 
information ; and that if you are observant you perceive 
the kind of speeches, the methods of delivering them, and 
the way of marshalling facts and arguments that gain the 
ear of the House. You have the chance of seeing why 
some apparently well-informed member is a bore, and why 
some one else always gets a hearing, though the reason for 
these things is not always easy to discover. Speakers can 
roughly be divided into three classes, composed of those 
who either— 

(1) Empty a full House, 
or (2) Keep the same House as the preceding speaker, 
or (3) Fill an empty House. 
The first big speech I heard in a full House was made by 
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Mr. Goschen. It was about local taxation, a subject of 
which he was the complete master. With his vigorous 
style he held the House for about three-quarters of an hour. 
Not a paper rustled. But being unacquainted with the 
manners and customs of the House, I was amazed at what 
I thought was gross discourtesy on the part of at least 
fifty members, who rose all at once, like a flock of starlings, 
and walked out immediately the member who followed 
Mr. Goschen began to speak. Most people who saw this 
for the first time would not be able to understand what 
the poor gentleman had done to be so rudely treated ; his 
carefully prepared exordium went for nothing; it was 
quite two or three minutes before the general confusion 
subsided, and even then the House never seemed to settle 
down all through his speech. The members who were left 
on the benches yawned and fidgeted and played with their 
papers. Their attitude was completely altered. I thought 
the speaker must have a pretty thick skin to continue his 
speech at all. Perhaps he had. On the other hand, it is 
a sure sign of the popularity of a speaker if, when he succeeds 
a member who has held a full House with a good speech, 
every one remains seated to hear him, and no one suddenly 
remembers a pressing engagement in the tea-room directly 
he rises. A still better sign of the power of a member is 
the filling of an empty House at the beginning of his speech. 
The name of the speaker is posted in the other rooms in 
the building, and if members, directly they see his name on 
the tape, leave their game of chess, throw away their cigars 
and rush into the House to listen to him, you may be sure 
that he is not far from achieving a first-class: Parliamentary 
reputation. Lord Bolingbroke, in one of his letters to 
Sir William Wyndham on the State of the Nation, wrote 
of the House of Commons: ‘ You know the nature of that 
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assembly: they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who 
shows them game, and by whose halloo they are used to be 
encouraged.” 

My impression is that in the 1895 House of Commons 
the most typical representatives of the old-fashioned style 
and manner were Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chaplin on the 
Government bench, and on the Opposition bench Sir 
William Harcourt. What is meant by the old-fashioned 
style and manner? The old-fashioned Parliamentary 
manner stood in the same relation to the manner that was 
then taking its place as the stage manner of the late Mr. 
William Farren, Mr. John Toole, Mr. John Clayton, Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. Arthur Cecil stood to the stage manner 
of the more modern interpreters of comedy. In its delivery 
it was distinguished by breadth and richness, by the fearless 
use of gesture and by the assumption of authority. The 
subject might be trivial; the treatment might not always 
be first-class; but the exponents of the old school were 
not afraid to indulge in Gibbonesque periods, in rotundity 
of phrase, in resounding perorations which tasted of 
Burgundy and not of quinine. Whatever they actually 
said, they always looked as if they were making great 
orations. Theirs was not the cold, thin, dry method that 
appeals only to the intellect. Their personalities, their 
mental and physical outlook, their very dress, all combined 
to forge links with the past that stirred the sense of imagina- 
tion and quickened the pulse of tradition. To listen at 
the close of a debate to Sir William Harcourt on Mr. 
Goschen, or to Mr. Goschen on Sir William Harcourt, not 
forgetting that both of them had once been on the same 
side, was to enjoy a full-flavoured Parliamentary entertain- 
ment, the last of its kind. To say that we listened with 
pride and pleasure to the fine debating speeches of our 
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chief, Mr. Balfour, would be a poor way of expressing our 
appreciation. It would be as far behind the mark as the 
expression of the man who said that the Day of Judgement 
would probably be a fine sight. Mr. Balfour’s speeches, 
as well as compelling admiration on account of their acute 
reasoning power, intellectual pre-eminence, subtile humour 
and other characteristics which made the House proud of 
its leader, seemed to be distinguished in a marked degree 
from other speeches by their complete freedom from any 
taint of midnight oil. His bitterest detractor could never 
say that Mr. Balfour’s speeches smelt of the lamp. The 
joy of listening to him was enhanced by the feeling that 
you could see the ideas and the arguments being produced 
in exactly the right sequence without any appearance of 
premeditation, and then being clothed on the spot with 
appropriate and telling language which fell naturally from 
his lips without reference to notes, save an occasional glance 
at some pencillings on the back of an official envelope. One 
was conscious that the whole process of masterly production 
was in fact being carried out in public, but it was done 
with such consummate skill, and such perfect ease, that to 
witness the exercise of the art was sheer delight. This 
method was not only used in reply; it was the vehicle for 
initiating debates, or for making public statements of the 
highest importance, statements which might depend vitally 
on the inflection of a sentence, or even of a word. The 
method may not always lend itself to the making of phrases. 
Some historic phrases sound as if they had been searched 
out and coined and clipped in the solitude of a private 
library. It has even been suggested that some people 
derive a happy and peculiar inspiration for making phrases 
when they are in the act of shaving themselves. One 
phrase that Mr. Balfour delivered in reply, and therefore 
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on the spur of the moment, remains in my memory. A 
versatile member had been excusing himself for a more 
than usually quick change of mind by a reference to his 
conscience. In his reply Mr. Balfour spoke of ‘‘a conscience 
yielding rapidly to treatment.” Surely the polished rapier 
of Parliamentary fence has seldom been more effectively 
used. It was a palpable hit. 

On the front Opposition bench Mr. Asquith faced 
Mr. Balfour. At that moment he did not hold many cards 
in his hand from the party point of view; but he was the 
same Mr. Asquith who, sixteen years later, held a hand of 
cards at the political poker table which the Unionist leaders 
did not call. Whether he held the royal flush that he 
said he held, we shall never know. The House of Lords 
allowed him to pass the Parliament Act without testing 
his ability to create the Peers to do it. I propose to 
approach the 1911 crisis in a later chapter. In the mean- 
time Mr. Asquith appeared to be the most gifted and 
lucid speaker on the Opposition side. As an old Con- 
servative member said, ‘“* You can always understand what 
he is driving at.” His advocacy was ever easy to follow. 
He never failed to use the right word. He hit his meaning 
in the very middle of the note. He manifested an absence 
from bitterness, and a respect for the House of Commons 
that commanded the sympathy of his hearers on both sides. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s speeches had the same kind of 
clarity and force; they had the advantage of appealing 
more readily to his friends than to his enemies ; in speaking 
he arranged his order of battle with the same regard for 
detail and the same scientific arrangement of arguments ; 
but he showed his teeth more often; his presentment of 
a case, reinforced by his own fighting personality, had a 
pugnacity and a sting and a bite that was not characteristic 
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of the scholarly style, savouring of Balliol College, Lincoln’s 
Inn and the Atheneum Club, that formed one of Mr. 
Asquith’s oratorical charms. For wit the House looked 
to Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Robert Wallace, both 
on the Liberal back benches. Mr. Robert Wallace was 
member for Edinburgh, and in Mr. Gladstone’s 1892 
Parliament had delivered himself of a famous satire on the 
‘*in and out” clause by which the framers of the Home 
Rule Bill sought to define the position of the Irish members 
at Westminster. How to dispose of these gentlemen in 
such a way that they could vote on some questions and 
not on others was a fine subject for ridicule. Mr. Wallace 
let his leaders have it in a speech packed with wit and 
wisdom and allusion and reference to all kinds of literature 
from the Roman classics down to English nursery rhymes. 
In the 1895 Parliament he never quite surpassed, or even 
rivalled, this notable performance, which I heard quoted 
only the other day. But he always filled the House. One 
evening Wallace and another member rose together. The 
House asked for Wallace ; the Speaker called him, and the 
House settled down to enjoy itself. But it was not to be 
for long. He faltered in his speech and presently collapsed 
on the bench, apparently unconscious. He was a large 
heavy man, and in those days Members of Parliament did 
not know much about first aid to the injured, and did not 
quite know how to set about carrying him out. But John 
Burns showed us how to do it by picking up in, his arms 
the inert mass of fifteen or sixteen stone and performed the 
prodigious feat of bearing away the burden single-handed 
as easily as if he were dandling a baby. John Burns was 
then almost the only member who never wore a tall hat nor 
a frock-coat, nor even a tail-coat. He generally wore a 
dark blue serge suit with double-breasted jacket, which, 
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with his beard, gave him a somewhat nautical appearance. 
When he became a Cabinet Minister, I think I remember 
seeing him in a Court suit. I certainly used to see him 
in white flannels when we played cricket together for the 
House of Commons. The first successful display of wit 
and humour that delighted the House and kept it rocking 
with laughter for about twenty-five minutes came from 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, when the Parliament was still young, 
in February 1896. The Government had proposed that 
Fridays, hitherto devoted to private members, should 
thenceforth be earmarked for Supply. This seemed to be 
rather a tall order to emanate from a Conservative Govern- 
ment, who might have been expected to safeguard the only 
remaining rudiment of the rights of private members who, 
in former days, used to have a considerable control of the 
time of the House. The idea was capable of being repre- 
sented as another encroachment by a highly organized 
Executive on those ancient liberties of Members of Parlia- 
ment which kept the caucus from becoming too powerful. 
Some of the young Conservatives were not very much in 
love withit. I for one disliked it, as the liberty of a Member 
of Parliament represented to me the liberty to go away 
and hunt, instead of, as Mr. Birrell said, stopping in my 
place and cheering the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, a new member who had defeated Sir William 
Harcourt at Derby, was asked by the Government Whips 
to support the resolution, and to steady the situation from 
the point of view of the other new members. ‘There was 
an electrical current about the House on that afternoon, 
and Mr. Drage set it alight by a bold, almost an audacious 
utterance, that generated a sharp cut and thrust of inter- 
ruption and repartee. Mr. Drage was addressing the 
House for the first time, and kept his head admirably in 
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the presence of a heckling to which a new member is not 
usually submitted. Mr. Augustine Birrell followed him, 
and proceeded to draw a humorous contrast between the 
position of Ministers and private members. No one knew 
how to do it so well. ‘* Private members had to live in 
the House under conditions which were wellnigh intolerable.” 
They had no means of retirement. There was no doubt a 
well-stocked library. He had been in the House six years 
and had never read a single volume there. His failure to 


do so was on account of the “ 


asphyxiating atmosphere ” 
of Westminster Palace. ‘* Ministers had private rooms 
to which they could retire when they were bored with the 
ceaseless chatter of this House, where they could sit in 
silence, blissful silence, in solitude, delightful solitude, 
and from which they could be summoned to their places 
in this House should any ill-advised member move the 
reduction of their salary by £100 in order to increase the 
estimates by £100,000.” Ministers were ‘* bold bad men, 
and if they were not, they would not be Ministers. (Great 
laughter.) And they became Ministers only by elbowing 
others—nice, quiet, private members—on one side. Nor 
did he care for his friends on the front Opposition bench ; 
they too had occupation; they had great oratorical 
reputations to maintain; they had repartees to reduce 
into writing ... if private members had repartees to 
make, they must be made on the spur of the moment— 
something quite out of character with the nature of the 
repartee.” Altogether it was a jolly good bit of fun; an 
English audience always enjoys seeing public officials, such 
as Cabinet Ministers or Policemen, held up to good- 
humoured ridicule. And on this occasion the audience 
seated on the green benches got exactly what they wanted 
in a short speech punctuated in Hansard by nineteen 
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‘“‘laughters,” one “loud laughter” and two “ great 
laughters.” It was talked of for days and weeks after- 
wards, and will never be forgotten by those who had the 
good fortune to hear Mr. Augustine Birrell deliver it. 
The debate is worth remembering from the Parliamentary 
point of view, because it marks yet another encroachment 
of the Executive upon the freedom of the private member. 
A great critic of the English Constitution tells us that the 
danger of what is called Representative Government is the 
domination of a sinister interest, and that the most 
dangerous of all sinister interests is that of the Executive 
Government. 

But in spite of the Executive Government, the Con- 
servative and Unionist Party were indeed in clover. By- 
elections disclosed no serious symptoms. And all this 
time the Liberal Party were not too happy at home. It 
was whispered that Sir William Harcourt was not always 
in complete accord with Lord Rosebery, who resigned the 
leadership in 1896. Sir William Harcourt became leader, 
but never seemed quite easy in the saddle, and resigned in 
1898. Out of doors there were no signs of unrest. Every 
one seemed to be happy except the agitator. The working 
classes did not give any trouble. Wages were certainly 
not high, but the price of everything else, including food, 
was low. To the farmers the grant in aid of local rates, 
although it did not cause a single blade of corn to be grown, 
was at least a sympathetic gesture; and it looked as if 
they would sit down and make the best of it under Free 
Trade. The fiscal controversy with all its searchings of 
heart had not been started. For the well-to-do, particu- 
larly for those who did not derive their incomes from 
agricultural rent-rolls, England was a better place than 
ever it was, and very likely a better place than ever it will 
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be. Abroad the outlook had never been much calmer. 
No one ventured to dispute the supremacy of the British 
Empire. And in order to show the rest of the world what 
we could do in case any one were rash enough to challenge 
us, we gave a Naval Review to celebrate Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, and exhibited a fleet of men-of-war the 
like of which the world had never seen. 

The first trouble that came was the Boer War. But 
even this was an astonishing piece of good fortune for the 
Conservative Government. It formed the basis of an appeal 
to the constituencies for a renewal of their lease in Downing 
Street. The Khaki Election was held in the autumn of 
1900, and the Government kept office until November 
1905, having been there exactly ten years. 


CHAPTER X 


GLORIOUS DAYS HUNTING THE FOX 


A trip to India—My father’s illness—I succeed him as M.F.H. and 
resign from Parliament—Jack Brown’s success as huntsman—My 
own debut carrying the horn—My red-letter day—Rowland Hunt 
and Moses—Historian—Badminton. 


I pw not stand for Parliament at the Khaki Election. 
My father fell ill in the autumn of 1898. The doctors said 
there was no immediate anxiety, and that my wife and I 
could undertake the trip to India which we had arranged. 
But on our return in the spring of 1899 their report was so 
unfavourable that it was decided that I should not offer 
myself at the next election. 

We spent the winter 1898-1899 in India and Ceylon, in 
company with my great friend Raymond Greene, and had 
a royal time when we were just at the right age to enjoy 
it, and at a date when one got more for one’s money in 
India than one gets now. It must be admitted that the 
first few days in India made us wonder why we had left 
England. We arrived early in the autumn, when the 
vapours of Bombay were at their very muggiest. Lord 
Sandhurst was not yet in residence at Malabar Point, so 
there was no help for it but to go and stay with the rats 
and the crows and the other animals at Watson’s Annexe. 
Anybody who has stayed there in those days will understand 
the horror of the situation. It could not be faithfully 
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described upon paper. The horrors will be partly under- 
stood when I say that in a courtyard at the back of the 
hotel we saw a black man manufacturing soda water out 
of a green pond, and another man sitting in front of a 
brazier toasting bread, holding one piece of bread on a 
toasting fork and a piece between each of his toes. But 
everything cleared up when we left Bombay. During that 
six months we were received with the warmest and most 
generous hospitality by Sir Trevor Plowden at Hyderabad, 
by General Curteis at Bangalore, by Sir Arthur Havelock 
at Madras, by Mr. Hall in the Neliampathy Hills of Cochin, 
by Sir West Ridgeway at Colombo, by Charles Bagot at 
Nuwara Eliya, by Lord Curzon at Calcutta, by Sir Pertab 
Singh at Jodhpore, by Lord Fincastle and Colonel Aylmer 
of the 16th Lancers at Umballah, and by the Prime Minister 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad, who fitted out for us a most 
magnificent tiger-hunting expedition, at which we saw eight 
tigers in a fortnight and shot seven. We had a fortnight’s 
pigsticking at Jodhpore; we shot Nilghiri ibex and, I 
regret to say, an elephant in Cochin; snipe and ducks in 
the Deccan, partridges and black buck at Umballah, and 
hunted and killed a deer with a pack of English hounds 
and a Cingalese huntsman on the Horton plains in Ceylon. 
In addition to all this we climbed up to Darjeeling and got 
a blink at Kinchinjunga between the mists. 

Then, in three weeks of hectic globe-trotting, we were 
introduced to the sacred apes of Benares, the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, the marble palaces of Delhi, the English Memorial 
at Cawnpore and the Residency at Lucknow; while in 
Ceylon we had already eaten oysters at Mount Lavinia, 
ridden in catamarans through the reef at Colombo, feasted 
the eye in the gardens of Kandy and been drenched to 
the skin in the highlands of Nuwara Eliya. One picture 
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ran into another so quickly that we got dangerously near 
to the frame of mind of the young lady who only remembered 
Rome as the place where the luggage was lost ; but we can 
claim that this crowded winter can challenge comparison 
with the biggest output of the most inveterate sightseer 
who ever opened a guide-book. 

My father continued his Mastership of the Hounds 
during the season of 1899-1900. But he could not get 
on to a horse, so I took his place as field master, with Jack 
Brown as huntsman, who came to us from Lord Harrington, 
to whom he had been first whipper-in. Brown had a 
difficult man to follow, but my father made no mistake in 
choosing him. Brown was one of the many good sports- 
men who were bred in the county of Lincoln. He could 
hunt all manner of game as well as foxes. He was a shrewd 
varminty fellow in whom the sense of wood-craft was highly 
developed ; no matter whether he was after foxes, partridges, 
rats, rooks or rabbits, he nearly always contrived to bring 
his game to hand. He seemed to know what it was doing, 
and would look for it and find it in places where no one 
else would dream of looking. In the hunting-field he could 
sound his horn or use his voice with a ring that gave forth 
the true spirit of the chase. He and his hounds loved 
each other. He had the rare knack of leaving them alone 
when they were at fault, the most vital essential of success. 
He was a most faithful servant and intensely proud of the 
Warwickshire Hounds. As a man he had a nature good- 
humoured and cheerful beyond the ordinary, with a robust 
and homely wit that made him an agreeable companion 
to his master, and gained him hosts of friends among all 
classes. I have ridden a good many miles with him and 
seen him kill a good many foxes; it was hard to take to 
any huntsman after seeing my father do it for so many 
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years, so the most genuine tribute that I can pay to Jack 
Brown is that he overcame this feeling long before the 
end of his first season. He had two of the very best 
whippers-in that ever went out hunting. The first whipper- 
in, Jem Counsel, who came to us from Lord Penrhyn, then 
Master of the Grafton Hounds, was long, lean and wiry, 
gifted with an eye like that of a hawk, and with a strong 
musical voice that was invaluable in keeping hounds 
together in a woodland. He was among the three or four 
best horsemen and riders to hounds in England. The 
second whipper-in, Willie Boore, was the elder son of my 
father’s old kennel huntsman, and is now huntsman to 
Lord Bathurst in the Vale of White Horse. Willie had 
learnt to ride at Upton in the training stable of the late 
Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins, who trained there the two Grand 
National winners, Cloister and Zoedone. No huntsman 
could be better served than Brown and I were served by 
these two men, and for the next few years we had quite 
as much sport as most people, and a good deal more than 
some. It is difficult not to dwell for a moment on those 
years, the very last years of the peaceful comfortable 
English country life that was soon to be interrupted by 
the war. An old Frenchman who had escaped the guillotine 
said, ““ Ah! You should have seen France before the 
Revolution.” It is doubtful if France before the Revolu- 
tion was a better place than Warwickshire before the war. 
Of course hunting is going on, for the simple reason that 
there are still enough people left who are fond enough of 
hunting to take trouble about it. But in Warwickshire 
before the war it was not necessary to take much trouble 
about it. The whole thing was deliciously easy. 

Like many other young Masters of Foxhounds, and 
like some middle-aged ones, I was itching to try my hand 
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at hunting the hounds myself, with the result that I took 
one pack, and hunted them twice a week, while Brown 
carried the horn on the other three days. I had been 
warned against the pitfalls that come in the path of an 
amateur huntsman, not the hedges and ditches, but such 
things as the chagrin when things go wrong, the steady 
drizzle of criticism, the obligation to go out when you do 
not feel up to the mark. A well-known amateur huntsman 
has said that the days on which he really enjoyed himself 
were in a minority. But to one who is fond of horses and 
hounds, to hunt a good pack of hounds from the back of 
a good horse on a day when everything goes well makes 
up for any amount of failures. When I began to try my 
apprentice hand, I at once realized how very little I knew 
about hunting, and when I left off after having hunted 
hounds for some years, I realized that one of the charms 
of hunting is that you can learn something new about it 
every day. Soon after I began, the conceit was properly 
taken out of me by a young stranger. Brown had been 
showing wonderful sport with his own pack, and had made 
a great reputation. The young stranger had come all the 
way to Warwickshire to see Brown hunting the hounds. 
Unfortunately he hit on a day when I was hunting my own 
pack. At the first check the stranger rode into the middle 
of them, and I am told that I rebuked him in a manner 
not unworthy of my ancestors. The young stranger went 
home and told his friends that Brown was a grossly over- 
rated man; he was not only a poor performer, but the way 
in which he spoke to the gentlemen was a positive scandal. 
Rumour has it that there was once another establishment, 
of which I shall not give the name, where the Master was 
treated in a manner even more humiliating. He and his 
huntsman each hunted their own pack, but the sport that 
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the Master showed was of such an inferior brand that the 
livery-stable keepers only charged half-price on the day 
that he was carrying the horn. But even amateurs have 
luck sometimes, and my luck came one fine day, on the 
day of all others when I wanted to show the Warwickshire 
Hounds and country to some other Masters who were out. 
It was by common consent the best day we had in Warwick- 
shire for many years. Although I was huntsman, I may 
tell of it, because the pack did it all themselves, and their 
victory over two foxes in a very hard day was largely due 
to the condition that Brown had put into them in the 
kennel, and to the masterly manner in which Jem and 
Willie helped me in the field. I should say that I have 
already written an account of this fine day’s sport for 
Colonel John Buchan’s Annual which appeared in 1921. 
But it is good enough to bear being told again. 

We brought nineteen and a half couple of bitches to the 
meet at Chadshunt, an old manor-house, then the property 
of Major Thomas Motion of the Warwickshire Yeomanry, 
and a staunch preserver of foxes. The house stands in the 
Red Horse Vale, facing the Edge Hills, and about three 
miles distant. At the back of the house is an avenue of 
venerable horse-chestnut trees, some of whose branches, 
sweeping the ground, used to tempt the foxes to climb 
them and use them as their home. It was a warm dry 
morning in the month of March with a slight south-easterly 
breeze, which seemed to invite both the morning and the 
afternoon foxes to refresh themselves by keeping their 
heads turned into the wind when heated in the chase. 
Indeed, the success of the day is probably attributable to 
the fact that the hounds had the great advantage of running 
up wind nearly all the time. There was a large crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen at the meet, some of whom had to 
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get off and lead their horses before the sun went down. 
Lord Annaly had come from Holmby House. He was 
then the most popular and successful Master of Hounds 
in the Midlands, probably in all England. With Lord 
Annaly as Master, and Frank Freeman as huntsman, the 
Pytchley Hunt enjoyed a combination of talent that will 
not be easily beaten. He was an elegant and fearless 
rider, ““the glass of fashion, and the mould of form.” 
Another M.F.H. who met us was Sir William Curtis of 
Caynham Court, Ludlow, Master of the Ludlow Hounds, 
which he hunted himself. He was a ripe judge of fox- 
hunting and foxhounds. Lady Curtis was the best lady 
judge of a horse among all her contemporaries, and could 
have given points to a great many men. A third was 
Rowland Hunt, who had won the School Steeplechase at 
Eton, and had hunted the Eton Beagles for two years, 
as well as the Trinity College Beagles for a like period. 
He had been Master and huntsman to the Wheatland 
Hounds for ten years, and had hunted the Shropshire 
Hounds for two years. He is now hunting the Wheatland 
Hounds once more at the age of sixty-six, having, in the 
meantime, fought in South Africa with Lovat’s Scouts, 
and made his mark in Parliament as Conservative Member 
for the Ludlow Division of Shropshire for fifteen years. 
He is worthy of special mention, as he took a prominent 
part in the morning run. Rowland Hunt could get almost 
any sort of horse over almost any sort of fence. On this 
day he was riding one of the very best, a dark brown, short- 
coupled, short-legged active horse full of quality, by Havoc 
from a Welsh pony mare. The Warhorse, for so he hight, 
was one of the stoutest animals, human or equine, that ever 
had a Welsh mother. Rowland was followed by his cousin, 
Miss Evelyn Hunt, mounted on a Basuto pony, known 
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as Moses, one of the most remarkable horses of the age. 
Moses was probably the only horse who was ridden with 
troops in both the Boer War and the Great War. Rowland 
Hunt rode him all through the Boer War, brought him 
home, and hunted him until 1914. During the Great War 
Moses first of all carried his master, who commanded a 
squadron in the City of London Roughriders, and then 
carried me for the last two years of the war with the 
Reserve Regiment of the Warwickshire Yeomanry. After 
the war I hunted him for one season, when one of his 
tendons gave way and he had to be retired. He was close 
upon thirty years old when he died, and like his great name- 
sake ** his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” 
He stood fifteen hands high, in colour coal black with white 
tick marks; he had a mane and tail of beautiful quality, 
the gamest of heads, proudly carried, and limbs perfectly 
modelled. He was the most intelligent and courageous 
horse I ever knew. Mr. Henry Baker of Hardwicke, in 
the county of Gloucester, was staying with us. His name 
was a household word in his own county, where he followed 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds wherever they went, not 
always mounted on the most expensive horses. Eton was 
well represented on that eventful day, for Henry Baker 
had won the School Steeplechase there as well as Rowland 
Hunt. Johnnie Arkwright, the Master of the North 
Warwickshire, was there, one of the best men to hounds 
that the old county has ever produced. There, too, were 
Lord and Lady Southampton, who had brought with them 
Major Bryan, now Lord Bellew, one of the hardest of the 
light weights. His host and hostess were to the manner 
born, and nearly always in the same field with the hounds. 
Our own Warwickshire gallants were represented by such 
fine horsemen as Mr. Buckmaster and Sir Frederick Freake. 


Major ROWLAND Hunt, EX M.P. AND M.F.H. on ‘‘ MosEs,” 
HIS CHARGER DURING THE BOER WAR AND THE GREAT WAR. 


From the painting by T.E. Marson. 


LoRD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE AND THE REvD. CEcIL LEGARD 
WITH TRICKSTER, 1909. 
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There were several more ladies, each of whom meant to be 
first if she could; among them the handsome person of 
Lady Warwick was not the least distinguished; and I 
cannot refrain from mentioning the lady to whom this 
book is dedicated, who, in those days, could find her way 
over the Warwickshire country as well as the best of them. 
Mr. Ballard the gamekeeper came to me at the meet and 
announced that “‘ the old fox,” that mystic creature who 
never seems to die, was lying in the fork of one of the old 
chestnut trees. It is always a good sign when the game- 
keeper is not afraid to greet the Master. I always begin 
by mistrusting a gamekeeper who takes cover. 

I asked him to put the fox away quietly, and then laid 
on the bitches. Ifthe pack starts after a fox in view, they 
generally course him by sight as far as the first fence, when 
the fox, who always knows exactly what to do, very often 
turns short to the right or left directly he is through the 
fence, and gains a furlong or so on his over-eager pursuers 
who flash half-way across the next field looking for him 
with their heads in the air. This time they kept their 
noses down, and clustered together across four or five 
large grass fields in the direction of Gaydon, keeping the 
old Kineton and Southam turnpike on their right. The 
usual idea of a fox would be to gain the stronghold of 
Ichington Holt, about a mile ahead, and merge himself 
among the other foxes with whom that covert abounds. 
If he turned southwards across the Vale, he would show us 
a pretty gallop up to the Edge Hills or the Burton Hills. But 
if one were to hold him by a string, one would lead him 
right down the Vale, almost due east, where the grass-lands 
widen out and where there are no holding woods until you 
get to the foot of Shuckburgh Hill, or to the uplands of 
Boddington, after crossing seven or eight miles of open 
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country. ‘This perfect line is only taken a few times in a 
century, and to-day was one of those times. Just before 
reaching the village of Gaydon this gallant fox declared 
for the Vale, crossed the old turnpike a hundred yards 
west of Gaydon village, and set his head for some of the 
fairest country in England. The next twenty minutes or 
so was as near to perfection as any one could wish. Large 
grass fields, easy fences, and the pack carrying a good head, 
not quite at top pace but just fast enough. The only blot 
on the picture was a little crowd of dismounted gentlemen 
in red coats rendering first aid to Lady Warwick, whose 
horse had made a mistake. She was too much shaken to 
continue on horseback, and the chivalry of Henry Baker 
and Johnnie Arkwright lost them both the run. Soon 
after this, the only real difficulty arose, which was retrieved 
by the efficiency of Jem Counsel. The pace now began 
to increase. In front of us the embankment of the Great 
Western Railway cut clean across the Vale. <A field beyond 
the railway was the Watergall brook, which was not made 
any the easier by the hedge being on the landing side ; 
and on the far side of the brook was the well-known Water- 
gall Covert, twelve acres of privet and blackthorn, then 
the property of Lord Leigh. When about a mile short of 
the railway, the bitches suddenly split into two nearly 
equal lots, each lot running very hard. The usual rule is 
for the huntsman to stick to the leading hounds, and for 
the whipper-in to stop the others. If any whipper-in 
could do it in that country Jem could. But as he started, 
I did not think I should see him again for some time, and 
almost cried with vexation at the thought of such a good 
run being spoilt. My lot kept straight on, and I saw the 
tail hound disappearing over the railway. The choice was 
to follow them, or to turn to the left, find a place over the 
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brook, and get the other side of the railway by going under 
the arch. To follow them over the railway meant jumping 
a thick, high, clipped, quickset fence, uphill, landing on 
the steep side of the embankment, and jumping a similar 
obstacle after sliding down the other side. We chose the 
railway arch. But Rowland Hunt on the Warhorse, and 
Miss Hunt on Moses, were not to be denied. They never 
swerved an inch out of their line. The Warhorse collected 
himself, stood on his hocks, hunched up his back and landed 
clean over the top of the fence on to the embankment. 
Moses hopped on to the bank after his pilot, looking like 
a black dog following his master. When our party emerged 
from under the railway arch we saw the Hounds streaming 
over the pastures with Watergall Covert on their right, 
and Rowland Hunt with his lady close behind them. It 
was very lucky for us that they checked on Mr. Hyatt’s 
farm, not far beyond the covert, where we caught them. 
But what was luckier still was that at this juncture Jem 
Counsel came up, as if by a miracle, with the other portion 
of the pack. No smarter piece of staff work was ever 
achieved. The interlude was hardly a check. As the 
two lots joined forces there was a moment before they 
grasped the situation. When part of the pack which has 
been out of the chase joins the party which has been at the 
head, there is always a minute or two lost while the fusion 
is being completed. On this occasion the body of the pack 
swung to the right, and it looked as if the Fox had gone 
that way. But a couple and a half held the line straight 
on, and called the body to jointhem. The larger enclosures 
now began to tell on the horses, and there was no one who 
was not glad to open a gate instead of jumping. 

The chase swept on over the Banbury and Southam 
turnpike, making for Wormleighton, the ancient cradle of 
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the noble house of Spencer. I was riding beside a friend 
and exclaimed that I would give a thousand pounds to 
catch my Fox. 

‘** Do you really mean that ? ” said he. 

‘* Well, I would sooner catch him than be paid a thousand 
pounds,” I said. 

‘* You must be keen,” was the answer. 

There was a slight difficulty at Wormleighton, which 
is encircled by coppices and belts of thorn. I viewed a 
Fox just in front of them threading his way through one 
of these belts, and had a horrid dread that he was a fresh 
one. Andsohe was. But at that moment Rowland Hunt, 
who with true fox-hunting and cavalry instinct had made a 
personal reconnaissance of our front, came galloping back 
to me through the village with the great news that he had 
just seen the beaten Fox making his way to Boddington 
Hill. Jem Counsel cracked his whip in the Hounds’ faces, 
and they came out of the belt to the sound of the horn. 
We laid them on where Rowland had last seen the Fox, 
and they raced him into Boddington Gorse, a desperately 
thick covert of blackthorns. Some gentlemen were glad 
to ease their horses on the road, and so got to Boddington 
Gorse before the Hounds. “Come on, Master,” they 
cried, ““ we have just seen him go away.” Jem and I 
waited to see what the bitches would say. They marked 
his line to the far ditch of the blackthorns, and I was once 
more afraid that they were on a fresh one, as a hunted Fox 
often fights shy of a thick place, partly because he wants 
air, and partly, as an old huntsman once told me, because 
he can use his ears better in the open. But when they 
reached the very margin of the covert, they turned back 
with death in their voices. If he did not get to ground, 
he was theirs. In less than five minutes they had him. 
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It was an eight-mile point, and about eleven miles as hounds 
ran, accomplished in an hour and ten minutes. Nothing 
could have been better except the run we had in the 
afternoon. 

Boddington Hill is in the Bicester country, so we had a 
long jog back to draw Itchington Holt, which was not far 
from where we started in the morning. But the head of 
the old fox hanging from Willie Boore’s saddle made the 
way seem short, and was a complete answer to the incon- 
venient question of ‘* Did you catch him?” that the foot 
people are so fond of putting. It is said of a certain duke 
who hunted his own hounds that a blacksmith used posi- 
tively to lie in wait for him to ask him this question on the 
way home, so that, on the days when he had not caught 
a fox, his Grace was obliged to go home some other way 
in order to avoid the tiresome confession of failure. 

Itchington Holt is a ninety-acre woodland, then the 
property of Squire Chamberlayne, and now in the possession 
of Mr. Harry Lakin. It is always so full of foxes that it is 
difficult to get all the hounds away together on the hunted 
one, as they generally divide into different parties, each 
with a fox of its own. This time, however, we were lucky, 
although the start was not ideal. The whole pack hunted 
their Fox to the southern fringe of the Holt and threw up 
their heads. I was riding along the outside expecting them 
to mark him away at any minute, when I caught sight of 
Rowland Hunt’s son, young Bryan, riding home on his 
pony about a quarter of a mile away. The boy waved his 
hat to me, and had evidently seen something. The Hounds 
had their heads up, so it was quite easy to canter them 
down to the boy on the chance that he had viewed a Fox 
away. As luck would have it, he had just seen one, with 
its head in the right direction. It did not matter a bit 
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at that stage whether he was the hunted Fox or not. Any- 
how he soon became the hunted Fox, and the bitches made 
him fly for his life. Away they went, faster than they did 
in the morning, straight for Bawcutt’s, a tiny cover in the 
Vale, which he left on his right, setting his head for the 
rising ground at Holmes’s House on the Great Western 
Railway. Over the bare hill of Hodnell they all but flew, 
and on nearing the Welsh Road began to twist and turn 
in a manner most mischievous, and pulled him down close 
to a haystack one field from the Welsh Road Gorse, after 
the most brilliant thirty minutes that the heart of man 
or woman could desire. It was a five-mile point, all over 
grass fields enclosed by flying fences. Among the few who 
were up at the finish I remember Lord and Lady 
Southampton, Lord Annaly, who was leading his horse in 
the last field, Sir Wiliam Curtis, Lady Pole, Major Bryan, 
Sir Frederick Freake, and Mr. and Mrs. Holden. I deeply 
regret that my wife did not actually get to the end, as she 
stayed to help Mr. Knott, who had a bad fall near Knight- 
cote early in the run. Major Bryan rode a wonderful 
horse belonging to Lord Southampton in both runs. Willie 
Boore, my second whipper-in, accomplished the same feat 
on a wiry little grey that I bought for thirty pounds from 
my friend Sergeant Green of the Warwickshire Yeomanry. 
I rode old Barleymow in the morning, the same horse who 
carried my father on the memorable day nine years earlier 
that I have already described ; and in the afternoon I was 
well mounted on a clever Irish bay hunter by Beware that 
I bought from Maunsell Richardson. 

The day I have tried to describe in writing was, in the 
opinion of the many good judges who enjoyed it, the best 
day seen in the hunting-field for some considerable time. 
It compensated for any number of failures. Its principal 
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charm lay in the fact that it was the quintessence of high 
quality. It took place over the very cream of the pastures 
of Warwickshire ; ladies and gentlemen who rode through 
the day were all splendidly mounted on high-class horses 
which were fit to carry them, and whom they knew how to 
ride ; both foxes were of the good old wild travelling breed 
who put up a stout fight against a pack of foxhounds 
which in those days was second to none in England. I can 
say this without any arrogance, because my predecessor 
had bred them, and no successor, however hard he tried, 
could have eliminated their dash and drive and sagacity 
in the short space of two seasons. ‘“* Bon chien chasse de 
race.” The breeding of the pack is in fact the privilege 
and the responsibility that make the Mastership of Fox- 
hounds a post worth having. It is easier to build up a . 
first-class pack from a moderate kennel than it is to maintain 
a first-class pack on the high level which it has previously 
enjoyed. Jack Brown and I succeeded to a pack which 
was on the crest of the wave of excellence both in the field 
and on the flags. We managed to make some use of the 
material we found ready to our hands. We mated a lovely 
creature called Tragedy—whom my father had bred by 
his old favourite, Talisman, from Starry by the renowned 
Milton Solomon—with the Belvoir Handel, one of Dexter’s 
sons; from this happy union sprang the Warwickshire 
Traveller, who was not only a Peterborough champion, but 
one of the hardest and the best in the hunting-field. He 
was the sire of Trickster and Render, whose superb quality 
was never disputed. These three seemed to combine 
almost everything that marks the distinguished foxhound. 
They were all of the same pattern, standing exactly twenty- 
four inches high, with that perfect symmetry that is com- 
posed of strength without bulk. Trickster was the speediest 
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hound I ever hunted, and when it came to racing on a 
burning scent very few foxes could live before him, and it 
took the rest of the pack all their time to live with him. 
The Hon. John Barry’s Bluecap, the “ Eclipse” of fox- 
hounds, would have had to put his best foot foremost to 
get in front of Trickster. 

Next to the hounds, the horses. 'To select some of the 
horses by purchase, a considerable number from the good 
farmers of Warwickshire; to breed the others, and in this 
way to maintain a stud of about forty strong; to watch 
them developing bloom, muscle and manners under the 
care of my old friend and stud-groom, Alfred Burton, now 
with Lord Leconfield at Petworth, are things that made 
life in the country worth living. Burton was a born horse- 
breaker as well as being one of the best of stablemen. 

We bought a long, low, bay mare from Mr. Charles 
McNeill, rode her ourselves for some seasons, and mated 
her with a Galopin horse called Ethelbruce ; her daughter 
carried my son with the 17th Lancers in France, and is 
now the mother of a beautiful filly who has already taken 
high honours in the show-ring. The finest horse I ever 
bought is the grey Historian, by Tacitus, whose picture by 
Lynwood Palmer I have ventured to offer as the frontispiece 
of this book. Historian was almost, if not quite, unique. 
He stood over seventeen hands high, yet he seemed to be 
close to the ground. He was perfectly proportioned, and 
had such comfortable paces that he was never beaten in the 
show-ring. He was as natty with his feet as the most sure- 
footed of ponies. He would crawl and creep and keep his 
head in a blind place; and would fly over any open fence 
in his stride. No sort of obstacle, rail, brook or stake- 
and-bound, ever came amiss to him. But there is always 
something. This really wonderful horse had a temperament 
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which finally ruined him. Added to this, he had been 
badly broken in, and had a very hard mouth. When 
ridden at a trot or a canter he was docility personified. He 
would carry his own head and never lean on your hand. 
He never started nor shied. You could ride him through 
the London traffic and canter him about in Rotten Row, 
and he would obey the slightest inflection of hand or rein 
in the manner of the most exquisite lady’s hack imaginable. 
But when he competed with other horses out hunting and 
got his blood up, he was something more than a handful. 
The first time I hunted hounds on him I got a rare start 
and had it all to myself for a mile or two, and I fondly 
hoped the deep-ploughed fields—it was in the Stratford- 
on-Avon country—would steady him. So long as he was 
by himself, I could let him have his head, and he rose fence 
after fence. But at the first check my field began to 
overhaul me, and I wanted to get a pull at him. Not a 
bit of it. He carried me clean through my own hounds 
as Multum-in-Parvo carried Mr. Sponge through the 
hounds of Lord Scamperdale, and was over the next three 
fences before I could even circle him round. Eventually 
I rode him in a desperate contrivance, consisting of a high 
port which went half-way down his throat, and a pulley 
rein on the bit. No other horse in England would have 
faced it. But it enabled me to ride him with comparative 
comfort for two or three seasons, when he got sick of it 
and expressed his temper by running through his fences. 
The game was up, and I never rode him again. But there 
was never a heavy-weight horse that could do it quite as 
he could do it on the days when he was in a good temper. 
‘“* How could such a lovely creature have a temper ? ” said 
the wife to the husband when they were buying a horse. 
‘“ Ah! my dear, that is exactly what I thought when I 
P 
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married you,” said the poor fellow, who had once fondly 
hoped that he had found perfection. 

One of the most interesting experiences of hunting 
hounds is to have a day or two in some one else’s country. 
Some Masters, indeed, have been known to indulge in this 
pleasing pastime without any invitation; but it is better 
to wait to be asked, if only for the reason that you are 
more likely to find the earths stopped if you come as a 
guest and not as a poacher. In the good days before the 
war the Duke of Beaufort used to ask me to bring my own 
pack down to Badminton in April, when the hunting in 
Warwickshire was finished. He put up our hounds in his 
own kennel, mounted our servants, and let us hunt the 
Badminton foxes to our hearts’ content, and catch them 
if we could. And there was not one of my own servants 
who worked harder to help me to do this than the Duke 
himself. He was as useful to me in the field as all the 
whippers-in in England put together. There could surely 
be no finer hospitality than this. Nor could there be any 
prettier picture of England than that which was afforded 
by those spring hunting parties at Badminton. Particularly 
do I recall a meet of the Warwickshire Hounds in the Park. 
The red coats of Warwickshire, the green liveries of 
Badminton, the blue and buff of the Duke and the Duchess, 
and the yellow coat of Lord Fitzhardinge, who had come 
from Berkeley Castle, composed a patchwork quilt of 
colour, the daring effect of which was toned down by its 
backing of the grey stone of Badminton House. There 
was no crowd. It was just a party of fox-hunters, among 
whom were Lord and Lady Lonsdale, Lord Annaly and 
Lord Chaplin; Will Dale, the veteran huntsman, one of 
the last of the old school of family servants ; his whipper- 
in, Tom Newman, who succeeded Dale as huntsman; Sir 
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George Holford from Westonbirt, Sir Audley Neeld from 
Grittleton ; and our dear friends Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Harford from Petty France, on the verge of Badminton 
Park. Here it was that my wife and I stayed when we 
came on these hunting visits. There are no women, and 
very few men, who can tell you more about hunting, and 
of much else besides, than Mrs. Harford; while Billy 
Harford is still, at the age of sixty-seven, one of the hardest 
riders in England. The eighteenth-century character of 
these visits was enhanced by the fact that we came to 
Badminton with the whole of our establishment by road, 
horses, hounds and men. My wife and I drove a two- 
wheeled trap, changing horses only once. Kineton is sixty- 
six miles from Badminton, so we had to make quite an early 
start. <A halt for refreshment was made in the middle of 
the day at Northleach, on the old Roman Fosse road, the 
site of a bleak, cold, stone-built prison where French 
prisoners were kept during the Napoleonic Wars. The 
march was made at the rate of about five miles an hour 
including the halt, so by starting at five o’clock in the 
morning, horse, hound and man were all fed at Badminton 
soon after five o’clock in the afternoon. 

There is no place in the British Isles where the spirit of 
the chase breathes so naturally as at Badminton. Fox- 
hunting seems to be rooted in the soil. The stately home 
almost merges in the kennel. The first thing that meets 
you in the precincts is always a foxhound, walking about 
with a self-satisfied air of assured proprietorship. The 
horses and the hounds at Badminton are not the evidences 
of luxury, nor the gratifications of fancy, such as may be 
a herd of Jersey cows or a stud of racehorses, things that 
can, after a fashion, be raised or discarded to suit the 
humour of the moment. At Badminton the stud and the 
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pack are integral portions of the establishment Like 
their Masters they did not come there yesterday, and they 
will not be gone to-morrow. They have a traditional home 
within the very stones of Badminton; their predecessors 
have been there in some form or another ever since there 
was a Duke of Beaufort. Kennels and stables in other 
places might be turned into broadcasting chambers or 
squash racquet courts. Such a thing would be an offence. 
At Badminton it would be a desecration. 

The atmosphere of Badminton cannot be better conveyed 
than it is by Lord Ribblesdale in his appreciation of the 
Rev. I. F. Dale’s The Eighth Duke of Beaufort and the 
Badminton Hunt that appeared in 1901. Lord Ribblesdale 
always writes delightfully : 


The reader’s attention is pleasantly drawn to the genial 
grandeur of Badminton during the Augustan period of the late 
Duke’s lifetime ; to his spacious conception of country life and 
of the sporting responsibilities of a great country gentleman 3 
to the stately sweep of the park; the great herd of red deer ; 
the innumerable companies of fallow; well-bred horses in the 
stable, staunch-bred hounds in the kennel; home-brewed beer 
below stairs, four-year-old mutton above; everything about 
the place, animate and inanimate, stamped with a seal of pre- 
cedent and prescription. A selection from the lives of the 
Norths with an account of a visit paid by Lord Keeper Guildford 
to the first Duke of Beaufort in the latter years of Charles II.’s 
reign, might have been written in the fifties and sixties of the 
nineteenth century. After describing the “ princely way of 
living which that noble Duke used,” the chronicler goes on to 
say, ‘‘ and with all this managing and provision no one that comes 
or goes for visits or affairs with the Duke could observe anything 
more to do than in any other nobleman’s house. So little of 
vain ostentation was to be seen there.’ It was this entire 
absence of ostentation ; the matter of course of it all; and the 
sense of old time and custom which gave the Duke of Beaufort 
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and his Badminton their particular distinction. A contemporary 
appreciation—that of the late Mr. Robert Chapman, who for 
very many years supplied the Badminton stables with a succession 
of conspicuous weight-carriers—may here be recorded. At the 
time Mr. Chapman was the guest of Baron Ferdinand de Roths- 
child at Waddesdon, and he was telling Mr. Henry Chaplin how 
much he admired the taste and the possessions of his host. 
“ But, after all’ —Mr. Chapman was resting uneasily on a 
Louis XV. chatse-longue after a long day’s hunting—* commend 
me to the solid comfort of Badminton.” 


CHAPTER XI 


VARIED SPORTS IN VARIOUS LANDS 


Chasing the deer—Memorable day on Glenmore Forest—Chamois- 
hunting in Styria—“‘ Weidman’s Heil ”—A cub in a monastery— 
Dinner in the old refectory—Count Larisch as host. 


Dean Inox, in one of his Outspoken Essays entitled ‘* Con- 
fessio Fidei ”’ writes : 


The discoveries which are still rightly associated with the 
name of Charles Darwin have proved, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
that the so-called lower animals are literally our distant cousins. 
They have as good a right on this planet as we have ; they were 
not made for our benefit, as we used to suppose. This discovery 
has certainly altered our way of regarding them ; it has made us 
aware of moral obligations which were formerly unrecognized. 
The only question is how far the recognition of these obligations 
ought to take us. Some think that we ought to abstain from 
animal food altogether. But the whole of nature, as has been 
said, is a conjugation of the verb to eat, in the active and passive ; 
and if we assume that the survival has a value for the brutes, 
no one has so great an interest in the demand for pork as the 
pig. The morality of field sports is much more dubious, and I 
cannot doubt that the opinion will before long be generally held, 
that to kill animals for pleasure is barbarous and immoral. As 
for big-game shooting, the extermination of rare and beautiful 
species differs from other crimes in being absolutely irreparable. 


I was not a little disconcerted when I first read this 
passage, because I venture to place the Dean of St. Paul’s 
214 
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in the very first rank of the earnest seekers after truth. 
Moreover, his general attitude towards the faddists, and 
his exposure of the phrase-makers who spell progress with 
a capital P, are very acceptable to a conservative tempera- 
ment. Anything written by him who says that “if it is 
progress to turn the fields and woods of Essex into East 
and West Ham, we may be thankful that progress is a 
sporadic and transient phenomenon in history ” deserves 
respectful consideration from the country gentleman who 
rejoices in seeing his own inarticulate prejudices against 
the industrial revolution so neatly phrased. So it is rather 
a shock to find that the Dean seems to condemn field sports 
as barbarous and immoral. If field sports began and 
ended by the mere killing of animals for pleasure, they 
would, of course, be barbarous and immoral, and would 
have no attraction for a true sportsman, for whom the 
attraction lies in the hunting of the game rather than in 
the killing of it; though doubtless the bringing of the 
game to hand at the end of an arduous chase is the con- 
summation that he desires. He is not inspired by the lust 
of blood. He is inspired by the instinct of pursuit, the 
same instinct of pursuit that inspires the literary collector 
in his field. Instead of digging out badgers, the man of 
letters digs out quotations. Instead of hunting for foxes, 
the collector hunts for first editions. Analogies are 
dangerous, but there can be no disputing the common 
instinct. Listen to Mr. Michael Sadleir, in his Facursions 
in Victorian Bibliography. He is writing about book- 
collecting. He might be writing about fox-hunting. 


We have each one of us our foibles, and this is mine. Con- 
sidered broadly it is harmless enough, less cruel than killing 
birds, less degrading than drink. . . . It is not until one under- 
takes seriously the collecting of the less-known Victorian novelists 
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that one realizes how prime the sport that their assembling 
offers. . . . The essence of collecting is the chase. 

The survival of field sports depends upon the survival 
of the instinct of pursuit. At the present moment it seems 
to be going very strongly. But in offering any considered 
defence of field sports, sportsmen will make a mistake if 
they do not admit at once that all field sports must neces- 
sarily involve some animal suffering. The ingenious 
argument that if wild animals were not killed for sport, 
their species would be exterminated by a lingering death 
in steel traps, far more cruel than any death at the hands 
of a sportsman, is not altogether sound, unless, as Dean 
Inge suggests, we assume that survival has a value for the 
brutes, in which case “‘ no one has so great an interest in 
the demand for pork as the pig.” Foxes might not be 
anxious to have their race preserved if they understood 
that they were preserved only to be hunted. But, however 
the argument is put, the fact remains that there are still 
left in these islands enough people who love field sports, 
and there still remains enough commercial value attaching 
to them, to make it pretty certain that they will continue 
for some considerable time. With regard to big-game 
shooting the Dean very rightly deplores the extermination 
of rare and beautiful species as being an irreparable crime. 
As far as actual suffering is concerned, a tiger probably 
suffers less from the bullet of a -450 cordite high-velocity 
rifle than from being slowly done to death by some weird 
and antiquated engine worked by the natives. And in 
the matter of extermination, it is possible that some speci- 
mens would have been extinct long ago, were it not for 
their being in some sort preserved for the purpose of field 
sports. For instance, there would be very few red deer in 
Scotland were it not for the deer-stalkers. Deer-stalking 
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in a Scotch forest is open to the charge of being an artificial 
sport, inasmuch as the deer themselves are in some forests 
fed with hay during the winter months; and it no doubt 
destroys the illusion when you have climbed about among 
the hills for hours, and are miles away from human habita- 
tion, suddenly to be confronted with a deer fence made of 
wire, erected to prevent the deer getting on to some one 
else’s land. But, for all that, if you can banish from your 
mind the thought that you are stalking a beast that may 
have been almost hand-fed, and is in some cases confined 
by fences to certain areas, the illusion is wellnigh perfect. 
Taking all into account, however, a day’s deer-stalking in 
the Highlands presents as wild an aspect as can be enjoyed 
anywhere else in the world. And it is the only field sport 
left in the British Isles, besides fox-hunting, that still calls 
for the exercise of wind and limb and muscle, demands 
exposure to all kinds of weather, and evokes in a high 
degree the faculties of patience and endurance. It has been 
objected that the sportsman has nothing to say to the stalk, 
and that the really exciting part of the pursuit is entirely 
in the hands of the stalker. Indeed, for the first few 
times you are taken out deer-stalking, the whole thing 
seems to be something of a mystery. But by the time you 
have been out for half-a-dozen days, and have acquired 
some practice in using the telescope, and have learnt how 
to ask questions of the stalker as to the why and the where- 
fore of his manceuvres, you can get behind the scenes, the 
science and art of the stalk is revealed to you, and on a 
fine day there is nothing very much better than a day’s 
deer-stalking. 

A certain type of mild, clear autumn day in the High- 
lands of Scotland has a charm of its own that is afforded 
by no other kind of day either in the British Isles or in any 
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other part of the world. Not the sealed-pattern autumn 
day—lovely though it is—of white frost, sunshine and 
‘air like champagne ” that we have read of so often that 
we almost believe that ready-made descriptions of it must 
be kept in the desks of the writers, but a day more rare 
and soft and caressing, not easy to reduce to writing. 
Such a day was yesterday ; it was perfect from every point 
of view. What a hunting day it would have been! A 
steady, gentle westerly breeze made the air cool enough to 
walk in without getting unduly hot; at the same time the 
temperature was warm enough to let one lie on the ground 
without getting chilly. From the point of view of the 
stalker the wind was right. The clarity of the distance 
gave the fullest chance to the telescope. The lover of the 
beauties of nature had a real feast for the eye. The dazzling 
brilliance of the heather’s early purple now takes on a 
russet tinge, which, when lit by the gleam of the October 
sun, melts into a warm brown hue that seems to be in 
complete harmony with the spirit of the autumn season. 
The sun was overcast from time to time in such a way as 
to cover the near and middle distance in shadow, while his 
rays seemed to illuminate with every shade of blue, from 
darkest indigo to palest azure, the vanishing landscape of 
loch, moor and mountain. 

The white-gabled lodge, more picturesque than many of 
its kind, faces to the south. It stands on the eastern 
shore of a loch well fringed with natural pine woods, which 
also protect the lodge on its northern side. ‘These woods 
were all cut down in the wars with Napoleon about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and since that time 
have replanted themselves on their own account in a 
manner that could not have been beaten by even the 
happiest designs of ‘* Capability’ Brown. During this 
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war the axe has again been at work, but luckily the German 
was beaten before these fine natural woods were destroyed. 
In regard to the deer forest the lodge is very handily placed. 
Two-thirds of the ground can be seen and almost spied 
from the very steps of the front door. The remaining 
third is close to the back of the house. You can get on to 
any one of the three beats, and on to terms with the deer, 
in about an hour’s walking. You know the worst, or the 
best, when you look out of your bedroom window in the 
morning. In front of you is a narrow strath, then a breadth 
of dark green pines clothing the lower slopes of six long, 
steep, deep corries leading up to the summit of one of the 
highest ranges in all Scotland. 

On the day I am trying to describe I was sent out to 
have a look at the eastern beat, with leave to stalk a certain 
corrie in the northern beat at the back of the house if a 
good chance offered. So I had for my party Duncan of 
the northern beat and David of the eastern beat, John 
the gillie, and George in charge of a very old and very 
steady pony called Maggie who had grown white in the 
service of the hill. Whichever beat was to be chosen it 
was necessary, with the wind in the west, to get down to 
the eastern end of the ground. On the way there, stags 
could be both seen and heard on the eastern beat, so that 
a stalk seemed to be a certainty, even if the corrie in the 
northern beat were empty. An hour’s walk brought us to 
the eastern end, and Duncan with his glass immediately 
picked up a good stag and some hinds, and two smaller 
stags to whom the company of the ladies was on that 
day denied. Then followed one of those fragmentary low- 
toned consultations between the two stalkers, the purport 
of which no Southerner can ever rightly understand, even 
though they be carried on in the English tongue. Duncan 
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at last delivered a balanced opinion, with a leaning towards 
leaving the corrie alone. ‘The beasts were there, he said. 
That was certain, at any rate. They were not quite settled 
yet. They might settle or they might not. He could not 
say, and he would not say if he was not sure. With the 
wind where it was it would mean a long walk. Still, if his 
lordship wished, he, Duncan, would try. Of course they 
might be gone when we got to the place, or they might be 
there; but the big beast was a good enough beast and 
worth trying for. He was naturally anxious to show me 
some sport in his own beat, but at the same time quite as 
anxious not to have a failure after a long climb; and I 
gathered from his manner that the odds were not altogether 
in his favour. I tried to seek silent counsel from David’s 
countenance, but he was not going to give himself away. 
Finally, I decided to leave Duncan’s beat and to throw in 
my lot with David on the eastern side, where deer had 
already been seen in places known to be accessible. So 
we all started up the back of a round hill, from the top of 
which most of the ground could be spied, leaving George 
in the valley to get through the day in the best way he could 
with Maggie and his pipe for company. On the west of a 
flat piece of peaty ground in front of us rises a hill with a 
rock-strewn top, engirdled about half-way up by a flat ledge 
of grass called ‘‘ the terrace,” a most favourite feeding and 
resting place for deer. In a hunting country a place like 
this would be called a sure find. Some deer are nearly 
always there, and to-day we at once spied a big stag with a 
fine head lying down surrounded by a party of hinds. 
Further east, near to the march, there is another hill, 
separated from the first one by a little “ bealloch.” At 
the back of it is the march, marked by a narrow, steep, 
rocky gorge, over which you could easily throw a stone. On 
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the northern slope of this hill there were yet more deer, so 
David decided to begin the day on the march and in this 
way clear up all the ground. The gentleman on the terrace 
was so tranquil and self-satisfied that we were pretty sure 
to find him later on. The first interesting sight in this 
very interesting day presented itself to us when we got to 
the edge of the gorge, in the shape of an old dog-fox lying 
tucked up on a ledge of rock—a sight to gladden the heart 
of a fox-hunter. His lair was in the very face of a precipice, 
sheer, smooth, and apparently impossible to scale. But a 
fox always knows exactly what to do. Perhaps a rat is the 
only other animal who never seems to lose his head in an 
emergency. How did he get into this place, and how on 
earth was he going to get out of it? He might, of course, 
stay where he was and stare us out of countenance: a 
Master of Foxhounds he had never seen before ; but then 
Duncan and David certainly had a dangerous look about 
them, so he decided to quit. Running along an invisible 
ledge, jumping on to a little rock where there was hardly 
foothold for a mouse, doubling on and off the stump of a 
tree, he next seemed to hop up a huge boulder, sheer and 
perpendicular as the side of a house, looking all the time 


more like what a stage-carpenter would call a ‘ 


* profile ” 
fox cut out of cardboard and suspended by strings to a 
** backcloth ” than the real live beauty that he was. And 
he was a beauty, and no mistake. There is nothing in the 
whole animal creation quite so lithe, so supple, so active 
and yet so strong for his size as the fox. A fox in good 
condition is the very epitome of fine quality. The colour 
and texture of his coat, the perfect symmetry of his limbs, 
his brush with its long white tag, his black velvet ears and 
grey throat all combine to place him quite at the top of the 
class. 
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His disappearance over the skyline was the matter of 
a few seconds. If we had seen nothing else all day except 
the fox, the walk would not have been in vain. Our 
stalking party kept along the march, with the wind steadily 
blowing from our right front, and presently found ourselves 
on the top, not so very far from where we had spied the 
deer. Then one of those things happened that no stalker 
can foresee, but which are none the less exasperating. A 
roebuck and his wife suddenly jumped out of a hollow at 
our very feet and went springing away straight through the 
deer, and carried the whole party, hinds, stag and all, clean 
down the opposite face, across the peaty flat and into the 
wood. Of no avail to follow them. This was incident 
number two, and, apart from the annoyance of seeing the 
deer put away, gave us another chance of seeing a very 
graceful creature at close quarters. One of the character- 
istics of wild animals is the sudden way in which they can 
abandon sleep, get on their legs and vanish. ‘There is no 
yawning and stretching and staring about to see what is 
the matter. The situation strikes them like a flash of 
lightning. The awakening and the flight, or maybe, in the 
case of dangerous game, the attack, seem to be simultaneous. 
Bitterly as we cursed the roe-deer for spoiling our sport, 
no one could help admiring their long, agile bounds and 
their elegant, almost heraldic figures silhouetted against the 
sky. But there was an experience in store for us much 
rarer than the sight of startled fox or springing roe. 

We went down into the narrow “ bealloch ” between the 
two hills and ate our sandwiches in the shelter of a small 
round enclosure, which David informed us was probably 
used in days gone by for the purpose of penning in the 
Highland cows to be milked. It was carefully built in the 
smallest bottle-neck of the pass, so that no cattle when 
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driven could get past it, but would be obliged to enter. 
But as I am probably making a naive and ignorant con- 
jecture about something which is perfectly well known to 
every Highlander, I will pass on to what I actually saw 
while it is fresh in the memory. The big stag we had 
marked down in the morning and left, in the figurative 
sense, in the larder should be still lying on “ the terrace ” 
on the opposite side of the hill. So we started to climb 
over the top so as to come in on him from above. Nothing 
could be better. The thick heather of the upward slope 
presently gave way to a tableland of moss and flat stones. 
On the opposite edge, overlooking the deer, was a fringe 
of small rocks, big enough, however, to use as a screen 
without having to adopt the squirming and distressing 
reptilian progression that is necessary in advancing over 
unbroken ground. ‘These rocks were reached in safety, 
and Duncan and John halted and sat down, while David 
and I made our reconnaissance. ‘The terrace consisted of 
two ledges, the lower one about a hundred yards from us, 
fully exposed to view; the upper one was about eighty 
yards from and immediately below us, but partly hidden 
from view by the steep gradient. If only the big stag 
were underneath us on the upper terrace, all we had to 
do was to wait until he showed himself, when he should 
afford an easy shot. He was nowhere to be seen on the 
lower terrace. The danger was that he might be still 
farther below both terraces, in which case the shot would 
be more difficult. The hinds and a small stag were on the 
lower terrace, lazily getting up and lying down again, and 
from time to time languidly scratching an ear with a hind 
leg. Not a ghost of a suspicion that any human being was 
within a mile of them. This is the right’ way to approach 
deer, if it can be done. No “ wind up” in the case of 
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either hunter or game. No flurry. No shortness of 
breath. Plenty of time to get into a comfortable place 
from which to shoot, instead of feeling that unless you 
take a snap shot from a cramped position the deer will be 
away. Here we lay for some time very comfortably, enjoy- 
ing the sight of the herd, and knowing that the appearance 
of the big beast was only a question of time. I was able to 
take the rifle at this early stage, instead of having it thrust 
into my hand at the very last second. In fact, I was in the 
rare position of being able to dominate and diagnose the 
situation quite as well as the stalker himself. But how 
often does the other thing happen, when the stalker is 
obliged to go in front of you, find out exactly where the 
stag is, and in doing so naturally place himself in the 
position from which the shot can best be made. He then 
tries the wellnigh impossible feat of suddenly transferring 
to your personality his own body and spirit and knowledge, 
to say nothing of the best position for taking aim. He 
has done everything except pull the trigger, and you are 
asked in the twinkling of an eye to change places with him 
in every sense of the word. It is an undoubted tour de 
force. ‘The wonder is that it succeeds as often as it does. 
Some stalkers can manceuvre their gentleman into position 
more comfortably and quietly than others. I am told by 
my host, the best amateur stalker and rifle-shot I know, 
that if you are crawling along a hillside with your stalker 
it is always a good plan to keep a little above him; then, 
when you come to take your shot, you can easily slide into 
his place, whereas if you are below him it may be very 
awkward to raise yourself to his level. But in any case 
this handing over of the rifle, and, in fact, the moment 
when the stalker ends and the gentleman (or lady) begins, 
are fraught with difficulty and risk, and can only be got 
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over neatly after much experience and practice, particularly 
as no two pieces of ground are exactly the same. But on 
this occasion there was nothing of this kind. The stalker 
and I were side by side, and I had the same ease and freedom 
and command of the position as he had. Here we waited ; 
the sun came through, and the hinds became to all appear- 
ance sleepier and sleepier. Presently a three-parts grown 
calf wandered out of the hidden part of the upper terrace 
just below, and began placidly feeding twenty-five yards 
from us. 

Then came the great scene of the day. The hinds 
suddenly stood bolt upright, roused from their drowsiness 
by the sweeping rush of a huge pack of grouse about three 
feet over their heads. The grouse were not doing this for 
fun. No. They were flying for their lives from the talons 
of an eagle, hard on the track of his prey. It was almost 
too good to be true that I should have a front seat from 
which to watch this magnificent creature at his work in his 
own natural setting. I had never seen an eagle before, 
except as a tiny speck in the blue or else sitting on a perch 
in the Zoological Gardens, looking not unlike, and about 
as happy as, Fagin in the condemned cell. But here he 
was close to me, in all his wild, savage, native majesty, 
swift and sure and strong, Nature’s limelight turned for 
my special benefit full on to his cruel, vindictive eye, his 
brown back, his white bars on wings and tail. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about him was his wonderful 
control while he was yet swooping onward at such a terrific 
speed. For he suddenly caught sight of the calf that had 
wandered away from the herd, wheeled about in the air 
with one stroke of his powerful wing, and began to balance 
himself over the back of the calf with the idea of getting a 
quick lunch. His yellow talons were ready to dig into the 
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tender saddle, his grim beak was stretched out to strike 
the head of the victim, when he once more seemed to change 
his mind ; perhaps for a second the thought of the escaping 
grouse was too much for him ; perhaps a sudden movement 
of the calf to rejoin its mamma put the bird off his attack ; 
perhaps the approach of a small stag made him think he 
was not going to have it all his own way ; anyhow, something 
seemed to baffle him, and he resolved to leave the deer and 
try to overhaul the grouse. This change and rechange of 
tactics occupied only a few seconds. So quickly was the 
incident over that one could barely realize it all. If one 
could only remember on these occasions to make a special 
effort of will to concentrate the observation a little more 
acutely! And now he was gone clean out of sight; the 
thing was all so quick that even the watchful and wary 
hinds hardly seemed to realize it, and to our delight began 
kneeling and knuckling and nodding as if to continue their 
siesta. Barely, however, had the party settled down again 
when David said, “‘ Here he comes back again.” And so 
he did come back, probably a sadder and a wiser eagle. 
The grouse had gained too much while he turned from his 
pursuit to try to kill the calf, and in his greed to have both 
venison and grouse for dinner the poor old fellow had lost 
both. He had no doubt come back to reconnoitre the 
position of the deer, for he sat down disconsolate on a stone 
not thirty yards from us, close to where he last had seen 
the calf, looking as angry as a hungry eagle can look. It 
was pathetic. I had something of the feeling of the little 
boy who, on being taken to see a picture of the Christian 
martyrs in the arena, complained bitterly to his mother 
that one poor lion had not got a Christian. 

And now it was to be our turn to have a bit of sport. 
We were still waiting to locate the big stag whom we meant 
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to shoot. He might either be out of sight underneath 
the lower terrace or he might be lying hidden quite close 
to us under the cliff overhanging the upper terrace. We 
waited for developments. The eagle did the same, looking 
very morose and sulky. I could amuse myself by watching 
him, but did not dare to put up my glass. Presently, 
as the hinds were so tranquil and unsuspicious, David 
suggested that we should creep even nearer to the edge of 
the cliff, so as to give me the very best chance possible if 
and when the stag showed himself. Directly we moved the 
eagle of course quitted his post. No undignified flapping 
and crouching before getting under way. No contortions 
like those that people go through in the process of “* crank- 
ing up’ a motor-car before it can be persuaded to move. 
This bird was a “ self-starter.” He just stretched out his 
long, strong wings, floated off the ground, soared up into 
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the air, and in a few seconds was out of sight. And that 
was an end of him. We now advanced as far as we dared 
to the edge of the cliff overhanging the upper terrace. Feet 
foremost did we go for these last few yards, and then to 
my relief I found I could sit up and rest my elbows on my 
knees to take the shot. The prone position is no doubt 
very steady, and cannot be beaten, provided always that 
every single accessory is just as it should be. The rest 
must be right; the outlook must be clear of grass and 
heather ; the stag must play the game and stand stock- 
still. But to some people the shot taken from the knee 
seems to give more freedom and an easier field if the stag 
happens to move. In a very few minutes our doubts were 
resolved by the stag himself, whom we now heard for the 
first time grunting and roaring just underneath. ‘“ He'll 
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show himself directly ; take your time,” whispered David. 


And sure enough he did. He swaggered out on to the 
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terrace about ninety yards below me, and stood with his 
back towards us looking down on the lower terrace. Not 
a good chance for the rifle, but it was a good chance to see 
his broad, well-fed saddle and the noble sweep of his antlers. 
David was in an agony lest I should try the not too easy 
shot at the back of his neck. But before I had time to 
come to a decision the stag put down his head and dived 
back under the cliff to round up one of his hinds. In a 
second or two he was once more revealed to us, this time 
broadside on, ruddy and regal, with his proud head thrown 
back as if he were posing for a film production of ‘* The 
Monarch of the Glen.” At the shot he seemed to spring 
off the ground and give a kind of wriggling buckjump, and 
then he was away with the hinds, plunging down the hill 
apparently full of running until a fold in the ground hid 
him from view. Had I missed him? Such a thing was 
impossible. He was as steady as a rock when I pulled the 
trigger. JI remembered that I had taken a fine sight, so 
as not to fire over his back. Surely I could not have made 
a mistake? The thing was so easy. And yet he had 
disappeared from sight at full gallop, as if he had never 
been touched. What was the matter? All this and much 
more besides crowded into my mind in a second. Oh! 
The anxiety of that second! But David came to the rescue 
and relieved the tension. A well-trained stalker was he, 
and had been taught by them of old time to keep his glass 
on the stag when the shot is fired. He simply shut up his 
telescope, announced with a grim smile that there was 
nothing to cause any worry, that the stag was mortally 
hit, and that he was as good as in the bag. This was very 
comforting. David was far too sound to commit himself 
unless he were quite sure ; and the next fifty yards opened 
up to our view the slope at the foot of the terrace. There 
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the stag lay stone dead, between two and three hundred 
yards from where he started. How deer, when hit well 
forward, just behind the shoulder, manage to carry on for 
so long a distance seems to be a marvel. Yet they some- 
times do. They usually stay with the rest of the herd 
until something seems to tell them that they can compete 
no more, and then they turn away to die. He was a nine- 
pointer, with an unusually wide and graceful sweep, and 
weighed sixteen stone clean. An Austrian stalker would call 


a nine-pointer ‘ 


‘ein ungerader zehn,” or “‘ uneven ten,” so 
as to make the most of his points. A ten-pointer he would 
call “* ein gerader zehn,” or “‘ even ten.” This stag could 
almost have been made into a ten-pointer ; though one could 
hardly have hung a knife on a certain little knob that would 
have to be counted to make up the even number. For a 
moment it seemed a shame to have taken the life of such 
a noble creature. All the same, the sincerity of those who 
say that they like the stalk but not the shot is doubtful. 
If they are really sincere, they had better stop at home. 
They may be interesting, delightful people, but they are 
not deer-stalkers or true sportsmen. Not that the true 
sportsman is inspired by blood-lust. He pits his own 
woodcraft and sagacity against his game and wants to bring 
it to hand neatly, cleverly and humanely. 

But, apart from the proper consummation of the stalk, 
there are other reasons why it is highly desirable not to 
miss. First of all, failure at anything is always bad. If 
you only play at battledore and shuttlecock, the thing is 
to win. And if you miss a stag you have some very bad 
moments. The sense of failure presents itself remorselessly. 
All your climbing and wriggling and waiting have gone for 
nothing. There are few things in sport more mortifying 
than to gaze on the deer galloping away, with an empty 
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rifle in your hand. No excuses are really of any avail, 
because no true sportsman should ever fire unless there is 
at least a reasonable chance of hitting. The best thing to 
do, if you miss, is to say nothing at all. Any self-defence 
that you may concoct will be seen through by the stalker 
quickly enough. Others have tried it on him before you. 
He will, or maybe will not, try to help you out. But he 
knows, and you know, that your own skill has been wanting. 
Of course, every one misses, probably more often than they 
admit. If every shot were fatal, the hazardous charm of 
sport would be gone. The next thing to do is to seek out 
your host directly you get home and make a candid con- 
fession, before he hears any other version of the tale. Do 
not attempt to put any gloss on your performance, because 
the naked truth will come to light sooner or later when 
your host gets the report from the stalker. 

But if you have killed a good beast, everything is all 
right. The whole establishment, from the head forester 
down to the junior housemaid, is delighted. They are 
British, just as you are. And all good British people love 
field sports, even if they have never been to the field. ‘They 
are innately sensitive to the thrill of the chase. It is in 
their blood. I shall not readily forget the courteous con- 
gratulations of Donald, the head stalker, on the rare and 
varied experiences of this memorable day; nor shall I 
forget the convivial evening at this most sporting and 
hospitable of Scotch lodges. Fox, roebuck, eagle, deer, 
to say nothing of capercailzie, black game, ptarmigan, 
grouse, duck and hare, all surprised at close quarters in 
their own wild homes in the space of a few hours. What 
more can you want ? 

Next to fox-hunting, Scotch sport in the Highlands is 
the most attractive in the world. Fox-hunting has the 
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advantage of offering more variety and change of scene, 
and possesses the additional charm of being enjoyed from 
horseback. To ride a good horse—if you know how to 
ride him—and at the same time to watch the hounds and 
follow them through the changing landscape, is to play 
on an instrument of pleasure that has more chords than 
can be evoked from the deer forest, where the limitations 
of the pedestrian peg you down to one area and to one 
scene. On the other hand, deer-stalking has the advantage 
over fox-hunting in being exactly the same sport that it 
was before the war. Fox-hunting is still good, very good. 
It is the king of sports and the sport of kings. But it is 
of no use to deny that part of its charm has gone since the 
war, inasmuch as horses are neither so well bred nor so 
well broken as they were in the old days. We have not 
the high-class horses, nor the high-class riders to make 
them into hunters that we had before the war. Horses 
have not the good manners that they used to have. And 
to mount a well-broken horse is a very large part of the 
joy of hunting. These things we may recover, but the 
time is not yet. Deer-stalking, on the other hand, has not 
changed at all. Some of the accessories may be little more 
convenient ; for instance, a modern rifle is a handier and 
a safer weapon than a muzzle-loader, but the essential 
elements of the sport are the same as they were ever since 
the invention of gunpowder and telescopes. The stalker 
has to go out on foot, find the deer with his glass, and stalk 
them by his knowledge of the ground and by his ability 
to take advantage of the wind, in exactly the same way as 
his ancestors stalked them on the same hills from time 
immemorial. The same charm of tradition attached to 
the old-fashioned practice of using pointers and setters 
to find the grouse, and when found, walking up to them 
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for the shot. Personally, I prefer this method to waiting 
in a butt for the grouse to be driven. Indeed, to one who 
enjoys it, there is no kind of shooting so attractive as 
shooting grouse over dogs on a fine day, when the body is 
refreshed and the scent is served by a gentle and steady 
breeze. To go out with a friend on such a day and to 
shoot between thirty and forty brace in this way is to some 
people the most pleasant of all sports with the gun. By 
watching the dogs work you get hunting as well as shooting. 
To note the sagacity of a well-trained pair of pointers or 
setters is a sheer delight. ‘Their performance gives a touch 
of mystery, quickens the pulse of tradition and summons 
up a vision of old time. There is sufficient friendly emula- 
tion between yourself and your friend to make you hold 
your gun as straight as you can. The birds mostly afford 
shots which are easy enough to make you flatter yourself 
that you are not such a tailor as you once thought you 
were. The gentle exercise of walking—you should never 
hurry, no matter how frantically your friend may wave 
you on to a point—warms the system, and stimulates the 
appetite. The halt and the rest and the luncheon—which 
should be a very light one—are all taken with a sense of 
having done something to deserve them; and if, when the 
evening arrives, you can say that you have left no wounded 
bird on the hill, you feel as if you had done a good action 
and enjoyed yourself amazingly in doing it. 

Shooting driven grouse is no doubt a fine opportunity 
of testing your skill with the gun in the most picturesque 
environment imaginable. But you get no pursuit. The 
pleasure of the pursuit in the course of a grouse drive is 
that of the gamekeeper who manceuvres the flight of the 
birds so that they fly over the butts. 

Chamois-hunting, as it is called in the literal translation 
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of the German word Gemsjagd, is the only other form of 
stalking in Europe of which I have had some slight experi- 
ence. For some years before the war we used to go every 
August to stay with Count Larisch at his forest in the 
mountains of Styria. His principal shooting-box was once 
the fine old monastery of Spital-am-Pyhrn, in the wildest 
part of the Austrian Alps. It is reached after a steady 
pull against the collar of twelve miles or so by road from 
the small railway station of Gross-Reifling. The monastery 
stands in meadows watered by a stream full of trout which 
are not too difficult to catch, and surrounded by mountains 
with jagged peaks. The lower slopes of the mountains 
are clothed with dense woods of spruce and silver fir, 
relieved here and there by grassy glades and more meadows. 
Above the woods there is a belt of rough grass strewn with 
huge boulders and dotted about with clumps of Pinus 
pumilio or dwarf mountain pine. The rough grass gives 
way in its turn to nothing but bare rocks, the home of the 
chamois, who come down to feed on the rough grass in the 
morning and the evening. Sometimes the chamois are 
driven, at other times you are sent out to stalk them. If 
you must drive wild animals at all, a chamois drive is 
better worth seeing than any other sort of drive, though 
there seems to be something most inhuman and unnatural 
in hustling these beautiful creatures in their own primeval 
home. A favourite drive at Spital-am-Pyhrn was the 
famous Pyhrgas drive. The Pyhrgas towers over the 
monastery at a height of seven thousand feet, and the idea 
is to drive the chamois from one side of the Pyhrgas over 
the mountain-top to the rifles which are placed round the 
base of the rocks on the other side. The Pyhrgas day 
was a most agreeable picnic. You breakfast in the 
refectory at seven o’clock, and the whole party mounts 
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itself on ponies an hour later. After riding up the glades 
through the woods for about two hours, you dismount 
under cover of the fir trees, and are conducted to your 
place. This is reached after a very steep climb of an hour 
or so, which is generally rather trying to the Englishman, 
at the first attempt, because he wants to go too fast. The 
secret of walking in these Alps is to go very slowly. The 
rarefied atmosphere will not allow you to go nearly as fast 
as in Scotland, where there seems to be no limit to the 
cruel pace of an active young stalker. The Austrian 
Jager, on the other hand, hardly seems to be moving at 
all, except just to place one foot very deliberately in front 
ofthe other. Your place is on a small rock about a hundred 
yards below the foot of the highest crags of the Pyhrgas, 
which rise up before you straight and sheer, reminding 
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you of the “exterior backing” of a mountain scene at 
Drury Lane. The drive begins. The first evidence that 
the game is afoot is the sound of stones trickling down the 
face of the precipice. You look up, and there on the very 
highest skyline you see one, two, three chamois, poised on 
the pinnacles, clearly outlined against the blue, pausing 
for a moment to take stock of the situation. They are 
joined by one or two more and suddenly seem to decide 
on the downward plunge. A driven chamois is a real 
sportsman and nearly always runs forward. He is easier 
to drive than a red deer, who never can be relied upon not 
to break back through the beaters or to make a “ sortie ” 
toa flank. The agility and the pace with which the chamois 
pour down the almost perpendicular rocks must be seen 
to be believed. A slide, a hop and a jump, the trick is 
finished, and in a few moments the leading buck is within 
shot. ‘‘ Bock!” says your Jager. Now is the time to 
cover him with your rifle; his progress is spasmodic, and 
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he is sure to pause and give you a quick chance. When 
he stops you have time to count *‘ One, two, three,” and then 
to fire before he is away. Owing to the clarity of the air, 
the distance deceives you; he is farther away than you 
reckoned, and your bullet splashes on to a stone just 
underneath him. In a flash he has taken to his heels and 
races down the pass between you and the next rifle. You 
do not take aim at him with your second barrel, but load 
again in double quick time, and look to your front for the 
next one. Here he comes. He stops abruptly just at 
the spot where his leader stopped. “ Bock! Bock! 
Schiessen! Schiessen ! ” hisses your Jager, who is supposed 
to be able to tell a buck from a doe, but who nevertheless 
generally looks at a dead beast to make certain if he was 
right. ‘This time you correct your aim, take a fuller sight, 
and the buck rolls over and over, clattering down the 
stones for nearly a hundred yards until his body lodges in 
a cleft. Three more come by the same path; you have 
now got the range, and shoot two of them, missing the last. 
The Jager is in the seventh heaven, not, however, without 
some thought of his own larder, for the Herrschaften will 
not eat chamois, and the meat, though black and bitter, 
will be a change for him. ‘* Weidman’s Heil! ” he exclaims, 
and salutes you by sticking three sprigs of ‘“* pumilio ”’ into 
your green hat, one for each buck. If you had killed a red 
deer, the badge would have been a sprig of spruce, but, 
for the slaying of a chamois, the emblem is the mountain 
pine. Then comes the Count’s own orderly who announces 
the ‘‘ cease fire” by the laconic message, ‘‘ Der Trieb ist 
aus.” The Styrian peasants are men of few words, who 
never chatter when they are hunting. 

You eat your luncheon of cold Wiener Schnitzel (veal 
cutlet) and Kugelhupf, the very excellent plum-cake of the 
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country, and wash it down with a bottle of beer. You 
descend, join the other rifles, and hear that the bag is 
about twenty chamois. The whole party then remounts 
the ponies, and so home through the woods to one of those 
rare evenings of laughter and good cheer in the company 
of friends with whom one has shared and enjoyed a fresh- 
air enterprise. Your bath is a big round wooden wash- 
tub half-filled with hot water, placed before a blazing fire 
of pine logs, conveying an atmosphere of homely cosiness 
—called by the very expressive German word ‘‘ Gemiith- 
lichkeit °—that all the marble sybaritism of the modern 
mansion can never produce. Dinner is served an hour 
after you get home ; the edge of the appetite has not been 
blunted by tea and poached eggs, nor has the digestion 
been tricked by the vulgar cocktail. You sit down with 
a thirst for which you would not take a thousand marks, 
even at their valuation before the war. ‘The dinner in the 
old refectory, with its white walls covered with the trophies 
of chamois, roebuck, red deer and capercailzie, consists of 
a perfectly clear bouillon not without the wild flavour of 
game, trout caught that very afternoon and served aw bleu ; 
a saddle of roebuck bardé and garnished with a very cunning 
sauce of the country, of which sour cream is the principal 
ingredient, and a Sand-torte or open jam-tart, so called 
because the pastry is so short as to resemble sand. The 
initial thirst is quenched by a priceless draught of the famous 
Vienna beer, the best in Europe, poured out into long thin 
elegant glasses. This is followed by the sweetest of 
champagne for the Austrian hosts, and the driest of 
champagne for the English guests, to be succeeded by the 
choice of a sound, round white or red still wine grown in 
the vineyards of Hungary. All Europeans, except the 
British, mix their wines. At the table of a foreigner, a 
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different wine is usually offered with each course, not much 
more than a glass of each wine being actually consumed. 
The Briton sticks to one wine at dinner, with his eye on the 
port which he hopes for later on, the wine he probably 
prefers to any other. Abroad, there is no sitting over the 
port, because there is no port to sit over. Coffee follows 
hard on the heels of the pudding ; the ladies and gentlemen 
rise from the table together, each gentleman giving his 
arm to the lady whom he has taken in to dinner. 

And who were those who sate at the old table of the 
former Benedictine monastery ? There was Count Larisch, 
our host, slim, long-legged and well set up, whose white 
moustache and thin pointed beard gave character to the 
picture that he presented of the Austrian nobleman. 
Larisch was then one of the richest and most powerful 
subjects of the old Emperor Franz Joseph, and there was 
probably no one in Europe who had so many possessions 
and resources, and knew how to exploit them for pleasure 
so well as he. He had this enormous deer forest in Styria, 
a palatial country-house in Silesia, a hunting-box in 
Bohemia, two packs of hounds and a magnificent stud of 
thoroughbred horses that he bred himself. In the winter 
he contrived to get the best of both worlds by coming to 
England and riding his own horses over the cream of 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. No one drank of 
the cup of material pleasure so deeply as Count Larisch. 
He could do everything except smoke. He was a good 
horseman, an accomplished whip and a perfect dancer ; 
he could shoot well enough to amuse himself, he had a body 
that never tired, a digestion that allowed him to have the 
good things he loved, but which he had the good sense not 
to try too highly, a host of friends of both sexes, and to 
crown all these attributes, he was to one of those sexes 
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quite irresistible. Count Larisch was a great talker. 
It was said of the celebrated Von Moltke that he was 
silent in seven languages. Larisch was talkative in about 
fourteen. He was the complete master of English. Nothing 
humorous or ridiculous ever escaped him, and he could tell 
us a good story in our own language, especially a story 
suitable to grown-up people, with a piquancy that was 
enhanced by his foreign accent, and with a point that 
bespoke the genius of the born raconteur. His mother, 
the old Countess Larisch, was no less remarkable. She 
was our hostess, and was thoroughly at home at Spital- 
am-Pyhrn. She loved the woods and the mountains and 
everything to do with them; and knew all about them, 
and all about the animals that lived in them. She under- 
stood as well as any Jager how the deer and the chamois 
ought to be hunted, and would cross-examine you on your 
doings during the day with the penetrating skill of the 
expert. The dominant feeling in shooting your beast was 
one of relief at not having to face the old Countess with a 
confession of failure. Directly she came into the room 
you could place her as a great lady of ancient lineage ; her 
deportment was so dignified, and her natural authority 
so complete, that she could even smoke a long Corona cigar 
in a graceful and accomplished manner that took nothing 
away from the majesty of her white-haired and venerable 
presence. Count Ernest Hoyos came every autumn to 
the monastery. Ernie was one of the best fellows in the 
world : a fine sportsman, well informed and well travelled ; 
a pleasant companion with a truly good-natured outlook, 
who thoroughly entered into the fun of being told that he 
might almost be mistaken for an Englishman. Another 
notable figure at these parties was that of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand. Unlike Ernie Hoyos, Franz Ferdinand 
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would never have been mistaken for anything but what 
he was. He was a Hapsburg, dark, tall and well balanced, 
though rather inclined to be stout. But he had a noble 
carriage that made up for any slight tendency towards 
corpulence. It seemed to come to him quite naturally to 
hold himself correctly without any trace of the dancing- 
master or the drill sergeant. He had none of the twentieth- 
century stoop. You never saw him lounging about with 
his hands in his pockets and his feet in two different parishes. 
He talked easily and somewhat volubly, but his polished 
manners made him courteous and a ready listener. He 
was a crack shot, who could kill running deer with a rifle 
more surely than many others could kill partridges with a 
shot-gun. His tragic death was the final event which set 
Europe alight, and brought to a close those happy days 
with our Austrian friends, with whom we English had so 
much in common. 


CHAPTER XII 
SERIOUS POLITICS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


Protection and High Toryism—Shock of 1906 election—Meeting at 
Lansdowne House—Power of the House of Lords—Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget—My speaking tour in Lancashire—The back- 
woodsmen appear—Lord Lansdowne’s fine speech—Great debate 
in the House of Lords. 


WueEn I succeeded my father in 1902 I thought I had said 
good-bye to politics, and fondly believed that there was 
nothing except my bankers between me and the perpetual 
Mastership of the Warwickshire Hounds. The Con- 
servative Party was in a majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; even with the best intentions, work in the House 
of Lords did not afford a full life; such work as a back- 
bench peer wanted to do need not interfere with hunting ; 
questions could always be asked on non-hunting days ; 
committees could be attended to in the summer-time. 
Out-of-doors the country had settled down after the Boer 
War, which indeed had disturbed it but little ; the temper 
of the people had not yet been upset by the agitator ; 
public affairs were, outwardly at any rate, in that state of 
tranquillity that we are now vainly seeking; in short, there 
seemed to the country gentleman to be no obstacle in the way 
of his unfettered enjoyment of the sport of his ancestors. 
But behind all the opulence and ease that distinguished 
the earlier years of King Edward’s reign, untoward things 
240 
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were happening which presently put the Conservative 
Party out of action, came very near to disturbing the public 
peace at home, prevented Conservatives and Liberals from 
being on speaking terms, made the first serious breach in 
the Constitution that has occurred since the days of 
Edward II., and finally handicapped us in our conduct of 
the Great War. As far as the history of the Conservative 
Party is concerned, the dislocation began by the registration 
duty on imported corn that was imposed by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. ‘The removal of this duty by his successor, 
Mr. Ritchie, mobilized Mr. Chamberlain and started the 
Tariff Reform campaign. The House of Lords was per- 
suaded to reject Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget in order to 
clear the way for Tariff Reform. This decision generated 
the Parliament Act, and in the finish the Constitution was 
lost, the Established Church in Wales was lost, the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was lost, and civil war 
in Ulster became so imminent that the Germans thought 
we had our hands tied in these islands in such a manner 
that Great Britain could be but a negligible factor in their 
strategical calculations. 'The ideas of Protection and Free 
Trade have always seemed to stir the passions in this 
country more than any other questions that have been 
brought forward in the last hundred years. No matter 
how their respective protagonists have tried to treat the 
one policy or the other as an economic expedient, these 
things have always taken rank in the public mind as dogmas, 
as principles and creeds, and have excited more political 
and social animosity than any other controversy. Pro- 
tection has been labelled as something inseparable from 
the spirit of High Toryism, and pointed at as the bulwark 
of the thing called privilege; while the Tory can say 
nothing worse of his spiritual opponent than that he is a 
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Radical and a Cobdenite. On the very evening of the day 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s harmless registration duty 
was announced I was billed to speak at a Conservative 
meeting in the village of Tysoe in Warwickshire, situated 
at the foot of Edge Hill. The good folk of Tysoe have 
never been in front of the times. On a Sunday morning 
in 1642 the church bell was still ringing in Tysoe to summon 
the villagers to matins when the news arrived that “ the 
gallants of England were up for the King,” and that Lord 
Lindsey was lying mortally wounded in a cottage not two 
miles away from the sleepy hamlet. But although they 
were a little behind the times about such trifles as the 
battle of Edge Hill, they were quite up to date about the 
registration duty on corn. They had an unerring nose 
for anything that smelt of Protection, and long before the 
meeting the word had been flashed from somewhere that 
the wicked Tories wanted to go back to the hungry forties. 
There was a noisy meeting. One or two of the old chaps 
who remembered the lean times before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws were put up to ask questions ; the old Cobdenite 
platform was made to do duty once again; and it was 
evident that any tax on corn, no matter how small, would 
bring masses of the electors up in arms against the Govern- 
ment who proposed it. It is true that nothing happened 
as a result of the duty; prices did not rise; and, indeed, 
during a certain period while it was in force the quartern 
loaf was actually a little cheaper, so that most people 
became accustomed to the idea, the existence of the import 
was wellnigh forgotten, and ceased to be an embarrassment 
to the Conservative Party because it afforded no fuel to 
the Radicals. 

It was therefore very unsettling when Mr. Ritchie 
abolished the duty. Many people thought that the 
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abolition was a pedantic concession to the heresy-hunters. 
Another story was that the duty was taken off because it 
tended to increase the price of offals, and helped the millers 
at the expense of the farmers. But whatever the reason, 
the abolition started a train of events of which no man has 
yet seen the finish. Protectionists and Free Traders now 
began to mobilize in real earnest. When Sir Robert Peel 
abolished the Corn Laws in 1846, Disraeli had, indeed, told 
the Cobdenites that to “ the midnight of their intoxication 
there would be an awakening of bitterness”; but later 
on he seemed to accept the situation and announced that 
** Protection was not only dead, but damned.” And now 
the whole controversy was to be reopened. There were 
grave searchings of heart in the ranks of the Conservative 
Party. Mr. Chaplin, as a lifelong Protectionist, introduced 
a deputation to Mr. Balfour protesting against Mr. Ritchie’s 
action, and urged him to remit the duty on tea instead of 
remitting the duty on corn; while at the same moment 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain came back from South Africa 
with his mind full of Colonial Preference, to find that the 
registration duty had been taken off during his absence 
from home. This concession to Free Trade put the spur 
to his policy of Tariff Reform. He came down to the 
House of Commons in the spring of 1903 and straightway 
threw the fat into the fire by saying that food would have 
to be taxed. After this he felt he could no longer be 
Officer without embarrassing his chief, and resigned the 
Colonial Secretaryship in order to go down to the con- 
stituencies and give full reign to his policy. Mr. Balfour 
acquiesced, and it will be remembered that at the same 
time Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh also resigned. But the Government carried 
on, and, in spite of much talk about the theory of the 
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mandate they had received, or not received, from the 
electors, passed an Education Act which gave to denomina- 
tional schools the protection of the ratepayers, an Act 
which as time goes on is admitted to have saved these 
schools from extinction. 

It was not, however, until January 1906 that the country- 
gentleman kind of Tory really received anything like a 
shock. We were all out hunting in Warwickshire when 
the final result of the election arrived. The Liberals and 
the Labour Party and the Irish Nationalists obtained a 
majority of three hundred and fifty-four over the Con- 
servatives, who had only one hundred and fifty-eight 
members in the new House of Commons. Of this majority 
the Liberals numbered no less than four hundred and 
twenty-nine, so that Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
achieved what Mr. Gladstone always wanted, a majority 
independent of the Irish Nationalist vote. The Con- 
servative Party had nothing to fall back upon except the 
House of Lords. Some of their advisers said they should 
have dug themselves in behind a reformed House of Lords, 
which would have been a Second Chamber acting as a 
defence against the proletariat, safely secured in a written 
Constitution set up by an Act of Parliament. But rightly 
or wrongly, this earthwork was never engineered, and the 
old guard of the hereditary peerage, with all its advantages 
and imperfections, was left to manceuvre in the open field. 
Public attention became focussed on the House of Lords, 
and the order of battle was set for the campaign that was 
destined to culminate in the final engagement of the 
Parliament Act. The House of Lords drew first blood by 
insisting on their amendments to the Liberal Education 
Bill, and apparently scored a tactical success by refusing 
the other flank over the Trades Disputes Bill. They were 
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led by an astute—and, as his opponents said, cynical— 
tactician in the person of Lord Lansdowne, who advised 
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their lordships that they were “* passing through a period 
when it is necessary for the House of Lords to move with 
great caution. Conflicts and controversies may be in- 
evitable. Let your lordships, as far as you are able, be 
sure that if you join issue you do so upon ground which is 
as favourable as possible to yourselves. In this case the 
ground is unfavourable.” This characteristic appreciation 
of the tactical field overcame the opposition of Lord 
Halsbury, who was eager to move the rejection of the 
Bill, but whose energies were to be kept in reserve for 
dying in the last ditch over the Parliament Act, an Act 
which was carried after five years of hard combat. So, in 
the first year of office of a Liberal Government, who had an 
unprecedented majority in the House of Commons, the 
Conservative Party had brought the House of Lords into 
action on their side with considerable success. But, in 
the meantime, the House of Lords was not quite comfortable. 
The hereditary peerage was uneasy about its own position 
and its title to authority. Lord Newton brought in a Bill 
declaring that to be a peer by descent should no longer be 
the sole qualification for a seat in the House of Lords ; 
and although he consented to withdraw his Bill, the House 
of Lords agreed to the proposal of Lord Cawdor that the 
subject should be referred to a Select Committee of which 
even so stout a Tory as Lord Halsbury was chosen as a 
member. 

In 1907 the Liberal Government had the field to them- 
selves by granting a constitution with responsible govern- 
ment through the issue of letters patent to the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony. It is possible that had 
they not been able to make use of the prerogative, these 
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concessions might have been rejected by the House of Lords 
on the advice of Lord Milner. Be that as it may, the con- 
cessions were granted. But in the spring of 1908 the House 
of Lords again confronted the House of Commons, and 
scored a victory which, although temporary, must have 
been very galling to the Liberal Government, particularly 
in view of the manner in which the action was planned 
and carried out. Francis Holland, in his continuation of 
Sir Erskine May’s Constitutional History of England, says 
that the rejection of the Licensing Bill was determined on 
at a meeting of Unionists held in the drawing-room of 
Lansdowne House. We common or garden peers knew 
nothing of this conclave; but we do know that we were 
invited to a meeting of all the Unionist peers which took 
place in a larger chamber of this historic house, where, after 
a somewhat perfunctory debate, we agreed to reject the 
measure when it came before us at Westminster, and then 
adjourned for a good luncheon at the Carlton Club. This 
was the first time that the “ backwoodsmen,” as they were 
afterwards called, were really taken into the private con- 
fidence of the leader of the House of Lords. Just think of 
that meeting at Lansdowne House from the point of view 
of an earnest young Liberal who took himself seriously. 
His party, at one time despised and rejected of men, and 
driven into the wilderness for twenty years, was now 
invested with all the patronage and power that was said 
by Bagehot to accrue to a brand-new thumping majority 
in the House of Commons. One of his pet projects—long 
overdue—is translated into actual performance. And yet 
a great nobleman, living in a palace in the heart of Mayfair, 
causes a few letters to be written to his brother noblemen 
in the country summoning them to take private counsel 
with him under his own roof, where, after a desultory 
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conversation lasting less than an hour, it is agreed to turn 
down a proposal that has occupied the Liberal Party for 
something like a quarter of a century. The thing could 
not have taken place anywhere else except in England. 

The meeting itself was great fun. Some of us who had 
never spoken in the House of Lords, and who had never 
been consulted about anything outside our own counties, 
met each other fresh from the hunting-field, and were able 
to compare notes about the past season and to discuss the 
possible winners of the spring handicaps. A cynic has even 
said that one or two of the most unsophisticated thought 
that Lansdowne House was the very House of Lords itself, 
and believed that the fate of the Licensing Bill was being 
then and there decided. Lord Lytton, indeed, defended 
the Bill in one of those earnest and fearless speeches which 
he knows so well how to deliver. But the backwoodsmen, 
who had mostly breakfasted at cock-crow in order to catch 
the early train to London, were in no mood to listen to 
any tampering with the liquor traffic. The time of day 
was not propitious to prolonged argument on any subject. 
A good judge of human nature once said that if you want 
to get people to agree to any given proposition you should 
ask them to meet you not much earlier than half-past 
twelve, when a few kind words and an empty stomach will 
make them agree to almost anything. A certain Prime 
Minister is said to have secured wonderful unanimity in 
his Cabinet Councils by adopting this procedure. There 
is, however, some reason to believe that to hold a council 
of war “in a famous house in a famous square ” 
reflection, thought by the general staff to be not only an 
unnecessary humiliation to the Government, but also a 
tactical blunder from the point of view of the hereditary 
peerage. An account of the meeting got into the public 
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prints, and in the language of the theatre the affair “ looked 
rude from the front.’ So the experiment was not repeated. 

The Liberal Party now seemed to be impotent and 
disheartened. The Conservative Party had up till now 
brought off the remarkable tour de force of governing the 
country from the Opposition benches by means of the 
House of Lords, where all important Government Bills, 
except the Trades Disputes Bill and the Old Age Pensions 
Bill, were given their quietus. In the constituencies the 
Conservatives were able to make some very pretty play 
with the startling increase in the German Navy, so that 
the country Tories began to think that the day of reckoning 
would be indefinitely postponed, and hugged themselves 
with joy at the thought that they had got a House of Lords, 
and made merry over the apparent discomfiture of their 
opponents. The Liberal Party was in truth placed in a 
very undignified position. Anything that they could do 
to relieve the situation would seem to admit defeat. For 
instance, they might dissolve Parliament and appeal to the 
country; they might resign; they might submit; they 
might propose to reform the House of Lords; or they 
might castle behind a temporary acquiescence, and let 
everybody know that, if the Liberal Party caught the Lords 
once upon the hip, they would feed fat the ancient grudge 
they bore them. Now to admit the power of the House of 
Lords to compel the Government either to resign or to 
dissolve Parliament was the one thing that the Liberal 
Party could not do. Their policy must take any shape 
but that. To take a licking was equivalent to lying down 
on the sawdust until such time as they were counted out 
by the timekeeper. To reform the House of Lords would 
invite the country to run riot on a new discussion which 
would probably end by exalting the very institution that 
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had humbled them to the dust. They thought it wise, 
however, to admit that the hereditary peerage stood in 
need of some repair, which opinion was duly recorded later 
on in the famous preamble to the Parliament Bill, and 
remains where it is until this day. But the question of the 
Second Chamber, like all constitutional questions, excited 
but little interest in the constituencies. To deliver a 
lecture upon the Constitution is an almost certain way of 
boring an average British audience. So the Liberals 
adopted the strategy of producing a popular Budget which 
would not only form a counter attack on Tariff Reform as 
-a means of raising revenue to pay for the Navy and Old 
Age Pensions, and incidentally keep the Government in 
political pocket-money, but which would be certain to bring 
into the firing-line those vested interests of which the 
hereditary peerage was the principal trustee, and so make 
it easier to mobilize all the Government forces for a direct 
engagement with the House of Lords. 

It was not until Mr. Lloyd George, now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, brought in his Budget in the spring of 1909, 
that a great many rural Conservatives began to realize 
that the landslide of 1906 might after all mean something 
very awkward. An old farmer had, indeed, told me at the 
time that everything I had would be taken away from me 
and divided among the people who had voted for the 
Radical candidate. But, of course, I did not believe a 
single word of it, and went on hunting as if nothing were 
going to happen; in fact, Conservatives generally did not 
take the Liberal majority seriously. This majority, like 
other majorities, would be dissipated somehow or other, 
and the Conservative Party would come into its own again, 
and the hideous abnormality of a Liberal Government 


independent of the Irish would go the way of all flesh. So 
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the Lloyd George Budget came as a rude awakening. Even 
Mr. Labouchere is said to have been astonished and to 
have exclaimed, “In my time we used to talk about these 
things, but, by Jove, these fellows are actually going to 
do them!” Now the great landlords and all those 
magnates, who at this time were generically labelled 
‘“* dukes,” might have said nothing about the Budget, and 
comforted themselves with the reflection that the late 
Lord Salisbury had said, “* Budgets come and Budgets 
go,” and have kept smiling, with an inward resolve to put 
the sponge over the Lloyd Georgian slate at the first 
opportunity. This was perhaps too much to expect from 
ordinary human nature. Although the speech in which 
Mr. Lloyd George introduced his Budget was not pro- 
vocative in tone, the proposals themselves provoked a 
colossal anti-Budget agitation headed by the ‘“ dukes,” 
to which Mr. Lloyd George replied in picturesque phrases 
at Limehouse and Newcastle, the delivery of which seemed 
to afford him much satisfaction, and gave colour to the 
idea that his enemies were playing into his hands. The 
order of battle was now fairly set for a campaign of class 
warfare, and people began to ask each other for the first 
time whether the House of Lords could reject the Budget, 
and whether they would reject it if they could. In the 
month of September Lord Rosebery riddled the Budget 
through and through with a speech at Glasgow which was 
read with the greatest joy at every country house-party 
in England, Scotland and Wales; and gave birth to the 
highest hopes that the most brilliant Liberal of his age 


2” 


was after all “‘ on the side of the angels * and would lend 
his invaluable countenance to the House of Lords should 
they determine to fight. During this autumn there was a 


torrential downpour of invective from the platform on 
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both sides. Public meetings took a place in the national 
life more prominent than ever before. People actually 
seemed to have acquired a taste for listening to platform 
speeches. The fashion afforded a wonderful chance to 
any one who wanted to learn how to adjure his fellow- 
countrymen. Public spirit, strongly blended perhaps with 
the spirit of self-preservation, induced some of the obscurer 
members of the peerage from the south and west of 
England to explain their position to open meetings in the 
industrial north. I offered myself as a recruit, and tried 
to learn my job by taking any meeting, however small, 
that was offered to me. I soon found that Disraeli had made 
no mistake when he declared that the people of Lancashire 
were a fair sample of the people of England. As listeners 
they were indeed the fairest ; and they were certainly the 
most intelligent. Having sampled various audiences at 
most centres from Newcastle to Plymouth, my experience 
is, roughly speaking, that a London audience enjoys sharp- 
ness and wit and a gift for repartee with an up-to-date 
significance. I am not thinking of ticket audiences and 
set speeches, probably given to the press before they are 
uttered. I am thinking of the ordinary political meeting 
where the speakers are the Member of Parliament or 
candidate for the constituency, a local celebrity and a peer 
from the backwoods, who all have to rely upon their 
personality and their wits to “ get it over the footlights.” 
A London audience is apt to look upon a political meeting 
as a show and each speaker as a number. It wants to be 
amused rather than to be instructed, and takes to a speaker 
who can hold his own with the hecklers without ever getting 
very far away from the laugh. Otherwise the Londoners 
would sooner pay to see George Robey from a velvet stall 
than sit on a hard seat at a political meeting for nothing. 
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A provincial audience in the home counties nearly always 
contained enough high and dry Tories to warrant the 
success of an appeal to the crusted tradition of the Con- 
stitution in Church and State, not forgetting to mention 
Lord Roberts and the National Service League. Perhaps 
the most difficult audiences from the point of view of a 
Conservative speaker were to be found in some of the large 
manufacturing towns in the Midlands. There was usually 
a strong Jacobin, little-England, class-conscious element 
in the room which gave voice to a noisy and implacable 
hostility that was wellnigh impenetrable. But the Lanca- 
shire folk provided more worthy material. They were 
exacting without being difficult, critical without being 
hostile, and once you had gained their attention and con- 
fidence they would take to a speaker who knew his subject 
as a pack of foxhounds takes to a huntsman who knows 
his job. It was an honour to talk to them. They were 
generously minded, but swifter than eagles to swoop down 
on the slightest exhibition of ignorance or pretence. When 
the Lords rejected the Budget, and the campaign of 
“Peers against People’’ began in real earnest, some of 
us were sent to the north in order that the people might 
see what a peer was like. The peers had been held up to 
derision on the Liberal hoardings dressed in robes and 
coronets like the peers in Jolanthe, and it is quite likely 
that some of the audience thought that we should appear 
on the platform as we appear at a coronation. When they 
had recovered from their surprise at seeing a peer in plain 
clothes, I always found it a good plan to satisfy their 
curiosity by a few short autobiographical sentences. This 
sounds very egotistical, but if the end justifies the means 
the egotism must be excused, because it was always suc- 
cessful in achieving the first thing in the art of making a 
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speech, which is to arrest the attention of your listeners 
with the very first line that you speak. It is said that Mr. 
Spurgeon used to get his effects by startling his hearers 
in this manner at the outset of his sermon. Audiences— 
especially Lancashire audiences—are first of all human, and 
an obscure stranger makes a good beginning, and tends to 
focus attention on his own personality, if he takes his 
audience, not one of whom he has ever seen before, frankly 
and freely into his confidence, tells them where he comes 
from, states the political creed in which he was brought 
up, and outlines briefly and sharply his own prejudices and 
beliefs as a kind of overture to what he intends to say. 
Even if his outlook is at variance with that of his hearers, 
they will nearly always listen to him if he states his point 
of view with faith and good humour. But in truth a Con- 
servative, whether spelt with a little c or a big C, soon 
begins to feel quite at home at an average Lancashire 
meeting. There is a certain Tory atmosphere in that 
county in which I for one found it easy to speak. There 
was a regard for tradition, a respect for the institutions of 
the country, and a belief in Church schools, which fill in 
the background of the spiritual association of all true 
Conservatives. Many of these good people, moreover, 
sprang from families who had lived in Lancashire for 
generations ; they were proud of their own ancestors and 
were by no means averse from hearing about the hereditary 
principle. I have very pleasant and grateful recollections 
of political meetings in the county of Lancaster. 

On the 16th November 1909 Lord Lansdowne announced 
that when the Finance Bill came up for second reading 
on the following Monday he would move: “ That this 
House is not justified in giving its consent to this Bill until 
it has been submitted to the judgement of the country.” 
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To argue whether this resolution was legitimate from 
the actual point of view of constitutional law, or whether 
it was even in accord with constitutional usage and practice, 
would require a long and closely reasoned article from the 
pen of a constitutional lawyer of the first class. Sir 
Frederick Pollock wrote to the Spectator a letter quoted 
by Francis Holland in the Constitutional History of England, 
saying that the rejection of the Budget was “the most 
audacious attempt to subvert the foundations of Parlia- 
mentary government since the revolution of 1688”; and 
in the same book it is stated that Professor Dicey and 
Sir William Anson considered the rejection to be perfectly 
legitimate. From the point of view of passing judgement 
on the actual financial merits of the measure itself, it can 
be argued that the peers took a sound course, inasmuch 
as the land taxes, which were the essence of the measure, 
have been since found impossible to operate. But at the 
moment the tactical value of the move was the chief con- 
sideration. The vast majority of those who had something 
to lose were frightened at the attack on private property 
which they thought was the main inspiration of the Budget, 
and hoped that the old umbrella of the House of Lords 
would somehow prove to be a safe shelter. But the real 
force that prevailed on the side of rejection was probably 
that of the Tariff Reformers. They could argue that 
Free Trade finance was not only rotten but obsolete; it 
might indeed be rehabilitated in some sort at.a ruinous 
cost ; but there was nothing like leather, and the Lords 
must force a dissolution to give Tariff Reform a chance. 
It must be now or never. If the Budget were passed it 
would indefinitely postpone the triumph of Tariff Reform. 
Against this there was the huge massed majority of 
Liberals, Labour and Irish Nationalists, a majority of 
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three hundred and fifty-four, staring the Tariff Reformers 
in the face. They would have to achieve the gigantic 
operation of dislodging from their positions at least two 
hundred of the enemy, before they could obtain even a 
working majority. Their answer was that their organizers 
in the country were sending in the most favourable reports 
by every post. The Radical Party was thoroughly un- 
popular. The miracle of 1906 was not likely to be repeated. 
And even if an actual majority were not forthcoming, the 
Liberals were practically certain to return to office 
dependent on the Irish Nationalists, to whom the Budget 
was distasteful, as they were really sound Protectionists 
at heart. They would be sure to embarrass their allies 
in such a manner as to land them in a maze of difficulties, 
and Tariff Reform would emerge triumphantly from the 
wreckage of Free Trade. Personally, although I voted 
with Lord Lansdowne and hoped for the best, I have an 
uneasy feeling that the House of Lords might have done 
better if they had left the Budget alone and lain in wait 
for Home Rule. Although the Liberals were at the 
moment independent of the Irish, they always had Home 
Rule hanging round their necks, and in course of time 
would have been forced to produce a Home Rule Bill, 
which the Lords could have comfortably rejected without 
a catastrophe. 

Was it by accident or design that Lord Lansdowne’s 
notice was issued just before a mass meeting of Con- 
servatives that was to be addressed by Mr. Balfour in 
Manchester ? This was the opening speech in the new 
phase of the campaign of “‘ the Peers against the People ” 
which was hotly waged with never a truce until King 
Edward VII. died in May 1910. Public interest now 


began to centre not only on the constitutional question 
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itself, but even more particularly upon the personnel of 
the House of Lords, and especially upon those peers called 
backwoodsmen. This expression, which is believed to 
have been one of Mr. Lloyd George’s crystals, now passed 
into general currency for the first time. When people 
spoke of a backwoodsman they probably pictured to them- 
selves a peer who lived in the country all the year round 
and only came up to London on a special emergency for 
the purpose of voting against Liberal Bills; when he got 
to Westminster Palace he would hardly know the difference 
between the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
A good story was coined of one rustic nobleman who is 
supposed to have taken the wrong turning in the central 
lobby, to have wandered into the House of Commons, and 
to have sate himself down and listened to part of a debate 
before the kindly Serjeant-at-Arms led him out by the 
hand and directed him to his own House. The back- 
woodsmen occupied a special niche in the public vision. 
They were presented as being a rare and rudimentary 
species of the human race. A contemporary Liberal 
writer, Mr. Harry Jones, in his interesting political narra- 
tive entitled Liberalism and the House of Lords, writes that 
in November 1909 the backwoodsmen came to town in 
large numbers, some of them redolent of the country- 
side, bucolic in aspect, many of them wearing the early 
Victorian stock (sic), and in their antique dress and old- 
fashioned manners recalling a bygone generation. Of 
whom was he thinking? Any peer whom the cap fits 
can put it on. 

The old saying that “ the cure for admiring the House 
of Lords is to go and look at it” is usually attributed to 
Bagehot. As a matter of fact Bagehot was quoting 
another authority; but he continues in his own words : 
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** Look at it, not on a great party field-day, or at a time 
of parade, but in the ordinary transaction of business. 
There are perhaps ten peers in the House, possibly only 
six; three is the quorum for transacting business. A 
few more may dawdle in, or not dawdlein. . . . Anassembly 
which does not assemble is defective in a main political 
ingredient.” 

This was written before voting in the House of Lords 
by proxy was abolished. Yet the picture is not altogether 
unlike certain gloomy afternoons when there is perhaps 
only one subject on the paper, and that one not sufficiently 
attractive to tempt their lordships down to Westminster. 
But in the 1906 Parliament all that was changed. The 
red leather benches were well filled and the proceedings 
became good “‘ copy” for the press. In those days a seat 
in the House of Lords was worth having. The old times 
in which the peers “‘ did nothing in particular, and did it 
very well,” had gone with the passing of the late Lord 
Salisbury. The hereditary peerage was now in the very 
front line, preparing “to go over the top.” But, apart 
from what was called “the constitutional crisis,’ Lord 
Lansdowne’s leadership had infused a new spirit into the 
debates. He encouraged his more humble followers to 
speak, and contrived to make them feel at home in their 
own House. No matter how trivial was the subject of 
our questions, he would always look at us when we were 
trying to speak, and at least appear to be interested. As 
soon as I had taken my seat he was the first to greet me, 
relating in a few graceful words his Oxford friendship with 
my father. He hoped that I would be a regular attendant, 
and be heard as well as seen. If I brought forward any 
matter of public interest he would endeavour to support 
me. Was I interested in any particular question? I 
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confessed that the only question of the moment on which 
I had some claim to information had regard to a certain 
War Office regulation seeking to limit the hours during 
which alcoholic drinks might be supplied to the Yeomanry 
in camp. He said that he would make a point of being 
present if I would put a question on the paper about this 
profoundly important matter, and would himself speak in 
my support. ‘The thing exceeded my wildest hopes. There 
was a good House. Two or three Yeomanry colonels 
followed me in debate, Lord Portsmouth replied for the 
War Office, and Lord Lansdowne wound up in my favour, 
crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s in that accomplished 
and charming manner which always distinguished his 
leadership of the House of Lords. 

When Lord Lansdowne rose to move the rejection of 
the Budget, his influence in the House of Lords was at its 
very zenith. It is true that the Lords had recently declined 
to follow him in his opposition to Lord Roberts in the 
matter of compulsory military training. But this same 
caution—always the dominant characteristic of Lord 
Lansdowne—that prompted him to fight shy of National 
Service surely made it safe to follow him when he now 
advised the House to submit the Budget to the judgement 
of the electors. Of course it was a big thing, an un- 
precedented thing. But the noble Marquis was no gambler. 
His sagacious and well-reasoned speeches always seemed to 
give forth an atmosphere that was essentially temperate. 
Above all others, he practised to perfection the art of 
never overstating his case, and that of never appearing 
to be led away by passion or prejudice. A prudent 
counsellor such as he was sure to have counted the cost 
of so portentous a decision. It was with some such feelings 
as these that we cheered his speech on that memorable 
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November afternoon. The whole House, both Govern- 
ment and Opposition, settled down to see how he would 
do it, much in the manner of a first-night audience watching 
an old favourite creating a new part on the stage. Lord 
Morley, with his fine taste in the marshalling of arguments 
and his keen appreciation of the art of dialectics, is said to 
have forgotten his own political opinions for the moment, 
and to have envied Lord Lansdowne in being privileged 
to introduce and to handle a resolution making such a 
strong demand upon the intellect. Lord Lansdowne 
reminded the House that Oliver Cromwell declared that a 
House of Lords was necessary to protect the people against 
‘“an omnipotent House of Commons —the _horridest 
arbitrariness that ever existed in the world.” He attacked 
the land taxes and land valuation, and spoke of the valuers 
as young Daniels come to judgement at the rate of £500 
a year to solve insoluble conundrums. In view of the fate 
that has overtaken the land taxes Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech to-day is good to read. He concluded by saying 
that the Lords had got to fight at some time, and that the 
people would think the worse of them if they had not the 
courage of their opinions; in fact, as one of the back- 
woodsmen said, “‘ they would either have to fight or take 
a licking.” The speech was adroit and convincing. Of 
course arguments can be found for any given thesis. The 
fascination of the moment was to listen to the masters of 
debate on either side unfolding their minds and answering 
arguments which appeared to be irrefutable. It was a 
real treat. How could any one ever answer Lord Lans- 
downe ? He was followed by the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Loreburn, known to a very large circle of friends as “* Bob 
Reid.” If he was a strong partisan no one thought the 
worse of him for that, and if at times he might seem to 
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express himself almost in terms of bitterness, the House 
of Lords and every member of it liked him, as every one 
always likes the obvious possessor of a kind heart. He 
paid the House of Lords the compliment of always being 
wide awake when he was on the Woolsack, and would 
receive with friendly and courteous humour any one who 
wished to confer with him. Personally I thought all the 
better of him for being what is called a partisan. If he 
had been born and bred a Tory instead of a Liberal he 
would have made a first-class Die-hard. He once told me 
that he would not mind going tiger-hunting with me, and 
I was able to return the compliment. Lord Loreburn 
advised us that to reject the Budget was lawful but not 
constitutional. He then complained of the manner in 
which the House of Lords had rejected Liberal Bills ; 
particularly did he regret the loss of the Licensing Bill, 
and here came the note of bitterness: “ It came up to this 
House. It was not alive whenit came here. It had perished 
by the stiletto in Berkeley Square before it ever saw this 
House.” The Liberal Party, he said, ought to be secured 
against the repetition of such treatment. Lord Halsbury 
answered the Lord Chancellor, and declined, with char- 
acteristic rigour, to be tutored and threatened with the 
terrible consequences of disobedience. He would not value 
his seat in a House which would yield to such a paltry 
apprehension. This disclosed the frame of mind of the 
future leader of the Die-hards, of whom I shall have some- 
thing to say in another chapter. In a different vein, and 
in a different costume, Lord Ribblesdale described Mr. 
Lloyd George as being half pantaloon and half highwayman, 
a description that became at least a temporary classic. A 
more remarkable utterance was that of Lord Rosebery, 
from whom the followers of Lord Lansdowne expected a 
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great deal, on account of the philippic he had recently 
delivered at Glasgow. He once more tore the Budget to 
tatters, and then advised their lordships to pass it and to 
keep their powder dry for another day. This course, from 
the point of view of mere tactics, was quite arguable ; but 
what astonished us was his suggestion that if the Budget 
were to be killed, it should die an honourable death at the 
hands of a hundred and fifty super-peers to be deputed by 
the whole House to give the coup de grdéce. The youthful 
and obscure peers should stand aside and look on while 
the elder statesmen of credit and renown filed through the 
lobbies. It would be inartistic if the backwoodsmen were 
to be allowed to bludgeon the thing to death in their own 
clumsy fashion. Such a method would spoil the effect. 
The happy despatch must be scientifically given by a party 
of high-grade peers who would be an intellectual microcosm 
of their order, and whose names in the division list would 
incur the least possible amount of odium out-of-doors. 
Needless to say that this suggestion was not taken seriously. 
There is nothing that a peer, who has come all the way up 
to London to listen to a debate, likes so much as to take 
part in a division. When I was acting as whipper-in—in 
the House of Lords, not in the hunting-field—a brand-new 
bishop, whom I was asked to interview, told me that he was 
certainly going to take part in the division, just to see 
what it was like. ‘“‘ It seemed as if some of the peers were 
about to resume their functions. Divisions in the House 
of Lords are now so thinly scattered that, when one occurs, 
the peers cackle as if they had laid an egg.” Not even 
Lord Rosebery could keep them out of the lobby. And 
so the debate continued. In the House of Commons the 
library and the smoking-room are very often better filled 
than the House itself. Not so on this occasion in the House 
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of Lords. Every speaker had a good audience. The 
atmosphere was not quite like that of a full House of 
Commons, because there were no interruptions, but the 
peers came as near to cheering as peers ever can. On 
ordinary days their lordships, if they may be compared 
to a pack of hounds, would be called mute. ‘The House 
of Commons, in moments of excitement, might, to employ 
the same analogy, be called noisy. But in the Budget 
debate, even if the Lords did not give tongue overmuch, 
they scored to the cry, and joined in a rippling chorus 
of approval as they heard their own order being defended 
by the polished and witty eloquence of Lord Curzon, or 
listened to their case being stated in the pungent pro- 
secution of Lord Cawdor. Lord Curzon’s speech was the 
best in the debate. At any rate, it is better reading to-day 
than any other, and if a speech will stand the test of being 
read in the cold columns of Hansard a dozen years after 
it has been delivered, it will stand anything. The House 
of Lords was proud of Lord Curzon as an orator, and it is 
still proud of him. Among noblemen, and indeed among 
Englishmen, he is a self-made man. Although of long 
descent, he does not belong to what have been called the 
great governing families, for whose representatives some 
kind of political prominence is assured if they will only 
stretch out their hands to assume it. The Curzons of 
Kedleston have been squires and sheriffs and Members of 
Parliament for the county of Derby since Henry VI. was 
King. But nothing more. The Lord Scarsdale of the 
day entertained Doctor Johnson, and Kedleston is archi- 
tecturally the model for the Government House at Calcutta. 
So far, indeed, the family name and the family seat are 
historical. But the great position of the present holder 
of the title is due to his own gifts and his own energy, and 
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it is doubtful whether he ever displayed these gifts to 
greater advantage in Parliament than when he made that 
brilliant speech in the debate which I am trying to describe. 
Lord Morley is supposed to have said that the thing that 
matters most about a speech is who delivers it ; second to 
this in importance is how it is delivered; and the last 
thing that matters is what is said. All these three tests 
were amply satisfied by Lord Curzon. His commanding 
personality is too well known to need more than the briefest 
reference. His deportment when he is making a speech 
is a model that some of us would do well to copy, if only 
for the reason that he always holds his head up, and keeps 
his hands down and his feet still. This, by the way, is 
the initial recipe for horsemanship as well as for oratory. 
Lord Curzon’s speeches are always phrased in a manner 
which is not only pleasing to the ear, but which also pro- 
claims him both humorist and scholar. He is not afraid 
to use long words, but he plays on them with the soft pedal 
down, with the dexterous choice of one who is the complete 
and easy master of the English language. His style, 
moreover, is classical, and his subject-matter edifying ; 
so that he hands on to his own generation the torch of a 
dignified tradition that the imagination associates with 
the Parliamentary orators of old. 

Lord Curzon had intended to speak on the afternoon of 
Thursday, when it was thought the debate would draw to 
a close. The prophets doubted whether the Lords could 
stay the distance for more than four days. But, as the 
week drew on, it was evident that they were full of running, 
and that they would not have shot their bolt until the 
following Tuesday afternoon. On that day the Archbishop 
of York made his maiden speech with a sober defence of 
the Government, and was followed by Lord Curzon, who 
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held the House for the best part of an hour. The supreme 
concern of the nation, he said, was National Defence. 
Next to that was Social Reform, which as time advanced 
would be found more and more to make and unmake 
ministries. He resented the assumption that the Con- 
servatives were indifferent to social welfare, but declared 
that poverty has never yet been mitigated by taxation. 
The taxes now proposed would grow from sporadic con- 
fiscation to complete and uniform confiscation. He gave 
a fine old-fashioned literary flavour to his speech by quoting 
one of the resounding periods of Gibbon to show how the 
appetite for taxing the people was whetted by the moderate 
imposts of Augustus, until at last it sought satisfaction 
in the rapacity of Caracalla, who “* during his reign crushed 
alike every part of the Empire under the weight of his iron 
sceptre.” The noble lord sate down amid cheers the like 
of which had not been heard from the red leather benches 
for many a long day. <A peer who had taken part in the 
debates for over forty years told me it was the best speech 
he had ever heard in the House of Lords, and that it was 
probably the best that had been made there for many 
years before even he could remember. In my time I have 
only heard it equalled by the present Lord Lytton’s speech 
on behalf of Woman Suffrage, delivered a few years before 
the franchise was first granted to women. 


CHAPTER XIII 
FORESHADOWING THE DIE-HARD CAMPAIGN 


Rejection of the Budget by the Lords—The General Election of 1910— 
King Edward’s death in May—The First Gentleman in Europe— 
The Parliament Bill—The truce and its failure. 


Tue action of the House of Lords in rejecting the Budget 
has recently been labelled as a piece of incredible folly by 
one who, at the time, was very high in the councils of the 
Conservative Party. On my way up in the train to vote 
against the Budget, a Liberal, of some standing in the press 
of his own party, said to me, “‘ If you gentlemen throw out 
the Budget, we shall have the time of our lives.” Ata 
country house-party which took place two years after the 
event a great Liberal oracle delivered himself of the 
opinion that if the Lords had left the Budget alone he and 
his friends would hardly have known which move to make. 
On the other hand, there are Conservatives who still think 
that if the rejection of the Budget had been followed up 
by “damning the consequences” and stonewalling the 
Parliament Bill, the old Constitution would have been 
saved, and the hereditary peerage would still be seated at 
Westminster with the same powers that it had enjoyed 
for six hundred years. But all this is conjecture. What 
actually happened was a General Election. The Con- 
servatives could hardly hope to win outright, but they 
gained a hundred and five seats, a gain which would have 
265 
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vanquished a normal majority. As it was, the Govern- 
ment was left with a majority of a hundred and twenty- 
four, including the Irish Nationalists, so that the Liberal 
Government was dependent on the Irish vote for carrying 
their Budget. The actual figures were : 


Liberals Y ‘ : ; ; . 275 
Labour Members ; y : : 40 
Irish Nationalists ; . ; ; 82 
397 

Conservatives f ; ; ‘ wats 
Coalition Majority ; 5 124 


Perhaps the position can be described in a metaphor taken 
from the bridge table. The Lords had prevented their 
opponents from winning the rubber, but had marked up 
against themselves a very heavy score above the line. 

The King’s Speech of 21st February 1910 foreshadowed 
the reform of the composition and the powers of the House 
of Lords. Many of the Liberal Party thought that Mr. 
Asquith would meet Parliament with a “ chit ” from King 
Edward in his pocket, authorizing him to state that His 
Majesty would forthwith create enough peers to bring the 
House of Lords to their senses. But the Prime Minister 
disappointed his followers by announcing that he had no 
such document; no constitutional statesman, he said, 
could have properly asked for such a thing and no sovereign 
could be expected to give it. But their chagrin at the 
failure of their chief to produce what they called ‘“ the 
guarantees > was mitigated by the remembrance of his 
speech at the Albert Hall on 10th December, to the effect 
that neither he, nor any other Liberal Minister, would 
again submit to the rebuffs and humiliations of the last 
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four years, while the King’s Speech gave prominence to the 
reform of the powers and personnel of the House of Lords. 
There seemed to be some division of opinion in the Ministry 
about the relative claims of these two aspects of the 
question. Sir Edward Grey said that to leave the reform 
of the personnel to the Conservatives would result, for the 
Liberal Party, in “death, disaster and damnation.” 
But Mr. Asquith announced that the reform of the House 
of Lords would be postponed hasta mafiana, and, smiling, 
put the question by to the place it has occupied ever since ; 
for the moment he proposed to address himself to the 
Veto, as it now began to be called, of the Upper House. 
To this he was apparently forced because he had not yet 
carried his Budget ; and Mr. Redmond had made a rather 
menacing kind of speech at Tipperary, saying that the 
Budget ought not to be allowed to pass until it was known 
how the Prime Minister proposed to deal with the Lords 
in the event of their giving trouble about the Veto. Mr. 
Asquith then pacified Mr. Redmond by promising to go 
to the King and get the much-wished-for ‘ 
He would “tender advice to the Crown as to the steps 
which would have to be taken.” Mr. Redmond was 
satisfied. Mr. Balfour said, ‘“* The Prime Minister has 
bought the Irish vote for his budget, and has bought it 
successfully. The price he has paid is the price of the 
dignity of his office and of all the great traditions which 
he, of all men, ought to uphold.” Mr. Asquith bore this 
rebuke with fortitude; to conciliate Mr. Redmond was 
well worth any amount of lectures from Mr. Balfour. So 
he introduced the Parliament Bill with a trap for the unwary 
in the shape of the now famous preamble setting forth that 
‘** Whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of 
Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted 
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on a popular instead of hereditary basis, but such substitu- 
tion cannot be immediately brought into operation . . .” 
Political irony has surely never gone further than this. 
Wellnigh three lustres have glided by since this became 
an Act, and the hereditary peerage is still sitting at West- 
minster—shorn of some of its power, no doubt—but with 
all its other congenital anomalies, the despair of the heresy- 
hunter and a monumental warning to the reformer. After 
this there almost seems to be some hope for the survival 
of the Book of Common Prayer. The Budget now received 
the Royal Assent amidst joyous shouts of relief from the 
Radicals. The passing of it had been a narrow squeak. 
The event was illustrated in the then green Westminster 
Gazette by a really well-drawn cartoon which would not 
have disgraced Sir John Tenniel himself, depicting Mr. 
Lloyd George passing the winning-post in the guise of the 
tortoise, with Mr. Balfour some way behind him in the 
guise of the hare. 

The decks were now cleared for the final conflict in the 
open between the Ministry and the House of Lords, when 
our good King Edward died on the 6th May. It is using 
no mere phrase to say that everybody loved him. Without 
any striving after effect he always seemed to his people 
to be the incarnation of that simple and kindly jollity 
which is one of their own most lovable characteristics. 
He was the complete negation of a certain kind of pedantry 
that we English dislike and distrust. He was what we 
call “‘a hearty fellow.” His jovial presence, the breadth 
of his smile, his love of the thoroughbred horse, his enjoy- 
ment of all that makes for good cheer quickened those 
simple English hearts who always keep a large warm corner 
for the jolly side of life. And withal he was every inch 
The King of England and every inch The First Gentleman 
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in Europe. Thackeray would not have satirized us for 
making much of King Edward. He conquered Paris at a 
time when Paris was not too friendly to us. He fascinated 
the French in a trice. And he made it look so easy. A 
drive in the boulevards, a basket of La France roses pre- 
sented to the French President, the happy phrase ‘* Je me 
sens chez moi,” and the thing was done as no one else 
could do it. It has been the fashion to present him as an 
accomplished director of the councils of Europe. Perhaps 
Mr. Balfour described him more nearly when he said that 
King Edward was not a dexterous diplomatist but a great 
monarch. Mr. Balfour was then speaking in the House 
of Commons a few days after the King had died. On the 
same day Lord Lansdowne had spoken of his friend and 
sovereign in the House of Lords with real emotion, which 
was shared by both Parliament and people. The King 
died early in May, but he died without giving “ the 
guarantees.” It would have been interesting to see how 
King Edward would have dealt with his Ministers and with 
that portion of public opinion which really counted. In 
a mild kind of way the general public now went as near to 
taking an interest in a constitutional crisis as ever they 
have been since the Reform Bill; but, in truth, our old 
friend the man in the street did not care very much about 
the state of parties. He had no passionate belief in either 
of them. He had been told that if the Lords rejected the 
Budget the present dispensation of Divine Providence 
would forthwith be determined. But the Lords rejected 
the Budget and the world went on just the same. No one 
was going to burn ricks to pass the Parliament Bill. But 
among politicians the game was played in real earnest. 
Apart from deep-rooted convictions on either side with 
regard to the Constitution in Church and State, there were 
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practical considerations of the highest urgency which 
compelled the Liberals to do all they knew to pass the 
Parliament Bill so as to make it possible for them to pass 
a Home Rule Bill for Ireland. A Home Rule Bill was long 
overdue. The Nationalists had presented their I.0.U. 
time after time. During those anxious weeks before the 
Budget had been passed, the sheriff’s officers had actually 
been in possession, and an execution had only just been 
stayed. It was only a matter of time before they would 
again be knocking at the door. By hook or by crook a 
Home Rule Bill must be got through the Lords and receive 
the Royal Assent. Howwasittobedone? King Edward’s 
death had placed the Government in a very awkward 
position. There was a general feeling that the closing 
weeks and months of his life had not been eased nor his 
illness assuaged by the anxiety and stress that were weighing 
him down. To ask the new King to throw his father’s 
crown into the hazard by signing a blank cheque in favour 
of the Government for the creation of new peers was a 
proceeding that might, to say the least of it, savour of bad 
taste. 

Then some one had a brain-wave. A suggestion was 
made that a truce between parties should be called, and 
that a few of the leaders on both sides should parley with 
each other behind closed doors in the hopes of resettling 
the English Constitution by agreement. This was an 
entirely new departure in the history of parties, but it was 
acquiesced in, or at any rate not opposed, by what is called 
public opinion. Most people take much comfort in the 
idea of a conference. It seems to them to be something 
safe and reasonable which will save them the trouble of 
taking sides, and spare them the disagreeable experience 
of having to think for themselves. Not so the Die-hards. 
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A minority on both sides eyed the locked door of the con- 
ference-room with very grave misgivings. A real quint- 
essential Die-hard, although he may not say so, never entirely 
trusts his leaders not to sell the pass behind his back. 
On this occasion neither the extreme left of the Radicals, 
nor the extreme right of the Tories, liked the idea of their 
own champions sitting in secret round the same table 
with the champions of those to whom they were tempera- 
mentally and diametrically opposed. The thing would 
end in a compromise; a great principle was at stake ; 
and there is nothing so wicked as a compromise about a 
principle. Indeed, to a certain frame of mind, a compromise 
about anything is an unspeakable piece of poltroonery. 
Some of the Tory Die-hards, while admitting the difficulty 
of refusing to parley, heartily wished that the Conference 
had never been suggested. In their view there was nothing 
about which they wished to confer. They held that the 
Liberal Party had created the difficulty, and that the 
Liberal Party ought to be left to get out of it in the best 
way they could. A conference would only give them a 
measure of help to which they were not entitled. The 
Lords had kept their word and passed the Budget now 
that it had been ratified at a general election. The Con- 
stitution had therefore functioned quite correctly, and was 
vigorous enough to survive without being submitted to an 
operation on the conference table. If it did not suit the 
Liberals, let them change it if they could. If further talk 
were necessary, Parliament, and not a private room, was 
the proper place for discussion. Some such views as these 
were expressed in certain Tory circles, but opinion in 
favour of the conference gained ground, and on the 17th 
of June it was announced from Downing Street that the 
first meeting had taken place at the Prime Minister’s house 
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between Mr. Asquith, Lord Crewe, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Birrell, representing the Government, and Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Lord Cawdor, representing the Opposition. They conferred 
twelve times before the adjournment of Parliament, which, 
owing to the cessation of party strife, could be arranged 
to take place at a decent date before the 12th of August. 
Nine more meetings were held during the autumn session 
of Parliament, and on the 10th of November it was officially 
announced that no agreement had been reached. In a 
few days the scene was shifted to Parliament itself, and 
more particularly to the House of Lords, where the old- 
fashioned Conservative, who hated change, had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing both parties rolling up their sleeves and 
setting to work to carve up the ancient Constitution. The 
Liberals recommended the simple but drastic short-circuit 
operation which would limit the powers of the House of 
Lords, while the Conservatives recommended a variety of 
remedies such as joint sittings of both Houses, the Referen- 
dum, a reduction in the number of peers, and watering 
down the hereditary principle by the introduction of peers 
who had some other qualification besides the hitherto 
respectable title of being the sons of their fathers. 


& * * s * * 


CHAPTER XIV 


(BY ANOTHER HAND) 
THE DIE-HARD CAMPAIGN 


The Parliament Bill—Hedgers and ditchers—Organization of cam- 
paign—Lord lLansdowne’s letter—The “ Halsbury’”’ dinner— 
Historic debate in the Lords—Surrender of principle and disastrous 
division. 

Ir’s a far cry in these days from legislation to fox-hunting ; 

the two don’t mix as they used to do, and this is due in 

a very large measure to the fact that the personnel of the 

House of Commons has almost entirely changed. For 

instance, up to within eighty years ago at least three- 

quarters of the House was composed of men who, if not 
the possessors of “* broad acres,” were the sons of big land- 
owners, whom in due course they succeeded. Accordingly 
the duties of an M.P. were more or less equally divided 
between town and country. And very rightly so. Parlia- 
ment was a very necessary institution, but it was not the 
only thing that counted in the life of the nation. Property 
was also a part of the Constitution and, as such, carried with 
it certain duties in return for which rights were granted. 

And it was because our forefathers realized this and acted 

up to their convictions that the year was divided, so to 

speak, into two parts, the larger of which was set aside for 
the carrying out of those hundred-and-one duties—social, 
273 T 
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sporting, yes, and political too—that were the very life- 
breath of every county. Parliament of course had its 
due of service, but it was not allowed a monopoly of 
attention. 

Things are very different now. Whereas formerly the 
House sat for five months in the year, nine months is now 
no uncommon occurrence, with the result that the old 
representative families who still have estates to look after 
are unable to spare the time that Parliament demands. 
And so it has happened that others, with little or no stake 
in county life, have succeeded them. ‘There may be com- 
pensating advantages, but they are not very easy to 
discover. 

Nevertheless, despite the arduousness of the task of 
having to shoulder a double burden of responsibility,—for 
hunting is but one incident in the life of a country gentle- 
man,—there are yet a few scions of noble houses who do 
their duty religiously, both in Parliament and in the country, 
just as their fathers did it before them. As they were 
brought up so they continue. ‘Tradition personified, that 
is what it comes to, and, so long as a ceiling and a beam 
are left over their heads, so long as they can afford to live 
in the county of their birth, this instinctive sense of fatherly 
responsibility towards those who for generations have lived 
on the family estate will remain the treasured heirloom of 
every Tory gentleman. 

Of such metal was Willoughby de Broke. Duty was his 
watchword. He loved Compton Verney and everything to 
do with it with a depth of affection that seemed fathom- 
less. It is true that he was never happier than when in 
the hunting-field, yet though he kept tight hold of country 
life, he never let it take too great a hold of him. He had 
duties to perform outside Warwickshire, duties which very 
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naturally curtailed his indulgence in sport, but I never 
knew him to sacrifice duty for pleasure, no matter how 
irksome the task. 

And this splendid trait in his character was brought 
very forcibly before me, particularly during the late 
summer of 1911. I refer to the political crisis of which 
the high-water mark was the passing of the Parliament 
Bill. 

In a previous chapter this incident is briefly referred 
to, but only briefly, for he had made up his mind, and he 
told me so, to write a full account, so far as he personally 
knew it, of this, the most serious Constitutional disaster 
since the Great Rebellion. ‘It must all be written down 
in black and white,” he said, “so that those who run may 
read.” 

We worked together very closely in those momentous 
days, so that I knew everything he did, and most of his 
thoughts. How he worked, what energy he brought to 
bear! Did ever a cause find so irresistible or determined 
a champion ? No Crusader was ever more inspired by the 
righteousness of his actions than was Willoughby during 
those days. And then came the stunning blow, not so 
much in the fact of defeat as the knowledge of the in- 
evitable consequences, so disastrous for the future welfare 
of the nation. On looking back now, and remembering 
as I do, very clearly, a talk I had with him after the night 
of the fatal division in the House of Lords, I really believe 
that the soil was then prepared that nurtured his last 
illness. But however that may be, I saw that his heart— 
his political heart—was wellnigh broken. 

The many incentives which in 1911 and _ preceding 
years finally induced Mr. Asquith to introduce the Parlia- 
ment Bill have been already briefly stated in the foregoing 
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chapter. But when all is said and done, the citadel of 
the Radical attack was the House of Lords, which had 
dared to refer measures of supreme importance, on more 
than one occasion, to the decision of the people. 

Now, ever since the days of Cromwell, whenever an 
ambitious leader has found himself on the wrong side of 
the popular fence, he has always tried to regain his lost 
favour by breaking down the Constitutional rails. There 
is nothing new in the procedure; such has and always 
will be the method of those whose political creed is based 
on theory instead of practice. Mr. Asquith was here a 
case in point. Realizing that his political star was on the 
wane, he tried, in April 1910, to stay its declination by 
introducing what was described as the “* People’s Budget.” 
The Commons passed it, but the Lords threw it out. A 
General Election followed in December 1910, and, although 
he was returned to power, his majority, over and above the 
Conservative vote, was entirely dependent upon the Irish 
Nationalists, who, as the price of their support, demanded 
Home Rule. But here was the rub. The Lords would 
most certainly refuse to pass any such measure unless their 
existing Constitutional powers were abrogated, for the 
country had time and again refused to break up the Union. 
How, then, was the difficulty to be overcome ? There was 
only one course of action: the Constitutional cloth must 
be cut to make a Radical coat. And so a measure was 
devised, known as the Lords’ Veto or Parliamentary Bill, 
which, briefly stated, overrode the power of the Lords 
to refer questions of grave national importance for the 
decision of the people. 

It is not difficult to see that, such a measure once on 
the statute-book, the passing of Home Rule and indeed 
any “* cock-brain legislation *—to use a Disraelian metaphor 
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—would be as simple as falling off a tree. The Radicals 
had often threatened to curtail the power exercised by the 
Second Chamber, for the House of Lords barred the way 
to all vote-catching legislation. Returned to power there- 
fore, and hard pressed by the Irish Nationalists, the Parlia- 
ment Bill was drawn up and circulated among Members 
the day after the Easter Recess had begun, April 29, 1910. 
Home Rule was now in sight. 

Events might have moved quicker but for the lamentable 
death of King Edward in May, when a truce was called, 
to be followed in June by an inter-Party Conference, or 
the Constitutional Conference, as it was called, which tried 
to remove the deadlock between the two Houses. Parlia- 
ment reassembled on June 8, the Budget was introduced 
and passed by the 30th, accepted by the Upper House, 
and on July 29 the Commons rose, not to meet again until 
November. But if the political sky looked calm, there 
were black clouds rolling up apace. On the 10th November 
—five days before the House met again—it was officially 
announced that the Constitutional Conference had broken 
down. And now what was to happen? Once again the 
deadlock had arisen, and this time in no spirit of compromise. 
The House was in the worst of moods. 

There were rumours abroad of all kinds and descriptions. 
Mr. Asquith had decided to resign: Mr. Bonar Law had 
been asked to take office: a dissolution was imminent ; 
neither Party was prepared to take the helm. But over 
and above the riot of gossip and speculation, a report 
gained ground that the Radical leader, forecasting the 
future, had forced the King’s assent to the creation of an 
indefinite number of peers in order to ensure the acceptance 
of the Parliament Bill if and when it reached the House of 
Lords. Only a few really believed that the Cabinet could 
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have descended to such depths of Constitutional degrada- 
tion. Suddenly, however, in November Mr. Asquith decided 
to goto the country. The result was a foregone conclusion : 
nothing had really happened to change the electoral 
decision of the previous January. The Radicals of course 
were returned to power. 

Parliament met on January 31 of the New Year— 
1911. Back again in office, still with the Irish blunder- 
buss at their heads, in the last days of February the Parlia- 
ment Bill was forced to the front line of legislation. The 
Nationalists would wait no longer, they would brook no 
denial, and so Mr. Asquith had to bow to their demands. 

But Tory opposition was strong ; the arguments against 
the measure were really unanswerable; also the country 
was waking up to the trickery of the Government. In 
short, every one now saw that the immediate object of the 
Parliament Bill was to ensure the passing of Home Rule. 
With one loud and united voice the Conservative leaders, 
as also the rank and file throughout the country, condemned 
the measure: every platform was a position of attack. 
In the House of Commons the Government winced; out- 
side, their supporters were unhappy. The pace was too 
hot; the price for Nationalist support loomed terribly 
big. But there was no turning back now. A Gadarene 
descent it might be, but down the “steep place’ Mr. 
Asquith and his followers were compelled to go. Only 
the Irish rubbed their hands with glee, for at last they were 
in sight of their goal. 

Nevertheless the Parliament Bill passed the Commons, 
on May 15, and in due course was sent to the House of 
Lords. There of course amendments were inserted; that 
was inevitable, but the most important was that which 
excluded Home Rule from the scope of the Bill. There 
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were others, but they amounted to very little. Home Rule 
was the one thing the Lords stood out against, but it was 
just the one thing Mr. Asquith dare not give way about. 

Even here, however, the Lords were ready to meet the 
Government half-way. In the case of a deadlock between 
the two Houses there was an amendment to the effect that 
the question in issue should be decided by a Referendum. 
Lord Hugh Cecil was the author of the suggestion; but 
the Government were not their own masters; the Irish 
ruled the roost and would have none of it. What else 
was to be expected? The Nationalist dream ruled ‘ out 
of order,” Mr. Asquith’s political life was not worth a day’s 
purchase. It was neck or nothing. 

Revised and made to conform with Constitutional 
practice, the Bill was returned to the Commons, but the 
Lords’ amendments were one and all rejected. What was 
to be the next step ? 

I have already said that during the end of the previous 
year rumours were afloat that Mr. Asquith had obtained 
the King’s assent to the creation of peers, in the event 
of the House of Lords refusing to pass certain measures. 
Rumours amounted almost to a certainty now, for the 
Radical leader had let it be known that he would have the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. The only 
question was, would the Lords, in view of such a threat, 
capitulate ? Every day the conviction was gaining ground 
that Mr. Asquith had forced the King’s consent to the 
creation of peers; so much so that action, in such an 
event, had been under discussion by the Conservative 
leaders. But on this score there was a slight rift in the 
lute, which was very marked among the Tory Back-benchers 
of both Houses. Worse still, conferences and meetings 
seemed only to accentuate disagreement Still, as yet the 
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Party stood united, and all wished that it should remain 
so, though there was an uncomfortable feeling that the 
leaders were thinking of surrender. Could it possibly be ? 

A suspicion of the Party tactics had taken root in the 
minds of many Conservative peers and Members of Parlia- 
ment, to such an extent indeed that, in order to guard 
against all risks, a small group of peers, including Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Selborne, Lord Halsbury and of course 
Willoughby de Broke, had been laying plans to weather 
if possible the coming storm. There were several in the 
House of Commons too—Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
late George Wyndham, Lord Hugh and Lord Robert Cecil, 
Sir Edward Carson, Mr. F. E. Smith and others—who had 
also been watching the political sky and seen the clouds 
gathering. It was not long before these two groups got 
together, discussed the outlook, and agreed upon a plan 
of campaign, the initial phase of which was the awakening 
of others, in both Houses, to the insidious policy of the 
Radical wreckers. 

I have rarely known a movement which “ caught on ” 
so quickly. The disastrous consequences, if the Parlia- 
ment Bill became the law of the land, had only to be 
explained to be realized. Lord Curzon, Lord Derby, 
Mr. Walter Long and several other prominent men of 
the Party all helped to fan the flame. They ranked indeed 
as prophets and, as such, were looked up to and reverenced 
for their inspired action and brave words. But for them, 
conviction and enthusiasm would have spread slower. 
As it was, the movement “ went forward from strength to 
strength ” with nothing to stay its course. 

And in this connection, I remember so well—some 
time towards the end of May, I think it was,—Willoughby 
started the idea of a luncheon party to which some of the 
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younger peers and Members of Parliament were to be 
invited “to hear the right stuff*—as he was so fond of 
describing Tory principles—vital now when the Con- 
stitution and the Union were in danger. All was accord- 
ingly arranged and a latter-day peer was the host. The 
gathering was a large one. Lord Curzon and Mr. Walter 
Long both spoke. They were at the top of their fighting 
form and raked the Bill and its supporters with criticism 
as deadly as it was earnest. Those who had come to learn 
very soon mastered their lesson. “ Let them make their 
peers,” said Lord Curzon, ‘‘ we will die in the last ditch 
before we give in.” The enthusiasm was intense. Mr. 
Long was equally emphatic in his advice to fight the 
iniquitous measure to the bitter end. 

There were no faint hearts when the proceedings 
finished ; all were prepared to “‘do or die.” The “ last 
ditch ” was the objective and every one swore by it. And 
so it came about that from that day those who were opposed 
to the Bill were known as “ ditchers.”» From Lord Curzon’s 
phrase the word was coined; we were both proud of it 
and the mint from which it came. 

There were many other equally enthusiastic gatherings 
at which the leaders “‘ halloed * on the Tory pack. Was 
ever a Party more determined or united ? And so things 
continued until the month of July, when suddenly the word 
went forth from Conservative leaders that, if the Govern- 
ment still held by their determination to force the Parlia- 
ment Bill by the creation of peers, then the hunt must 
stop ! 

Imagine the consternation that resulted. But anyhow, 
one felt sure that such leaders as Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Long had not cried off; that was inconceivable. There 
were some of course who, though outwardly opposed to 
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the Bill, were secretly longing for a happy and easy path 
of retreat. But no one imagined for one moment that 
among these would be found peers and others who had 
sworn to “ die in the last ditch.” Yet such was the case. 
Their names are not forgotten; they are written with 
indelible ink. 

‘““ When I was young,” said Willoughby, “the cry was 
‘On, Stanley, on!’ now it’s ‘ Back, Stanley, back !°” 

I know Willoughby felt all this keenly. Imbued with 
deep convictions and high principles, he was too much 
inclined to measure others by his own standard. But 
although he deplored the attitude of mind of the “* hedger ” 
peer, or indeed any noble lord who had not the courage 
of his convictions, he never allowed others to belittle his 
Order. After all, a peer of the realm was one of a family; 
if there were political blockheads or black sheep among 
them, they were not the care of any casual shepherd ; 
there is honour, he would have argued, outside the category 
of “thieves”! To exemplify my meaning: on one occasion 
a certain Radical Prime Minister, who shall be nameless, 
happened to be standing by him in the Chamber when a 
particularly dull and verbose peer was on his legs. ‘“* Who 
on earth,” said the leader, ‘‘ is that absurd individual ? ” 
“You ought to know, sir; you made him a peer,” replied 
Willoughby. ‘Did I? May God forgive me!” was the 
reply. | 

But to continue. The “ slight rift * was now becoming 
an open breach. It was quite certain that there was a 
Tory section in both Houses which was for fighting it out, 
come what might. On the other hand, there was every 
indication that the leaders were less than half-hearted in 
the matter. There was very little doubt about that. 
Very shortly all the cards were on the table, face upwards. 
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Surrender was the order of the day ; sides were immediately 
taken ; two camps were formed in the Party, and the name 
*“ hedger ” was given to those who agreed to accept the 
advice of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. 

But although the ‘* hedgers’ were the official section 
and had the Party organization at their backs, the 
*“ ditchers ” not only included some of the most brilliant 
and best-known men in both Houses, but their enthusiasm, 
determination and energy far outweighed anything of the 
sort to be found in the other camp. The first followed 
their leader unreasoning, whereas individual and collective 
conviction formed the “ ditchers *” into a solid phalanx. 
But they had as yet no organization, no recognized chief 

And now it was that Lord Halsbury stepped forward. 
A vigorous opponent of the Parliament Bill from the outset, 
his position in the Party, his long political experience and 
ability, not to mention his Constitutional knowledge and 
integrity of purpose, singled him out as leader in the present 
crisis. It was not an enviable position. It meant a 
definite, if temporary, breach between lifelong friends and 
colleagues with whom he had worked practically through- 
out the whole of his political career. However, there it 
was; he felt, like others, that the welfare of the country 
was at stake, and that in these circumstances all personal 
considerations must go by the board ; and so he undertook 
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to champion the great cause. 

But now came the question of organization. Scarcely 
three weeks, and the vital division in the Lords would take 
place. Lord Halsbury in 1911 was seventy-eight, his 
health was not good, and often he was obliged to remain 
indoors for days together. Thus it came about that Lord 
Selborne acted for him as head of a small committee which 
ran the campaign. Others who worked with him were 
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Lord Salisbury, George Wyndham, Lord Robert and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith, with 
Willoughby de Broke and Lord Lovat as Whips. 

Never did the wheels of action turn quicker. Lord 
Lovat lent his house in Grosvenor Gardens, and within 
two days everything was in full swing; voluntary helpers 
were set to work; typists and shorthand writers were 
engaged, and if any one had looked in on the third morning 
he would have thought that the firm had been “ established 
over a hundred years”! And all this was due to 
Willoughby—with Lord Lovat at his right hand—who, of 
a sudden, seemed to develop a flair for organization, for 
he not only hit on the right men for his purpose, but those 
he selected, fascinated by his personality, worked for him 
early and late. I can bear witness to that, for I was with 
him from the very outset until the end. 

How every one worked! It was the height of the season. 
The days were stifling, and the interest excited in the 
movement produced a continuous stream of reporters, 
well-wishers and advisers. Letters poured in from all 
over the country : offers of help and telegrams of encourage- 
ment came from all parts of the kingdom—I had almost 
said the empire. And there, the centre of this maelstrom 
of excitement, sat Willoughby de Broke as calm and 
collected as though waiting outside a covert for a fox to 
** break.” 

Any new organization naturally attracts all the ne’er- 
do-wells and out-at-elbow individuals in the kingdom. 
If they can’t get taken on, they ask for a loan—generally 
the latter. We soon discovered this, and as Willoughby’s 
generosity knew no bounds, few “‘ were sent empty away.” 
One instance I remember well. The individual in question 
had got into trouble and asked for rather a large sum ; 
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Willoughby, of course, helped him, and, what was more, 
said he would see the solicitor and, if necessary, appear in 
court on his behalf. ‘‘ How could I do otherwise ?”’ he 
said; ** he’s a friend.” 

Over and above all this indoor organization there were 
public meetings to be arranged ; speakers to be obtained ; 
letters to be written to the press; and last, but by no means 
least, the work of canvassing every peer, by letter or inter- 
view, in order to know exactly who could be relied upon to 
vote against the Bill. But for the help of such stalwarts 
as Lords Lovat, Stanhope, Clanwilliam, Raglan and 
Saltoun it would have been wellnigh impossible to have 
covered the ground in time. To hasten matters therefore, 
and as a large number of peers were away from London 
or abroad, the following resolution, agreed to at a meeting 
held at Lord Halsbury’s house on July 12, was sent to 
every peer, who was asked, if he approved, to sign and 
return it : 

Resolved —tTo adhere to such amendments as may be carried 
in Committee of the House of Lords on the Parliament Bill 
which would have the effect of securing to the Second Chamber 
the powers at present exercised by the House of Lords, not- 


withstanding the possible creation of Peers or the Dissolution 
of Parliament. 


The following week it became pretty well known that 
Mr. Asquith, seeing the opposition that was brewing, 
intended to show his hand in the Commons and reveal 
the full strength of his position—in short, to announce 
the fact that, if the Lords refused to accept the Bill, 
the King would override their opposition by the creation 
of peers. 

In this connection speculation was rife as to how many 
were required ? On a count, that is to say, reckoning the 
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number of Radicals who would vote for the Bill, and Lord 
Halsbury’s followers who would vote against it—plus a 
few incomprehensibles—the Government, it was believed, 
had decided upon the creation of 132. On the other hand, 
there were well-founded reports that no risks were to be 
taken, and therefore—in for a penny in for a pound— 
400 or 500 was to be the Cabinet hatch! I recollect Lord 
Halsbury, among others, saying that months would elapse, 
and many more made to elapse, if Mr. Asquith decided 
to “‘ run amok ” in this direction. Indeed, the conviction 
that the birth of the innocents would take so long was one 
of the “ditcher” arguments for “ holding on” at all 
costs. Then came the speculation as to who were to be 
dishonoured! Mr. Lloyd George, within quite recent 
memory, had damned the House of Lords “ up hill and down 
dale *: the peers were bloodsuckers, land robbers and the 
vilest enemies of the people. He even went so far as to 
describe their eldest sons as “‘ the first of the litter.””> And 
now this sink of national iniquity was to be filled to over- 
flowing. Who among Mr. Asquith’s followers would so 
debase himself as to be made a peer? ‘Their name was 
legion: sacrificial offers simply poured in. ‘* Won't all 
these fellows feel uncomfortable and out of it when they 
come here,” said the head of a very old family to Willoughby 
on one occasion. ‘* Not at all,” was the answer. ‘I shall 
make a point of knowing them all; take them round the 
House ; show them everything, and I am prepared to bet 
you 1000 to 10 that in six months or less they will every 
one of them be as sound a Tory as I am.” 

Monday, 24th July, was the day settled for the pro- 
nouncement. Indignation among Conservatives increased 
hourly as the news spread. But the Radical leader was 
not to have it all his own way. Several members, of whom 
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Lord Hugh Cecil was the moving spirit, determined that 
on no account should the House listen to him. 

The afternoon arrived and, Questions finished, Mr. 
Asquith, in a packed House, rose to make his statement. 
Hardly had he reached the table when Lord Hugh appealed 
to the Speaker to be allowed to ask a question. There 
were the usual cries of dissent from the Government benches 
and, of course, counter-cries from the Opposition. Neither 
speaker would give way. Then the uproar commenced 
in real earnest. Try as he would, defiant as he appeared, 
not one word was heard of what Mr. Asquith was trying 
to say. The longer he stood, the louder he spoke and 
gesticulated, the more deafening became the uproar. 
Members shouted defiance at one another across the floor, 
shook their fists, and even rose from their seats threaten- 
ing to settle the matter by other means than argument. 
A free fight seemed certain. Still the Radical leader 
stood his ground. For twenty minutes at least the con- 
fusion continued. At last, white with anger, and certainly 
unnerved, he flung his papers on the table and resumed 
his seat. ‘This was what was known as the Cecil scene. 

That night, gauging no doubt the extent to which this 
opposition might be carried, Lord Lansdowne issued a 
letter to his supporters, of which the following is a copy : 


LAaNspowNE Hovsg, 
July 24th, 1911. 


My Lorp—The announcement made by the Prime Minister 
leaves no room for doubt that His Majesty’s Government are 
now empowered to force the passage of the Parliament Bill 
through the House of Lords by means of a practically unlimited 
creation of peers. 

We shall therefore have to decide whether, by desisting from 
further opposition, we shall render it possible for His Majesty’s 
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Government to carry the Bill in the House of Lords as at present 
constituted, or whether, by insisting on our amendments, we 
shall bring about a creation of peers in numbers which may 
overwhelm the present House, and paralyse its action in the 
future without in any way retarding the passage of the Parlia- 
ment Bill. 

I have come to the conclusion that the former alternative 
is preferable in the interests of the House, the Unionist Party, 
and the country. 

Nor can I bring myself to believe that our supporters will 
not realize that we are no longer free agents, and that the course 
which I have indicated involves no responsibility for the Bill 
and no complicity with those who are promoting it. 

It is of the utmost importance that I should be made aware 
of the views of those peers who usually act with us, and I should 
therefore be grateful if your lordship would, with the least 
possible delay, let me know whether you are prepared to support 
me in the course which I feel it my duty to recommend. I have 
the honour to be, my Lord, yours faithfully, 

LANSDOWNE. 


Three days later there appeared in The Times (27th) a 
list of those peers who promised him their support. There 
were 234. 

In his efforts to keep his Party together Lord Lansdowne 
had five very energetic assistants—the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Lords Curzon, Midleton, Dunmore and Newton. 
They proselytized wherever a peer was to be found; they 
talked much of State interests, but self-preservation was 
not forgotten. An influx of some hundreds of new peers ! 
The very idea was intolerable. The possible loss of aristo- 
cratic prestige, abroad, seemed a prevalent objection to 
such a contingency, but, as Willoughby remarked to a 
certain peer who had qualms on this score, ‘‘ a handsome 
‘tip’ would invariably ensure his being called * Mi’ lord,’ 
however many peers might be created.” 
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Lord Curzon, in a letter to The Times of the same date, 
put the case for surrender in far less equivocal language, 
for he dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s and seemed to 
suggest that Bedlam was the only place for those who 
differed from him. The truth was out, a cleavage in the 
Party was now irrevocable, and “* hedgers ” and “* ditchers ” 
were from this day at daggers drawn. 

Political convictions have a freer run in the Lords than 
in the Commons, for the simple reason that the peers have 
no constituents to consider. One has a right to expect 
therefore that all personal advantages are merged in the 
greater consideration of national welfare. At any rate, 
that is a constitutional factor which the peers have to their 
credit in the minds of the electors. 

It must be remembered that the actual “ ditcher ” 
movement was only conceived within three weeks of the 
final struggle in the Lords, so that everything to counteract 
Radical determination and Conservative surrender had to 
be done at top speed. Still the ‘“ ditcher”? movement 
gained impetus every day. Several public meetings were 
arranged, notably at the Queen’s Hall and the Chelsea 
Town Hall. The notice was short, but both were packed 
to overflowing. 

From all parts of London and the kingdom applications 
poured in for meetings and speakers: enthusiasm was 
approaching white heat. So far as possible, the demand 
was supplied. But the fact remained that there were not 
enough speakers to go round—let alone the shortness of 
the time. But at any rate one thing was very clear— 
public opinion, to all outward appearance, was solid against 
the Bill. 

In connection with these public meetings an incident 
occurred which was typical of Willoughby. It was a huge 

U 
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gathering—in Finsbury, I think—packed with opposition, 
which was expressed in yells and shouts directly he got 
on his feet. But that made no difference: he stood 
as calm and collected as though he was getting applause. 
For five minutes, if not more, the din continued. Then 
he got in a word. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
‘*T am what is called a peer of the realm.” 
bit too much for the noisy crowd; they knew he was a 
“lord,” but to insult them by confessing it—! Again 
there was pandemonium. I really thought the platform 
was going to be stormed. A hundred or so, back-benchers, 


This was a 


rose in their seats cursing his existence and threatening 
his ‘“* head *” and ‘“‘ neck.” Several women shrieked with 
fright ; sticks and fists were freely waved, quite in the 
style of Donnybrook Fair. For ten minutes, this time, he 
seemed to be face to face with the most rowdy inmates 
of the infernal regions. But exhaustion and hoarseness 
having done their work he began again, and in the same 
perfectly calm and innocent voice, repeated, “I am what 
is called a peer of the realm.” He waited for another 
outburst, but as it never came he continued, ‘‘ And now, 
having had a good look at my face, perhaps you would like 
to see my back?” And with that he turned right round 
and stood as rigid as a post, with one coat-tail under his 
arm. ‘There were a few seconds’ pause: just time enough 
for the audience to grasp the wit of the situation, and then, 
a still small voice, “Oh dear! oh dear! look at that 
now.” It was the climax. Never shall I forget the peals 
of laughter that followed; it seemed unending. And 
when, every now and again, it subsided, there was always 
the small voice “Oh dear! oh dear!” to start it afresh. 
But it did stop eventually, and then for forty minutes 
Willoughby held the meeting in the hollow of his hand. 


- 
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He could do that; the roughest opposition audience always 
listened to him in the end, convinced of his honesty and 
sincerity. 

After the meeting the weirdest-looking individual came 
up to me and asked to speak to “‘ that lord.” He looked 
like nothing on earth. I think he must have shrunk a 
good deal in these, his latter days, for his clothes, which 
were very worn, hung on him in festoons. His long hair 
must have attracted the attention of some devoted dress- 
maker, for it was cut in “* flounces.” He certainly hadn’t 
shaved for a week, and “* what-the-devil-are-you-looking-at ” 
was his frame of mind. Added to this he kept on fumbling 
in his pocket for a handkerchief, which he unfortunately 
never found. Also he seemed quite unconscious that he 
wore no tie, for he never ceased feeling for it and looking 
down his nose to see where it had got to. And all the time 
he was muttering, ‘‘ Where’s that lord? I want him.” 
Suddenly he saw Willoughby and made a bee-line for him. 
““ Give me yer ’and,” he said, “* you’re the right sort.” 
And having crushed every finger in his earnest grip, he 
strode off in his festoon garments just as pleased with his 
action as with his appearance. 

Another month and the country would have been in 
an uproar. But the Government had no intention of 
allowing the fire of opposition to spread. 

Then it was decided to hold a great “* No Surrender ” 
dinner at the Hotel Cecil, with Lord Halsbury as the 
guest, at which all the most prominent “ ditchers ” should 
speak. The date agreed upon was the 26th July. There 
was scarcely a week to arrange everything, but Willoughby 
de Broke and Lord Lovat set to work without a moment’s 
delay and carried the whole thing through. That was 
indeed a tour de force. 
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In addition to Lord Halsbury the following were to be 
present and all had agreed to speak: the Duke of 
Northumberland (father of the present peer), Lord Selborne, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, George 
Wyndham, Sir Edward Carson, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord 
Milner, Mr. F. E. Smith and other Party leaders. Had 
ever such a galaxy of orators been assembled to further 
a cause ? 

Never shall I forget the result of the press announcement. 
The room at the Cecil only holds six hundred at the utmost. 
Within twenty-four hours three times that number had 
applied for tickets. Letters poured in by every post, and 
from all sorts and conditions of men, and from all over the 
country. It simply rained letters, and the torrent con- 
tinued right up to the very hour of the dinner. I forget 
who arranged the speakers ; Lord Selborne of course had 
a great deal to do with it. But I do remember very dis- 
tinctly that Willoughby de Broke was asked to propose 
one of the Toasts and declined. That was so like him. 
Apart from the fact that he never yearned to hear his own 
voice, the limelight, just for the sake of mere publicity, 
never pleased him. And so he took a back seat perfectly 
content, so long as the cause went forward. 

In connection with this dinner I must mention an 
incident which was typical of many. If there was one 
thing more than another that Willoughby resented, it was 
rudeness. One morning a certain reporter forgot his 
manners badly, and as a punishment was told that no 
invitation to the dinner would be sent to him until he 
apologized. That didn’t make things better and he swore 
that he would appeal to Lord Halsbury, which he did. 
** What did you say to my irate reporter ? ’ said Willoughby, 
on meeting the “ ditcher ” leader a few days afterwards. 
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“Say to him? I drave him from the judgement seat.” 
That was an end of the matter. 

But to return to the dinner. The night arrived: the 
wedding was certainly furnished with guests, not a square 
foot at the long tables was left unoccupied. The galleries 
too were really dangerously crowded. Whilst as for the 
small boxes, it was a wonder to me then, and a miracle now, 
as I look back, that, crammed as they were, the eagerness 
of those at the back to hear, and their enthusiasm when 
they did, were not the cause of some one falling over on to 
the floor beneath. 

But naturally it was the head table upon which all eyes 
were centred. There was represented the best of political 
chivalry, the spirit of Toryism, the heart of patriotism and 
the strength of conviction. They were men who had 
nothing to gain personally by the stand they were making. 
On the contrary, if self was the motive force and office 
the objective, they had everything to lose. They were 
indeed in open revolt against the immediate Party policy 
which they meant to upset—no matter what the sacrifice. 

And there, the centre of the whirlwind as it were, sat 
Lord Halsbury, like Molus directing the storm. I can 
see him now. Below the ordinary height, though broad 
and thick-set, age, except when he stooped, had been very 
generous towards him. Baldness only revealed better the 
shape of his head, which was very fine. Clean-shaved, his 
mouth and chin, well shaped, were as determined as his 
character. His face was lined, but even so, very attractive, 
for benevolence and kindness were in every feature. And 
if his mouth was a little hard, when he smiled one realized 
that he possessed the deepest and kindest of hearts. His 
eyes were deep set and bright; his forehead, broad and 
rather protruding. Anywhere he would have attracted 
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attention if only by the reason of the fact that he looked 
a great gentleman. 

Until the day before the dinner he had been in bed. 
It had seemed possible indeed that he might have been 
unable to be present at all. He certainly looked very 
unwell, as well as anxious and tired. I knew that he had 
felt the strain acutely; but the sound of cheers that 
welcomed his appearance, and which continued for several 
minutes after he was seated, seemed to light afresh the fire 
of his youth and energy, for he talked and laughed with 
those near him as though the great fight was already fought 
and won. 

I don’t think any one paid much attention to the actual 
dinner. Anyhow it was short. The speeches were the 
real banquet, and, after the health of the King, which was 
vociferously cheered, Lord Selborne opened the ball. 

To have read through the piles of letters and telegrams 
that lay before him on the table, from clubs, associations 
and private individuals from all parts of the country, would 
have carried the proceedings well into the morning. He 
read only one : 


I hear that you will preside at a dinner to Lord Halsbury : 
I wish I could be present, and I heartily support the object. The 
Country owes a great debt to Lord Halsbury since in the crisis 
of its fate he has refused to surrender his principles.—Joseru 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


For the next few minutes the cheers were deafening. The 
great Imperialist was then at the last stage of his life ; 
he was passing beyond the world of politics. 

There were indeed memorable speeches that night, and 
enthusiasm increased even to the last. But that was not 
to be wondered at, for courage and conviction were the 
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motive power that impelled them all. If only those who 
spoke had had a few weeks’ time to scour the country the 
Government would never have dared to have proceeded 
with their Bill. 

Everything had been arranged to draw Lord Halsbury 
in triumph down the Strand and to his house in Kensington. 
But at the eleventh hour his nearest relations begged that 
this crowning act of admiration might be given up; the 
strain and excitement would, they thought, be too much 
for him. And so, in deference to their wishes, the climax 
of the evening was abandoned. 

For the next fortnight “‘ hedger *’ and “* ditcher * peers 
were hard at work trying to gain converts to their particular 
cause. Willoughby, as also Lord Lovat, was even more 
indefatigable than ever. A list was kept of all those who 
agreed to support Lord Halsbury, and every evening the 
“bag * was added up. The outlook became more encourag- 
ing every day. 

The great debate was fixed for the 8th August; the 
hour was drawing near; feeling and interest ran higher 
than ever. One could see this by the increasing attendance 
in the Lords. Lobbying was now the order of the day, 
a practice not common in the Upper House, and always 
resented. But on this occasion many of the most orthodox 
and conventional peers honoured the custom only in the 
breach, among them a certain peer who was known as the 
** social barometer.” Their efforts were well rewarded, 
for, from the moment they set to work, not only did several 
former ‘“* ditcher ” peers capitulate, but many began “ to 
make excuses.” Yet although these recruits “ took the 
shilling *? without a murmur, there were many who were 
not over anxious to serve. But the “ ditcher” ranks 
suffered, there was no doubt about that. Still the hope 
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remained and increased that the “ ditcher” gaps might 
yet be filled from a small body of ‘t incomprehensibles,” 
who refused to tell any one how they meant to vote. 

During these days, of course, Willoughby was surrounded 
by a host of opportunists in the Lords, who assured him 
that he was on the wrong track, pointed out the adverse 
results—to himself—and the advantage to be gained by 
an opposite course of action. As well might they have 
tried to drain the Atlantic. He had made up his mind 
that the Parliament Bill was destructive of the foundation 
of the Constitution, and no power on earth could deflect 
him by a hair’s breadth. I said to him one night that it 
was very obvious that some of the Conservative leaders 
were being influenced from quite an unexpected quarter, 
and that his courage and resolution would cost him dear. 
*“ No doubt,” he replied, “‘ but it won’t be the first time 
that one of my family has risked his head for a ‘ just 
cause.’ He was referring no doubt to an ancestor who 
in the Wars of the Roses had fought at Bosworth Field for 
Richmond against Richard III. Which reminds me that 
on one occasion at a political meeting the chairman, a 
sound Tory butcher, referred to Willoughby as one whose 
ancestors had “ fought against the French at the battle 
of Bosworthy.” 

It is very difficult, and it would take far too long, to 
tell of all that took place during these eventful days. As 
a matter of fact, so much was done privately by individuals 
at dinners and house-parties that a complete account is 
really out of the question. But this is very certain, that 
by the opening day of the debate Willoughby had turned 
every stone and done everything that was humanly 
possible to defeat the Parliament Bill. He hoped against 
hope for a victory, not of course because of the efforts he 
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himself had made, but solely because he was convinced 
that defeat would mean the writing on the wall. 

How many peers he personally influenced, I don’t know ; 
a large number I am sure, for opinions were very fluid at 
the outset, and it was a case of first come first caught. He 
lost no time, however, in arguing with irreconcilables. 
** What is the good,” he said to me one day, “ in hunting 
badgers with foxhounds?” And so, during these days, 
when any natural “ hedger,” born and bred, propounded 
his views, he used to draw him out by the most innocent 
of questions, as though anxious to be convinced, with the 
result that the unsuspecting individual very soon got 
himself tied up in a hundred knots. 

At last the day arrived—Tuesday, 8th August. Lord 
Curzon was to open the great debate, which it had been 
decided should take the form of a vote of censure on the 
Government. The following were the terms of the 
resolution : 

That in the opinion of this House the advice given to His 
Majesty by His Majesty’s Ministers, whereby they obtained 
from His Majesty a pledge that a sufficient number of Peers 
would be created to pass the Parliament Bill in the shape in 
which it left the House of Commons, is a gross violation of Con- 
stitutional liberty whereby, among many other evil consequences, 
the people will be precluded from again pronouncing upon the 
policy of Home Rule. 


That was fairly comprehensive. Certainly both “* hedgers ” 
and ‘‘ ditchers ” agreed with every word of it—and voted 
accordingly. On referring to that first night’s division 
list, I see that the Contents were 281, the Non-contents 
only 68, a majority for Lord Lansdowne of 213. Oddly 
enough the tellers were Lord Waldegrave and Lord Churchill, 
both of whom were the stoutest of ‘* ditchers * and supported 
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end. 

But this in reality was only a sham fight, and every one 
knew it. The speeches of Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Curzon were unanswerable: those of Lord Halsbury and 
Lord Selborne equally so. But somehow or other the first 
two only appealed to reason and common-sense, whilst the 
arguments of the latter were driven home at the point of 
conviction, sincerity and chivalry of purpose. Nevertheless, 
it was an historic occasion, for it was the one and only 
united stand made by the Conservative peers against a Bill 
which, if it did not perhaps save their social dignity, 
certainly deprived them of their remaining Constitutional 
privileges. 

The following day when the debate was continued 
Lord Lansdowne gave the finishing touch to what might 
be described as the Suicide’s Progress. He told the leader 
of the Opposition that, in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment had decided on their creation of peers, “* we shall be 
wise to desert from opposition which can only be futile, 
and that, when the moment came for dividing, he and 
his Party would withdraw from the House ” profoundly 
convinced that further resistance would be absolutely 
useless. 

The split now between “‘ hedgers” and “ ditchers ” 
was not only complete, but also, curiously enough, at an 
end; that is to say, so far as the Parliament Bill was con- 
cerned, for Lord Halsbury and his followers were left 
alone to fight it out with the Government. And they did. 
All along they had felt they might be deserted. From the 
very outset it was realized that policy, not principles, was 
influencing Lord Lansdowne. They had therefore wisely 
looked ahead and laid their plans accordingly. Indeed 
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the ** ditcher ” resolution of the 12th July, already referred 
to, which was sent to most of the peers, was sent precisely 
because a possible climb-down and scuttle had been fore- 
seen. ‘The expected had happened. 

On the night of 9th August, Lord Halsbury’s followers 
in both Houses were invited by Lord Salisbury to supper 
in Arlington Street: at least 120 were present. It was 
a memorable gathering, and if Lord Lansdowne had hoped 
that his Fabian tactics would divide the ‘* ditchers ” he 
must have been grievously disappointed, for the exact 
opposite was the result. Deserted, betrayed and cold- 
shouldered into the bargain, determination to “ die in the 
last ditch > was accentuated a thousand times. If there 
were any present who felt like a journey to Canossa, they 
very soon changed their minds. 

It was close upon twelve o’clock before the gathering 
broke up. I saw Willoughby de Broke as he was leaving, 
and asked him, ‘“*‘ What of the night?” He then told 
me that 123 peers, in all, had decided to support Lord 
Halsbury, but of this number six were too ill to vote. 
So far therefore 117 was the total. But of several of these 
he was not quite certain. He said that he feared some 
might “run out” at the last minute, but he also hoped 
that some of the “hedgers” might “run in.” Then 
I left him, not in the best of spirits I thought. 

And now came the final stage of the great struggle— 
10th August. There were still a number of peers who 
wished to speak in the debate, particularly among Lord 
Halsbury’s followers. It had therefore been arranged that 
the House should assemble at three o’clock. There was 
a certain amount of formal business to be transacted 
beforehand, but by four-thirty, or thereabouts, the debate 
was reopened. But a full hour before this practically 
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every peer was in his place. The cross-benches were full : 
there was not a seat left unoccupied in gallery or box. 
Peers stood in the doorways and passages, and still there 
was not room enough. Only the throne was vacant. 

It was said at the time that the attendance was the 
largest that had ever been known. It might well have 
been, for in addition to peers every peeress seemed to be 
there also. It was a sight never to be forgotten; an 
occasion that few ever witness in a lifetime, and which 
only a Macaulay could really describe. 

Unlike the Commons, the House of Lords is always 
interesting, quite apart from the debates. There is a 
richness of colour and decoration, an atmosphere of dignity 
and respect, a seriousness of thought and purpose such as 
one connects with a State ceremony. ‘Thus there are the 
two thrones for the King and Queen, with the Royal Arms 
emblazoned at the back, and the royal boxes just above 
enclosed with lattice of gold. The walls are oak-panelled, 
and the windows that extend to the roof are divided into 
sections of coloured glass, each of which represents one of 
the Kings or Queens of England. The benches, covered 
with red leather, are richly carved, and the thick carpet, 
of a deep green, muffles every footstep. At the end of the 
chamber there is the woolsack, the seat of the Lord 
Chancellor, a large square bag—so to speak—without 
arms or a back, upon which the judges have always sat 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, a constant reminder, 
as it was intended to be, of the nation’s main source of 
wealth. And a little further off a large square table, 
covered with books, with an oak box on either side, at which 
Ministers stand when addressing “‘ their Lordships.” The 
whole scene is extraordinarily picturesque and interesting ; 
and, as though to remind one even more of the historic 
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past, there are the bishops in their white robes and lawn 
sleeves, the lords spiritual, who in times past represented 
not only the first estate of the realm, but a large proportion 
of the Upper House. To-day only twenty-six are left to 
represent their once important order. 

And if you look to the right of the bar, up a few steps 
sits Black Rod, in a small enclosure or box—the peers’ 
Usher, to do their behest in matters of privilege and 
contempt. In his black coat and knee-breeches, a rod 
tipped with a gold lion is his emblem of office. Silent and 
detached, he seems to watch the play of history from 
Olympian heights. 

And there was yet another reminder of the past, im- 
provised for the occasion. I think it was the Duchess 
of Somerset who sent sprigs of white heather to Lord 
Halsbury’s supporters, which many of them wore. Not 
to be outdone, a red rose was this night the badge of 
several peers who held the opposite opinion. 

With this setting the final course of the great debate 
now opened. All that the House of Lords represented 
and held most sacred was this night in the balance. The 
Constitution was at stake; a few hours would decide 
whether it was yet to stand the test of Time or yield to the 
uproar of the moment. 

‘“* What’s the betting ? * said a youthful and precocious 
peer—who, by the way, had once held office as the result 
of a practical joke—to Sir Edward Carson, whom he met 
at the door of the Chamber. ‘“ Betting! *’ was the reply ; 
‘“‘is that all you think of when the Constitution is in the 
melting-pot ?” 

The speeches, and they were few, were far above those 
delivered in the Commons, at least that was the general 
impression. Lord Middleton, as a “ hedger,” surpassed 
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himself: Lord Morley, though a mountain of oratory, was 
a molehill of conviction. And then Lord Rosebery— 
armed with a sheaf of notes, in support of the Bill—if he 
had not come “ with any intention of speaking,” had most 
decidedly sharpened his stage sword, for never was he in 
better histrionic trim. It was pathetic, particularly so 
as, I believe, this was the last speech that the once-upon- 
a-time Prime Minister and leader of the Liberal Party ever 
made in the House. 

Only once was the traditional courtesy of the House 
disturbed, and that was the result of Lord Curzon’s speech. 
Wrongly, no doubt, still it was more or less generally 
believed that he was mainly responsible for the Party 
tactics which had split the Conservative ranks. Had he 
not christened those who were opposed to the Bill 
‘““ ditchers ’’?? Had he not urged them all to die for the 
cause ? And here he was “in the space of one revolving 
moon ” jeering at those who were abiding by his advice. 
Certain peers resented several of his remarks and took no 
pains to hide their feelings. 

It was Lord Bristol who finally struck the spark that lit 
the embers. Rising from his seat he accused Lord Curzon, 
and those who supported him, of “running away.” ‘This 
was too much for the late ruler of India. For a moment 
he paused and seemed to fathom the depth of his sarcasm 
for a fitting retort. Then he flung himself at the heckler 
in true electioneering style: ‘‘I would rather run away 
with the Duke of Wellington than stand with the noble 
Lord.”” There were a few cheers. ‘I would rather fight 
with Nelson at Copenhagen,” was the reply, “than run 
away with the noble Earl.” There were more cheers 
now. 

But for honest conviction, depth of feeling and courage, 
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the late Duke of Northumberland typified the true political 
nobleman. He only spoke for a very few minutes, but in 
that short time he lifted the debate to a higher plane of 
thought than any other speaker. Lord Selborne closed 
the night’s struggle as the clock of fate was on the stroke 
of eleven. 

As Willoughby foresaw, there was certain to be a few 
who would try and break away at the last moment. He 
was right. The debate closed; half-a-dozen ‘ ditcher ” 
peers as if by magic suddenly vanished. Two I know he 
headed off, but one, a noble duke, was more fortunate. 
A good deal of whipping had been necessary to get him to 
the House at all, but to keep him there was quite another 
proposition. And so Willoughby de Broke adopted the 
silent precaution of hiding his Grace’s hat and coat. But 
it was no good, the noble owner bolted off without either 
and was never seen again ! 

For the next few minutes, as the peers withdrew, some 
to vote—but more to run—the intense excitement of those 
who looked on was expressed in a continuous whisper that 
reminded one of nothing so much as the crumpling of 
paper. The lights, also, seemed to burn low; and from 
the lobbies and passages the distant voices sounded like 
the murmur of a disaffected crowd. It was all pure 
imagination, but I recollect these impressions quite dis- 
tinctly. And so, too, was the long delay in announcing 
the result of the division : ten minutes seemed like an hour, 
and as every one had hurriedly expressed their thoughts 
and opinions lest the tellers should return and cut short 
the conversation, there was a drawn-out silence which 
was positively weird. 

How long it lasted, I don’t know; 'Time seemed to pause. 
Suddenly, however, the House began to refill; the peers 
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filed slowly back to their seats, and in a few minutes the 
fire of interest was again at white heat. 

And what was the final decision of the Constitutional 
High Court of Appeal, or rather of that proportion of its 
members who dared deliver a verdict ? ‘The numbers were 
read out, but those who knew Willoughby and saw him as 
he entered the Chamber had no need to lengthen their 
suspense. All was settled and over. By seventeen votes 
the Parliament Bill had been accepted, and was now the 
law of the land. 

“In another place ” the climax would have resulted in 
cheers and counter cheers. Etiquette, no doubt, to a 
large extent explained the silence here. But be that as it 
may, one somehow or other felt instinctively that even 
those who should have been most gratified were conscious 
that a great decision had been registered the result of 
which it was impossible to foresee. 

Small groups of peers remained talking in the Chamber 
for a short while: the galleries only slowly emptied, and 
when they did the passages leading from the House were 
blocked, for no one hurried away. ‘There was so much to 
hear and to say. 

It was not until the next morning that the whole truth 
was known. Meanwhile it was clear that there had been 
some very unexpected cross-voting. Willoughby had, as 
I have said, definite promises from 123 peers to support 
Lord Halsbury; nine at least must have “run out” at 
the last moment. And they had. On the other hand 
eight had unexpectedly “run in.” The Duke of Norfolk 
was very largely responsible for the latter move, and if 
only all Lord Halsbury’s followers had stood their ground 
from first to last, the Bill would have been thrown out by 
a majority of eleven. 
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But there was yet another surprise. At least a dozen 
Conservative peers voted with the Government in support 
of the Bill. It was quite realized that none of Lord Lans- 
downe’s followers would vote against it, but that any of 
them would vote for it seemed absolutely incredible. It 
is true that there was a rumour that this might be the case, 
but no one seriously believed it. How could such a thing 
be? Yet this actually happened. 

What was even more amazing was the action of the 
Archbishop and his brother prelates. Except for the 
Bishops of Worcester and Bangor they one and all threw 
in their lot with the Government. And yet, here was a 
Bill that brought in its train Disestablishment. 

It was now going on for twelve o’clock, but the night’s 
proceedings were not yet finished. The House closed, 
some thirty or forty peers and M.P.’s hurried off to the 
1900 Club, that queer little abode of Toryism, off 
St. James’s Street, which had been crowded with members 
waiting to hear how the debate had gone. George 
Wyndham, Willoughby, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir Edward 
Carson, Mr. F. E. Smith and several others arrived to tell 
the tale. One after the other was called upon to speak. 
Straight from the fight and realizing that friends, not foes, 
were responsible for the night’s defeat, their utterances 
were listened to with interest. They spoke as men conscious 
of a great wrong. Every word they said carried conviction. 
Betrayal was their keynote. 

And now Willoughby and those who had come with 
him hurried off to the Carlton Club. Here, as at the 
1900 Club, was a crowd of members. There were no 
speeches, but George Wyndham, Mr. F. E. Smith and the 
others were at once the centre of a group of listeners. 
Indignation grew as the night’s story was told. 
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There is little more to tell of the Parliament Bill and 
the “* ditcher * movement, except this, which I think has 
never been sufficiently realized. From the night of the 
10th August 1911, when a great principle was sacrificed 
to expediency ; when the right course was departed from 
for fear of the consequences, the Conservative Party 
received a shock from which it has never really recovered. 
Faith in all leadership has been shaken, and the thought 
has gained ground whether, after all, the Constitution can 
be so vital to the welfare of the State, when a majority of 
those in high places, who should know best, were unwilling 
to take any risks in its defence. That is the attitude of 
mind that the action of Lord Lansdowne and his followers 
has engendered. 

It was against all this that Willoughby struggled and 
fought. As I have already said, I believe the seeds of his 
fatal illness were sown in those days: he took it all so 
much to heart: he felt that he personally had lost a cause 
the result of which meant national disaster. He need not 
have blamed himself, but it was ever his generous and 
whole-hearted nature to do so. If he set his hand to a 
task and the object failed, it was no one’s fault, he thought, 
but his own. And so I think he reasoned on this occasion. 
Anyhow it clouded his whole political horizon. Still, the 
spirit was there, I knew that, just waiting for the right 
call, which he heard and answered on so many later 
occasions. The clock of noble minds never runs down or 
stops entirely. 

But some day the great use he made of his life will, I 
hope, be told in full. It will be copy for men of lesser worth, 
and politicians will see the fibre from which the best are 
fashioned. The threads are well brought out in -the 
following quotation, and form so exactly the fabric of 
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thought which guided Willoughby in his political and 
everyday life, that to read it is to understand his every 
action : 


Choose your part from the instinct of your order, from your 
birth, from your habit, or what not: but having chosen it, 
follow it to the end. Stand by your Party or your order, and 
especially in the hour of trial or danger be sure you never falter, 
for be certain of this, that no misery can be equal to that which 
a man feels who is conscious that he has proved unequal to his 
part : who has deserted the post in which he was set, and who, 
when men said, “‘ Such and such a one is there on guard ; there 
is no need to take further heed,” has left his watch or quailed 
before the foeman, to the loss, perhaps the total ruin, of the 
cause he had made his choice. 

I pray God that such misery as this may never be yours. 
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